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N octes Ambrostanae. 


No. XIV. 


XPH A’EN ZYMIIOLIQ KYAIKQN IIEPINIZZOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINOIJIOTAZEIN. 
: PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

‘© Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
‘* But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scenz I.—Sky-Blue Parlour. 


MR NORTH, .THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, AND MR AMBRUSE. 


NORTH. 

Just so—just so, Mr Ambrose. No man sets a cushion with more gentle 

dexterity. As my heel sinks into the velvet, my toe forgets to twinge. Now, 

my dear St Ambrosio, for L’eau-medicinal! (Mr Ambrose communicates a nut- 

shell of Glenlivet, and exit.) Now, my dear Shepherd, let us have a “ twa- 
handed crack.” : 


THE SHEPHERD. 
What's the gout like, Mr North, sir? Is’t like the stang o’ a skep-bee? or 
a toothacky stoun? ora gumboil, when you touch’t wi’ het. parritch? or a 
whitlow on ane’s nose, thrab thrabbing a’ the night through ? or is’t liker, in 
its ain way, till what ane drees after thretty miles o’ a hard-trotting, barebacked 
beast, wi’ thin breeks on ane’s hurdies ? 
NORTH. 
Gentle Shepherd, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, “tis folly to be wise.” 
. THE SHEPHERD. 
Is’e warrant now, sir, that your big tae’s as red as a rose in June. 
Vox. XV. ‘3B ; 
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NORTH. 


There spoke the poet—the author of the Queen’s Wake. Mr Hogg, I am 
happy at oe that you are about to give us a new poem, Queen Hynde. Is 


it very fine 
THE SHEPHERD. 


aith, I’m thinking it’s no muckle amiss. I’ve had great pleasure aye in the 
writing o’t. The words came out, helter skelter, ane after the other, head to 
doup, like bees frae a hive on the first glimpse o’ a sunny summer morn. 
NORTH. 
Again! Why, that is poetry; Mr Hogg. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Fie shame! That’s just what Mr Jaffray said to Coleridge, when walking in 
the wud wi’ him at Keswick—And yet what does he do a towmont or twa af- 
ter, but abuse him and ie omnes baith, like ony tinkler, in the Enbro’ Re- 
view. I canna say, Mr North, ‘that I hate flattery, but, oh man! I fear’t, and 
at the very time I swallow’t, I keep an e’e on the tyke that administers the 

NORTH. 

Queen Hynde will do, James. Tales, tales, tales, eternal prose tales—out 

with a poem, James.—Your brose tales are but-—— 
THE SHEPHERD. 

What kind o’ a pronounciation is that, man? 

. NOBTH. 

I seldom write verses myself, now-a-days, Jameés, but as I have not bothered 
you much lately by spouting MSS., as I used to do long ago, pray, be so kind 
as to listen to me for a few stanzas. 


1. ' 

Hatt, glorious dawning ! hail, auspicious morn ! 

Apri THE First! grand festival, all hail ! 
My soaring Muse on goose-quill pinion born, 

ume that wide limbo, sung in Milton’s tale, 
Hastens to pay thee love and reverence due, 

For thou to mea most sacred art ; 
And I shall call around a jovial crew, 

Who love and worship thee with single heart. 
Come, crown’d in foolscap, rolling forth this lay, 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious att roots’ day ! 


2. 
Which of you first shall press to shew your love— 
To vail your bonnet to your patron saint ? 
I see you hasten from the earth above, 
And sea below to pay your service quaint. 
While black and grey in every livery deck’d 
The stay-laced Gand , and the Belcher’d blood, 
The grave divine of many a jangling sect— 
Lawyers and doctors, and the critic. brood, 
All singing out in concert, grave or gay, 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, Solos ALL FOOLS’ day! 


3. 
March in the foremost rank—'tis yours by right— 
March, grenadiers of folly—march, m i 
’ Hoist the old tatter’d standard to the light, 
Gruniting in chorus like Will Cobbett’s pigs. 
George Loking rich — it with A aged ye 
; ing right on the golden hi 
Of Place and Power hin ‘which his ravening maw 
., Hopes inky fx vittal its chinks to fill. 
Dupe to himself he growls, but loud must say, 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious att rooxs’ day ! 


= 
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. 4. 

Brougham, in-a hated gown of attends, 
His nose up-twitching like the devil's tail. 
There Aberdeen her lernit Ractor sends, * 
Joseph, at_ whom great Cocker’s self turns 

There’s Scarlett Redivivus, whom the band‘ 
Of bloody men of the Press had slain, 
And Wilson (once Sir Robert) hand in hand, 
With Nugent lading of the Falmouth Wain, 
Joining right loudly in the grand huzza, 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious aux rooxs’ day ! 


& 

Wise Hutchinson, and wiser Peter'Moore, — 

Great Holland, redolent.of female fist ;' 
Sir James, the faithful treasurer of the poor, 

Mick Taylor, lord of cutlets and gin twist ; 
Frothy Grey Bennet, poten of the press, 

Whose freedom is their toast in bumpers full, 
And which they shew, by crowding to caress 

Fudge Tommy Moore, and actioning John Bull. 
Shout, my old Coke !—shout, Albemarle!-——-shout, Grey ! 
Hail, rv. be mother, hail !—hail, glerions aut, foots day ! 


6. 
Apt are the emblems which the party shews-— 
Here’s “‘ Great Napoleon, victor over Spain,” 
And “ Wellington of war no science knows,” 
And “ Angouleme has touched his hilt in vain,” 
And “ We must perish if the gold’s withdrawn,” 
And “ We must perish if the gold is paid,” 
And “ Chaste art thou, O Queen! as snow ere dawn,” 
And “ Princess Olive is an injured. maid ;” 
But shining over all, in alt still say, rte ds ds 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious aux Frooxs’ day ! 


qs 
Close by their tails see Jeff’s reviewers sneak 
In buff and blue, an antiquated gang ; 
Jeffrey himself with penny trumpet squeak, 
Chimes with Jackpudding Sydney’s jews-harp twang ; 
Hallam is there with blood of Pindar wet, 
And there Macculloch bellows, gallant stot, 
_ And Christian Leslie, too, to whom is set 
A bust of stone, in Stockbridge shady grot. 
In puppy chorus yelps the full array, 
, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious att rooxs’ day ! 


8. 
Still impudent their gestures—still their mien 
s ers beneath the load of self-conceit ; 
Yet all in spite of vanity is seen 
Graven on each brow disorder and defeat, | 
Still Brzon’s senloter too deftly we he in ab 
_ Rings “ kling-ling-ling,”- ing at ib; . 
till Norru’s stout aes -Picigu ip § applied, 
Makes even the stoutest of the crew to quail, 
Yet boldly still they cry with brave hurra— 
Hail, mor be mother, hail !—hail, glorious aut roous’ day! » 





- 
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a. 

Whom have we next—I note the gesture trim, 

The throat unkerchiefed, and the jaunty air, 
The yellow silk that wraps the nether limb, 

And all the singing robes that poets wear— 
Hail, Bohea-bibbing monarch of Cockaigne ! 

Who is more fit thou to join the song 
Of glory to Tom-foolery, the strain, 

Thou and thy subject tribes have troll’d so long ? 
Shout o’er thy bumper’d dish, hip! hip! hurra! 
Hail, mighty mother, hail !—hail, glorious att roots’ day ! 


10. 
For the remainder of his rabble rout, 
Their names I know not, nor desire to know. 
For aught I care, each long-eared lubber lout 
May march to Orcus on fantastic toe, 
Save Cornwall, milk-and-water bard, 
Lord of the flunky clad in livery green ! 
To send so sweet a poet *twere too hard, 
To the chaise-percée of old Pluto’s queen. 
No, here as Cockney-Laureat let him stay, 
Singing, hail, mother, hail !—hail, glorious atx roots’ day! 


11. 

Make way, make way, in plenitude of paunch, 
See London’s learned livery waddling on. 
Lord Waithman heads the rumpled avalanche, 
Tailed by Teutamen’s hero— Whittington ! 
Oh, Huckaback the Great, alike sublime, __. 
In measuring speech or gingham by the ell, 

rhyme 


‘Worthy alike of poet’s lofty ; 
The stuff you eter, and the stuff you sell! 
Sing with that voice which can e’en kings dismay, 
il, mighty mother, hail !—hail, April art roots’ day ! 


| THE SHEPHERD. 
That'll do—Ohe ! jam satis. Iken naithing about tae halfo’ the chiels, and 
the little I do ken hous the lave is na worth kenning. But the verses sound 
weel, and seem fu’ o’ satire. They'll no be popular, though, about Ettrick. 
NORTH. 
I must occasionally consult the taste of the people in London, and the 
neighbouring villages. They are fond of their little local jeers, and attach 
ighty importance to men and things, that in the Forest, James, are consi- 
dered in the light of their own native insignificance. 
THE SHEPHERD. , 
That’s God’s truth! In London you'll hear a soun’, like laigh thunder, frae 
a million voices, growl-growling on ae subject, for aiblins a week thegither ; 
a’ else is clean forgotten, and the fate o’ the world seems to hang on the mat- 
ter in han’ ;—but just wait you till the tips o’ the horns o’ the new moon hae 
ted, and the puir silly craturs recollec’ naithing ava’, either o’ their ain 
ear, or their ain folly, and are aff on anither scent; as idle and thochtless as 
before. In the kintra, we are o’ a wiser, and doucer, and dourer nature ; we 
fasten our feelings rather on the durable hills, than on thé fleeting cluds ; to- 
morrow kens something about yesterday, and the fifty-twa weeks in the year 
dinna march by like isolated individuals ; but like 2 company strongly mus- 
tered, and on an expedition or enterprize o’ pith and moment. 
: NORTH. 


on aa Tn a city they are read—flung aside—and forgotten like the 
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werk 


THE SHEPHERD. ; BOR 

In the pure air o’ the kintra, beuks hae an immortal life: I hae riae great 

—feck o’t consists o’ twenty volumes o’ my ain writing ; but, oh ! man, 
it is sweet to sit down, on a calm simmer evening, on a bit knowe, by the loch- 
side, and let ane’s mind gang daundering awa down the pages o’ some volume 
o’ genius, creating thochts alang with the author, till, at last, you dinna weel 
ken whilk o’ you hae made the beuk. That’s just the way I aften’ read 
= Magazine, till I could believe that I hae every article-—Noctes 
and a. . 

NORTH. 
How did the Border games go off this Spring Meeting, Shepherd? 
THE SHEPHERD. 

The loupin’ was gude, and the rinnin’ was better, and the ba’ was best. Ohi, 
man ! that ye had been but there ! 

NORTH. 

What were the prizes? 

THE SHEPHERD. - 

Bunnets. Blue bunnets—I hae ane o’ them in my pouch, that wasna gien 
awa’. There—try it on. 

(The Shepherd puts the blue bonnet on Mr North's head.) 
NORTH. 
I have seen the day, James, when I could have leaped any man in Ettrick. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

A’ but ane. The Flying Tailor wad hae been your match ony day. But 
there’s nae denying you used to take awfu’ spangs. Gude safe us, on spri 
meadow grun, rather on the decline, you were a verra grasshopper. But. wae 
me—thae crutches! Eheu ! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, labuntur anni! — 

NORTH. 

Why, even yet, James, if it-were not for this infernal gout here, I could 

leap any man living, at hop, step, and jump—— 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Hech, sirs !—hech, sirs! but the human mind’s a ouenes ting, after a’! 
Here’s you, Mr North, the cleverest man, I'll say’t to 2 bee , noo- extant, a 
scholar and a feelosopher, vauntin’ o’ your loupin’ ! t’s a great wakeness. 
You should be thinkin’ o’ ither things, Mr North, Buta’ you grit men are 
perfet fules either in ae thing or anither. 

NORTH. 

Come, James, my dear Hogg, draw your chair a little closer. We are a set 

of strange devils, I fires = ok we human beings. ' 
THE SHEPHERD. : 

Only luk at the maist celebrated o’ us.—There’s Byron, braggin’ o’ his 
soomin’, just like yourself o’ your loupin’. He informs us that he swom 
through the streets of Venice, that are a’ canals, you ken—nae very decent 

roceeding—and keepit go on the drumly waves for four hours anda 
alt, like a wild guse, diving, too, Is’e warrant, wi’ his tail, and treading water, 
and lying on the back o’ him—wha’ the deevil cares ? THB Ne 
NORTH. 
His lordship was, after all, but a sorry Leander ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 
You may say'that. To have been like Lander, he should hae swom the 
Strechts in a storm, and in black midnight, and a’ by himself, without boats 
. and gondolas to pick him up gin he tuk the cramp, and had a bonnie lass to 
dicht him dry,—and been drown'd at last—but that he'll never be.» 
NORTH. 
You are too satirical, Hogg. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

And there’s Tammas Mure-braggin’ after anither fashion o’ his exploits 
amang the lasses. O man, dinna you think it rather-contemptible, to sit in a 
cotch wi’ a bonnie thochtless lassie, for twa three langstages, and then publish 
a ‘sang about it? I-ance heard a gran’ leddie frae London till 
thocht she would hae split her sides, at Thomas Little, ‘as she ca’d him. 
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could scarcely fadom her—but ye ken’t by her face what she was thinking,— 
and it was tote right—a severe en | ; 
NORTH. 
__ Mr Coleridge? Is he in the habit, Hogg, of making the Public the confi- 
dents of his personal accomplishments ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 

I carna weel tell, for deevil the like 0’ sic books as his did I ever see wi’ my 
een beneath the blessed licht. I’m no speakin” o’ his Poems.—I’ll aye roose 
them—but the Freen and the Lay Sermons are aneuch to drive ane to destrac- 
tion. What's logic? 

NORTH. 

Upon my honour as a gentleman, I do not know ; if I did, I would tell you 
with the greatest pleasure. 

THE SHEPHERD. 


Weel, weel, Coleridge is aye accusing folk o’ haeing nae logic. The want o’ 
a’ things is owing to the want o’ logic, it seems. Noo, Mr North, gin logic be 
soun reasoning, and I jalouse as much, he has less o’t himsel than onybody I 
ken, for he never sticks to the point twa pages ; and to tell you the truth, I 
ayé feel as I were fuddled after perusing Coleridge. Then he’s aye speaking 
o Aimsel—but what he says I never can mak out. Let him stick to his poetry, 
for, oh | man, he’s an unyerthly writer, and gies Superstition sae beautifu’ a 
countenance, that she wiles folk on wi’ her, like so many bairns, into the flow- 
ery but fearfu’ wildernesses, where sleeping and wauking seem a’ ae thing, 
and the very soul within us wonders what has become o’ the every-day warld, 
and asks hersei what creation is this that wavers and glimmers, and keeps up 
a bonnie wild musical sough, like that o’ swarming bees, spring-startled birds, 
and the voice of & hundred streams, some wimpling awa’ ower the Elysian 
meadows, and ithers roaring at a distance frae the clefts o’ mount Abora. But 
‘is't true that they hae made him the Bishop of Barbadoes ? 

NORTH. 

No, he is only Dean of Highgate. I long for his ‘“‘ Wanderings of Cain,” 
about to be published 1 by Taylor and Hessey. That house has given us some 
excellent things of late. They are spirited publishers. But why did not Cole- 
ridge speak to Blackwood? I suppose he could not tell, if he were questioned. 

THE SHEPHERD. 
In my opinion, sir, the bishops o’ the Wast Indies should be blacks. 
NORTH. 

Prudence, James, prudence,—we are alane to be sure, but the affairs of the 
West Indies—— 

THE SHEPHERD. 

The bishops o’ the Wast Indies should be blacks. Naebody ‘ll ever mak me 
think itherwise. Mr Wilberforce, and Mr M‘Auley, and Mr Brougham, 
and a’ the ither Saints, have tell’t us that blacks are equal to whites ; and gin 
that be true, make bishops o’ them—What for no? 

NORTH. 

James, you are a consistent poet, philosopher, and philanthropist. Pray, 
how would you like to marry a black woman? How would Mr Wilberforce 
like it 

THE SHEPHERD. 
I canna answer for Mr Wilberforce; but as for myself, I scunner at the bare 
NORTH. 


Why, a black skin, thick lips, grizzly hair, long heels, and convex shins— 
What can be more delightful >—But, to be serious, James, do you think there 
is no difference between black and white ? 

= cteetey seary aa, 

You're ing me into an argument about the Wast Indies, and the neegars. 
I ken naething about it-. I hate slavery as an abstract idea—but it’s a neces- 
sary evil, and I canna believe a’ thae stories about cruelty, There's nae fun or 
ay op whipping women to death—and as for a skelp or. twa, what's 
the harm ?-——Hand me ower the rum and the sugar, sir, «| offa 3k 
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NORTH. 
_ What would Buxton the brewer say, if he heard sueh sentiments ftom the 
author of Kilmeny ? But what were we talking about a little ago ? 
THE SHEPHERD, ~~ i 
sage Lae ae question. Ye ken peg orame pty never re- 
member a single thi passes in conversation. But may in you're 
comin’ out to the fishing thid season? ; mz 
NORTH. 

Apropos. Look here, James. What think you of these flies? Phin’s, of 
course. Keep them a little farther off your nose, James, for they are a dozen 
of devils, these black heckles. You observe,—dark yellow body—black half 
heckle, anid wings of the mallard, a beautiful brown—gut like gossamer, and 
the killing Kirby. 

THE SHEPHERD. 


I'll just put them into my pouch. But, first, let me see how they look 


(Draws out a fly, and trails it slowly along thé punch in 
his tumbler, which he holds up to the argand 
@ present to Mr Ambrose from Barry Cornwall. 

O, man! that’s the naturallest thing ever I saw in a’ my born days. I ken whare 
theres a muckle trout lying at this very moment, below the root o an auld 
birk, wi’ his great snout up the stream, drawing in slugs'and ither animaleu- 
las, into his vortex, and no caring a whisk o’ his tail for flees ; but you’se hae 
this in the tongue o’ you, my braw fallow, beforé May-day. He'll sook’é in 
saftly, saftly, without mee | mair than the lipo’ ri 
him, and down the pool he'll gaung, snoring like a whale, as gin he were 
descending in a’ his power to the bottomless pit, and then up wi’ a loup o’ 
lightning to the verra lift, and in again into the water wi’ a squash and a plunge, 
like @ man gaun in to the douking, and then out 0’ ae pool into anither, like a 
kelpie gaun a-coorting, through the furds and ws, and ettling wi’ 
a’ his might at the waterfa’ opposite Fahope’s house.. Luk at him! luk at 
him ! there he glides like a sunbeam strong and steady, as I give him the butt, 


and thirty rae o’ the pirn—nae stane to stumble, and’ nae tree to fankle—bon- 


nie green hills shelving down to my ain Yarrow—the sun lukin’ out upon 
James Hogg, frae behint a cloud, and a breeze frae St Mary's Loch, chaunt- 
ing a song o triumph down the vale, just as I land him on the gowany edge of 
that grassy-bedded bay, 

Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

NORTH. 

Shade of Isaac Walton ! 
THE SHEPHERD. 


I’m desperate thirsty—here’s your health. Oh, Lord! What's this? what's 

this ? I’ve swallowed the flee ! 
NoRTH. (starting up in consternation.) 

Oh, Lord! What’s this? what’s this? I’ve trodden on a spike, and it has 
gone up to my knee-pan!—O my toe! my toe! But, James—James—shut 
not your mouth—swallow not your swallow—or you are a dead man. There 

steady—steady—I have hold of the gut, and I devoutly trust that the 
is sticking in your tongue or palate. It cannot, must not be in your 5 
James. Oh !—— 

THE SHEPHERD. . 
Oh! for Liston, wi’ his instruments ! 
NORTH. 


Hush—hush—I see the brown wings. 


Enter AMBROSE. 


AMBROSE. 
’  Hete, here is a dilver spoon—I am all in a fluster. O dear, Mr North, will 
this do to keep dear Mr 8 mouth open, whilé you are— vy tM ; 
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NORTH. 

‘Itis the ladle, sir. ° But a sudden thought strikes me. Here is my 
se let it down the line, and it will disen = Sa 

m’t swallow my crest, my dear Sh . There—all’s right—the black 
heckle is free, and my dear poet none the worse. 

THE SHEPHERD, (cough out Mr North's gold ring.) 

That verra flee shall grip the mu trout. Mr Ambrose, quick,—coun- 
termand Liston. (Mr Ambrose vanishes.) I’m a’ in a poor o’ sweat—Do you 
hear my heart beating ? 

NORTH. 


Mrs Phin’s tackle is so excellent that I felt confident in the result. Bad 
gut, and you were a dead man. But let us resume the thread of our dis- 
course. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

I have a sore throat, and it will not be weel till: we soop. Tak my arm, 
and we’se gang into the banquetting-room. Hush—there’s a clampering in the 
trance. It's the rush o’ critics frae the pit o’ the Theatre. They're coming for 

—and let’s wait till they're a’ in the tap-room, or ither holes. In five 
minutes you'll hear nae ither word than “‘ Vandenhoff,” “ Vandenhoff.” 
NORTH. 

The shower is over, let us go; and never, James, would old Christopher 

North desire to lean for support on the arm of a better man. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
I believe you noo—for I ken when you're serious and when you're jokin’, 
and that’s mair than every ane can say. 
NORTH. 
Forgive, James, the testy humours of a gouty old man. I am your friend. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

I ken that fu’ brawly. Do you hear the sound o’ that fizzing in the pan? 
Let's to our wark. But, North, say naething about the story of the in 
that wicked Magazine. . 


Mum’s the word. Allons. 
Scene Il.—The Banquetting- Room. 
Enter Mr Nort, leaning on the arm of the SHeruenp, and Mr Ampross. 
Mr Ticker in the shade. 

NORTH. 
. By ool aren of Apicius ! What a board of oysters !—Ha, ‘Tickler! Friend 
of my soul, this goblet sip, how art thou ? 
TICKLER. 


NORTH. 


Stewed—foul from the theatre. Ah, ha! Hogg—your paw, James. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
How’s a’ wi’ ye ?>—How’s a’ wi’ ye, Maister Tickler? Oh, mart! I wish I 
had been wi’ you. I’m desperate fond o’ theatticals, and Vandenhoff’s a 
gran’ chiel—a capital actor. 


TICKLER. 

So I hear. But the Vespers of Palermo won't do at all at all ; so I shan’t 
criticise any actor or actress, that strutted and spouted to-night. Mrs Hemans, 
I am told, is beautiful—and she has a fine feeling about many things. I love 

‘Mrs Hemans; but if Mrs Hemans loves me, she will write no more tragedies.— 
My dear Christopher, fair play’s a jewel—a few oysters, if you please——— 
NORTH. 

These ‘‘ whiskered Pandours,” as Campbell calls them in his Pleasures of 

Hope, are inimitable. 

‘ THE SHEPHERD. 
- . God safe us a’, I never saw a man afore noo putting sax muckle oysters in 
the mouth o’ him a’ at aince, but yoursel, Mr North. 
-TICKLER. 

Pry North, what wearisome and persevering idiot kept numbling month- 
ly a oe Pedy about Mrs Hemans, in the “ Bailie’s Guse,” for four 
years on end ‘ 
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eee’ THE SHEPHERD. 
oF Sere !—-wha’s he that? Is’t ane o’ the periodicals you're mis- 
ca Wed Gila 3 
’ TICKLER. 


Yes—Waugh’s Old New Edinburgh Review. It was called so, for the first 
time, by the a himself—and most aptly—as it waddled, flapped, and 
gabbled, out of the worthy Bailie’s shop, through among the stand of coaches 
in Hunter-Square. 

NORTH. " 
It was indeed a bright idea to fight.a gander against a game~cock—Pool versus 


Jeffrey ! 
‘ THE SHEPHERD. 

‘Weel, do you ken, I thought it a gay gude review—but it was unco late in 
noticing warks. The contributors, I jalouse, werena very original-minded 
lads, and Jay back till they heard the general sugh. But when they did pro- 
nounce, I thought them, for the maist part, gude grammarians. 
i TICKLER. ’ , 

The ninny I allude to, who must be a phrenologist, could utter not a syl- 
lable but ‘‘ Hemans, Hemans, Hemans!” ‘The lady must have been dis- 


THE SHEPHERD. - 


noes indeed. What leddy was ever disgusted, even by the flattery o’ a 


fule 
TICKLER. 

’ They were a base as well as a stupid pack. Low mean animosities 

out in every , and with the exception of our most excellent friend R., and 
two or sencnsothegiey the contributors were scarcely fit to ge oe an obituary. 
The editor himself is a weak well-meaning creature, and when the Bailie’s 
‘Guse breathed her last, he naturally became Tagger to the Phrenological Journal. 

NORTH. 

I should be extremely sorry to think that my friend Waugh, who is a well- 
informed gentlemanly man, has lost money in this ill-judged business? The 
Guse, as you call it, occasionally a if half afraid, half angry, at poor 
‘innocent Maga, but I never gave the animal a single kick. Was its keep ex- 
spensive to the Bailie ? 

TICKLER. 


- Too much so, I fear. These tenth-raters are greedy dogs. Do you not 
remember Tims ? 
Alas ! 1 1 had forgot-his impo But I thought I saw his 
! poor Tims! I had forgot his importunities.. But I thought I saw 
Silliness tn Ta lor and Hessey, a month or two ago—“‘ a pen-and-ink sketch 
of the late trial at Hertford.” ; 
TICKLER. 

Yes—yes—yes—Tims on Thurtell!! By the way, what a most ludicrous 
thing it would haye been, had Thurtell. assassinated Tims! Think of ‘Tims’ 
face when he found Jack was serious. What small, mean, paltry, eg TH 
Cockney shrieks would he have emitted! ’Pon my honour, Jack i fide 
Th ized Tims, it would have been productive of the worst to 
the human race; it would have thrown such an air of absurdity over murder. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

What! has that bit Cockney cretur, Tims, that I frighted sae in the Tent at 

‘ » when he offered to sing ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” been 
‘writing about ae man murdering anither? He wasna blate. ? 

Irgid TICKLER. ' *-" 

-. Yes, he has—and his account is a curiosity. Tims thinks, that the most 
palling circumstance attending the said murder, was, that everything was © 
clusters.” —<‘‘ It is strange,” quoth he, “ that, solitary as the place was, and des- 
perate as was the shpdapaidh actors—the witnesses—all but the poor helpless 
solitary thing that perished, ‘‘ were in clusters !” ‘gb os Sf 


SDT es \ THE SHEPHERD.- ies Lam 
~ Hout, ‘tout, Tims! : AS 
Vou. XV. 3C 
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TICKLER. 
«The murderers were in clusters,” he continues—“ the farmer that heard the 
i had his wife, and child, and nurse with him ; there were two labourers 
at work in the lane, on the morning after the butcher work ; there was a m 
party at the cottage on the very night, singing and supping, while Weare'’s 


mangled carcase was lying darkening in its gore in the neighbouring field ; there 
were hosts of publicans and ostlers witnesses of the gang’s progress on their 
blood- 'y ; and the gigs, the pistols, even the very knives ran in pairs.” 
Quod Tims, in Taylor and Hessey for Feb. 1, 1824—for here is the page, with 
which I now light my pipe. By all that is miraculous, these candles are in 
clusters. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

That's ae way, indeed, o’ making murder ridiculous. But it’salee. The 
gigs did not run in clusters—only think o’ ca’ing ae gig passing anither on the 
road, a cluster o’ gigs. Neither did the actors run in clusters, for Thurtell was 
by himself when he did the job. And then the pistols! Did he never hear 
before o’ a pair o’ pistols ?>—Tims, if you were here, I wad thraw your nose for 


you, ye concéited prig. ‘ 
TICKLER, (reading. 


i. It seems-as a“ it were nage Oe yo William hhc — be the = 

itary object on that rn py night, when he clung to life in agony an 
blood, and was at last struck out of existence, as a thing, single, valueless, and 
vile.” He was, it seems, a bachelor. 

The only solitary object on. that desperate nigh shepherd walki 

itary object on that te night. Was nae shepherd walking 

by himsel on the mountains? But what kind 9° a Magazine cmthat o’ Taylor 

and Hessey be, to take sic writers as Tims ? I hope they don’t run in clusters. 
NORTH. 

Give me a bit of the sheet—for my segar, (Heaven defend me, the 
run in clusters,) is extinct. Let me see. Hear Tims on Thurtell’s speech. 

“ The solid, slow, anda ing tone in which he wrung out these last words, 
can never be imagined by those who were not auditors of it; he had worked 
himself up into a great actor—and his eye, for the first time, during the 
trial, became alive and eloquent, his attitude was expressive in the ex- 
treme. He clung to every separate word with an earnestness, which we can- 
not describe, as though every syllable had the power to buoy up his sinking 
life,—and that these were the sounds that were ever to be sent unto the 
ear of those who were to decree his doom ! 

‘* The final word God! was thrown up with an almost gigantic energy,— 
and he stood after its utterance, with his arm extended, his face protruded, 
and his chest dilated, as if the of the sound were yet upon him, and as 

‘he dared not move, lest he should disturb the still-echoing appeal ! 
He then drew his hands slowly back,—pressed them firmly to his breast, and 
sat down, half exhausted, in the dock.” 
' Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
; norTH, (gravely. 

© When he first commenced his defence, he spoke in a steady, artificial man- 
ner, after the style of Forum orators,—but as he warmed in the subject, and 
felt his ground with the jury, he became more unaffectedly earnest, and natu- 
rally solemn—and his mention of his mother’s love, and his father’s piety, 
drew the tear up to his eye almost to falling. He pansed—and, though pressed 
by the J to rest, to sit down, to desist, he stood up, resolute against his 
feelings, and finally, with one fast gulp, swallowed down his tears! He wres- 
tled with grief and threw it ! When speaking of Barber Beaumont, the tiger 
indeed came over him, and his very voice seemed to escape out of his keeping. 
There. was such a savage vehemence in his whole look and manver, as quite to 
awe his hearers. With an unfortunate quotation from a play, in which he long 
had acted too bitterly,—the Revenge! he soothed his maddened heart to quiet- 
ness, and again resumed his defence, and for a few minutes in a doubly artifi- 
cial serenity. The tone in which he wished that he had died in battle, reminded 
me of Kean's farewell to the pomp of war in Othello—and the following con- 
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of such a death, was as grandly delivered by Thurtell, as it was pos- 
my father and my family, though they would have mourn- 
ed my loss, would have blessed my name ; and shame would not have rolled © 
: - . over m mem 33 
ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
. THE SHEPHERD. 
Weel, I dinna ken the time I hae laucht so muckle. I’m sair exhausted. 
Gie’s a drink.—The English folk gaed clean mad a’thegither about that fal- 
i remarkable about his cutting Weare’s 
; ere was that deevil-incarnate Gordon, 
that murdered the bit silly callant o’ a pedlar on Eskdale muir, the ither year, 
and nae sic sugh about it in a’ the papers. 


TICKLER. 

I forget it. The particulars ? 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Oh! man, it was a cruel deed. He forgathered wi’ the laddie and his bit 
» trudging by himsell among the hills, frae housie to housie; and he 
it company wi’ him for twa haill days, ane o’ them the Sabbath. . Nae 
doubt he ed, and lauched, and joked wi’ the puir creature, wha was a bon- 
nie boy they say, but little better in his intellects than an innocent, only haf- 
flins wise ; and when the ane stapped, the ither sta , and they eat bread 
thegither by different ingles, and sleepit twa nichts im ae bed. In‘a lanesome 
place he tuk the callant and murdered him wi’ the iron-heel o’ ane of his great 
wooden clogs. The savage-tramper smashed in the skull wi’ its yellow hair, 
didna wait to shut the bonnie blue een, put the pack over his ain braid 
shouthers, and then, demented as he was, gaed into the Vverra next town as a 
packman, and selt to the lassies the bits o’ ribbons, and pencils, and thumbles, 
and sic like, o’ the murdered laddie. I saw him hanged. I gaedinto Dam- 
ies on purpose. I wanted them no to put ony a sie over the ugly face o’ 
him, that we might a’ see his last girns, and am only sorry that I didna see him 


TICKLER. 

A set of amusing articles might, I think, be-occasionally compiled from 
the recorded trials of our best British murderers. We are certainly 4 blood- 
thirsty people; and the scaffold has been mounted, in this country, by 
many first-rate criminals, : 

NORTH, 

One meets with the most puzzling malefactors, who trate atrocious 
deeds upon such recondite principles, that they elude the scrutiny of the 
most icacious philosophers. Butlers, on good wages and easy work, rise 
out of comfortable warm beds, and cut the throats of their masters quite unac+ 
countably ; well-educated gentlemen of a thousand a-year, magistrates for 
the county, and of public meetings for the redress mid gentoo throw 
their wives over bridges and into coal-pits ; pretty ern young 
poison whole families with a mess of pottage ; matrons of threescore strangle 
their sleeping partners with a worsted garter ; a decent well-dressed’ person 
meets you on your evening stroll, and after knocking out your brains with a 
Seen: pavers Parner; Fae are an old bachelor, or a single lady 
advanced in years, you may depend upon being found some morning stretch- 
ed along your ae he your eyes starting out of their sockets, the blue 
marks of finger- indented into your wizen, and your os frontis driven 
‘in upon your brain apparently by the blow of a sledge-hammer. 

THE SHEPHERD. 
Haud your tongues, haud your ‘tongues, you twa; you're making me a’ 


TICKLER. St 

A beautiful variety of disposition and genius serves to divest of samenéss 
Se 2 ee ee ee 
which peg clubs, mallets, hatchets, and 4 
94 aftet the: perusal of a 
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murder. ‘Your dreams are such as Coleridge might envy. Clubs batter out 
your brains ;—your throat is filled with mud, as three strong Irishmen (their 
accent betrays them) tread you. down seven fathoms into a quagmire. “ You 
had better lie quiet, sir,” quoth Levi Hyams, a Jew, while he applies a pig- 
butcher’s knife to the jugular vein; you start up like Priam at the dead of 
night, and an old hag of a housekeeper chops + ord nose off with a cleaver. 
“Oh! what a pain methinks itis to die,” as a jolly young waterman flings os 
out’ of his wherry into the Thames, immediately below Wellington Bridge 
** Spare—spare my life, and take all Ihave!” has no effect upon two men in 
crape, who bury you, half dead, in a ditch. ‘‘ He still breathes,” growls a 
square thickset ruffian in a fustian jacket, as he gives you the cowp-de-grace 
with a hedge-stake. 


THE. SHEPHERD. 


Haud your tongues, I say. You'll turn my stomach at this dish o’ tripe. 
The moniplies and the lady’s hood are just excellent. Change the conversation. 


TICKLER. 
: Yow are huddled out of a t-window by a gang of thieves, and feel yours 
self impaled on the area-spikes ; or the scoundrels have set the house on fire, 
that none may know they have murdered you; you are gagged with a floor- 
brush till your mouth yawns like a barn-door, yet told, if you open your 
lips, you are a dead man ; outlandish devils put Pp into a hot oven; you 
try to escape from the murderer of the Marrs, and other households, through 
a common-sewer, and all egress is denied by a catacomb of cats, and the offal of 
_ twenty dissecting-tables. ‘‘ Hoize him into the boiler, and be d——d to 
him ;” and no.sooner said than done. ‘Leave off haggling at his wind-pipe, 
Jack, and scoop out his bloody eyes.” 
NORTH. 

How do you like being buried in quick-lime in ae back-court, heaving 
all the while like a mole-hill, above your gashes, and puddled with your slow- 
oozing heart-blood? Is it a luxury to be pressed down, neck and crop, sca- 
rified like bacon, into a barrel below a water-spout, among dirty towels, 
sheets, and other napery, to be discovered, six weeks hence, in a state of pu- 
trefaction? What think you of being fairly cut up like a swine, and pickled, 
salted, barrelled, and —— off at fourpence a-pound, for the use of a block- 
ading squadron? Or would you rather, in the shape of hams, circumnavigate 
the globe with Cook or Vancouver? Dreams —dreams—dreams. ‘‘ I wake in 
horror, and dare sleep no more !” 

TICKLER. 

Could it have been believed, that in a country wher murder has thus been 
eartied to so high a pitch of cultivation, its 14 million inhabitants would have 
been set agape and aghast by such a pitiful knave as Jack Thurtell killing and 
bagging one single miserable sharper ? Monstrous ! 

NORTH. 
‘There was Sarah Malcolm, a sprightly young char-woman of the Temple, 
raurdered, with her own hand, a y hole household. Few spinsters, we 
ink, have been known to murder three of their own sex ; and Sarah Mal- 
= must ever stand in the first class of assassins. She had no accomplice ; 
own hand held down the grey heads of the poor old women, and strangled 
them with unflinching fingers. As-for the young girl of seventeen, she cut her 
throat from ear to ear, while she was perhaps dreaming of her sweetheart. She 
silenced all the breath in the house, and shut by the dead bodies ; went about 
her ordinary business, as sprightly as ever, pi lighted a young Irish gentle- 
man’s fire at the usual hour. 
TICKLER. 


What an admirable wife would Sarah have made for Williams, who, some 
dozen years aZ0, began work, as if he purposed to murder the metropolis ! Sa- 
rah ae tly and diligent, good-loaking, and fond of admiration. Williams 
was ‘ Gentleman Williams,” so genteel and amiable a creature did he 
seem to be; so pleasant with his chit-chat, ahd vein of trifling, peculiar to 
himself, and not to be imitated. He was very fond of children, used to dandle 
them with a truly parental air, and pat their curled heads, with the hand that 
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cut an infant’s throat in the cradle. Williams was a sober man, and no brawler + 
he preferred quiet conversation with the landlady and her family within the - 
bar, to the brutal mirth of the nes on ee were alike 
a with the suavity of his smile. But in his white great coat—with his 
ma his ripping-chisel—or his small ivory-handled pen-knife, at dead of . 
night, stealing upon a doomed family, with long silent strides, while, at the- 
first glare of his eyes, the victims shrieked aloud, “‘ We are all murdered !” 
Williams was then a different being indeed, and in all his . His ripping-. 
chisel struck to the heart the person whose cheek he patted two 
before. Charles Martell himself, or the Pounder, smashed not a skull like Wil- 
liams, the Midnight Malletteer—and tidily and tenderly did he cover up the 
baby with its cradle-clothes, when he knew that he had pierced its gullet like 
a quill. He never allowed such trifles leng to ruffle his temper. In the even~ 
ing, he was seen aon before ; even more gentle and insinuating than 
usual ; more tenderly did he kiss little Tommy, as he red to toddlé to 
his crib ; and, as he touched the bosom of the Leona in pleasing violence, 
he thought how at one blow the blood would spout from her heart. 
NORTH. 
Sarah Malcolm was just the person to have been his bride. What a honey- 

moon! How sdft would have been their pillow, as they recited a past, or 

lanned a future murder! How would they have fallen idol in each other’s 

lood-stained arms ! with the ripping-chisel below their pillow, and the maul 


upon the hearth ! 
THE SHEPHERD. 


I wadna walk by myself through a dark wood the night, gin onybody were 
to gie me a thousand pounds. I never heard you in sic a key before. It’s no 
t—it’s no right ! 
NORTH. 
What do the phrenologers say about Thurtell ? I have not seen any of their 
Transactions lately. 
TICKLER. 


That he had the organ of Conscientiousness full, a large Benevolence, and 
also a finely developed organ of Veneration, just as might have been expected, 
they say, from his character. For the seman 2 thinks that Jack would 
not have cheated an honest man, that he was another Howard in benevolenee, 
and had a deep sense of religion. 

THE SHEPHERD. 
I canna believe they would speak sic desperate havers as that. 
TICKLER, (ringing the bell, enters Ambrose.) 

Bring No. II. of the Phrenological Journal, Mr Ambrose. You know where 

to find it. Perhaps the article I allude to may not yet be destroyed. 
NORTH. 

What can the Courier mean by talking such infernal nonsense, Tickler, about 

that murderous desperado, Surgeon Conolly ? 
TICKLER. 

A puzzle. The Courier is an excellent paper—and I never before knew it 
in a question of common sense and common morality, obstinately, singularly, : 
and idiotically in the wrong. 


‘ NORTH. 

Why, the cruel villain would have shot others besides poor Grainger—and 
after his blood was cooled, he exulted in the murder of that unfertunate man. 
The gallows were cheated of Conolly, by a quirk of the law. ; 

: TICKLER. 

Judge Best saw the thing in its true light; and the country is indebted to 
him for his stubborn justice. Why, the Courier says, that not one man ina 
hundred, but would have done as Conolly did.—Oh monstrous ! is murder so 
very ordinary a transaction ? 

NORTH. 


No more, no more. But to be done with it, listen to this :—‘‘ We are in- 
formed that this unfortunate gentleman has directed his friends to supply him 
.with a complete set of surgical instruments, with all the new invengieala, and 
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@ complete chamber medicine-chest.. There is no doubt that he will be of the 
mo ony ar a pogo want of medical men there ; -but 
Gere ia Jess bt that he will be one of the first in the country, as he is co~ 
vyered with misfortunes, and unpolluted by crime.” 
TICKLER. 


‘That cannot be from the Courier. 
NORTH. 
Alas! it is—although quoted from the Medical Adviser. 


TICKLER. 

I shall row Mudford for this, first time I dine with him in town. Here is 
another folly, although of a different character, from the same excellent pa 
of our ex t friend, an account of the Stot’s Introductory Lecture on w: 
is.called Political Economy. The Ricardo-Lecture!! ““ Mr M‘Culloch began 
his lecture by pointing out the importance of the study of Political Economy, 
and observed, that the accumulation of wealth could alone raise men from 
that miserable state of society, in which all were occupied in providing for 
their immediate pe wants, by affording them the means of subsistence 
when employed in the cultivation of mental powers, or in those pursuits which 
embellish life.” 

NORTH. 

Most statistical of Stots! I had quite forgotten the stupid savage—but, 
look here, Tickler—here is a flaming account of his second display, in: the 
Morning Chronicle. ‘‘ He shewed that objects derive their value from labour 
alone, and that they are more or less valuable in proportion as labour is ex- 
pended on them ; that the air, and the rays of the sun, however necessary and 
useful, possess no value ; that water, which at a river’s side is of no value, 


acquires a value when requjred by persons who are at some distance, in pro+ 
portion to the labour employed in its conveyance.” 
THE SHEFHERD. 
. Taye thocht M‘Culloch a dull dour fellow, but the like o’ that beats a’. 
It’s an awfu’ truism. The London folk ’ill never thole sic havers frae sic a 


er. 
NORTH. $ 

On Mr Canning’s > ema to the Secretaryship, the Courier honoured 
us by gracing its-chief column with a character of that distinguished person 
Arom our pages, but without acknowledgment. He never-quotes us, therefore 
why did he steal ?. 

TICKLER. 

Poo! poo! be not so sensitive. Nothing uncommon in that. It’s the way 
of the world ; and I am sure if ODoherty were here, he would laud Mudford 
for knowing a good thing. Here’s that gentleman’s health—I respect and 
esteem him highly.—James, you are a most admirable carver. That leg will do. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

No offence, sir, but this leg’s no for io but for mysel. I thought I wad 
never hae gotten’t aff. Naething better the roasted leg o’ a hen. Safe us! 
she’s fu’ o oe What for did they thraw the neck o’ an eerock when her 
kame was red, and her just gaen to fa’ a-laying? Howsomever, there’s no 
great harm done. Oh! man, this is a grand sooping house. Rax ower the por- 
ter—Here’s to you, lads, baith o’ you. What's a this bizziness that I heard 
them speaking about in Selkirk as I came through, in regard to the tenth com- 
pany o Hoozawrs? 

TICKLER. 
Why, I cannot think Battier a well-used man. They sent him to Coventry. 
r THE SHEPHERD. 

I would just as soon gang to Coventry as to Dublin city. But what was the 
cause 0’ the rippet ? ‘ 
* Why, the Tenth ck seghenent; and,.not thin : 

y; enth is a cra iment, and, not thinking Mr Battier any or- 
nament to the corps, they rather forgot their good Pome a little or an, 0d 
made ony eae ag to him ; so, after several trifling occurren- 
ces too tedious to you with, Hogg, why, Mr Battier made himself scarce, 
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got himself rowed a good deal by the people at the Horse-guards, sold his hor- 
ses, I presume, and now sports half-pay in the pedestrian service. = _ 
THE SHEPHERD. na ine esvs on wollst 

But what for was he nae ornament to the corpse? Wasna he a gentleman? - 
NORTH. od vioghy 

Perfectly a gentleman ; but somehow or another not to the taste of the 
Tenth ; and then, such a rider ! 

THE SHEPHERD. 

What ! wasna he a gude rider upon horseback ? 

NORTH. 

The worst since John Gilpin. In a charge, he “‘ grasped fast the 
mane,” gave tongue,—and involuntarily deserted. So says his colonel ; 

Mr Battier, although he has published a denial of being the son of a mer- 
chant, has not, so far as I have observed, avowed himself a Castor. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Na, if that be the case, the ither lads had some excuse. But what garr’d 
Mr Battier gang into the Hoozawrs, gin he couldna ride? I hope ‘now that 
he has gaen into the Foot, that he may be able to walk. If not, he had better 
leave the service, and fin’ out some genteel sedentary trade. He wadna like 
to be a tailor ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, Battier, I am told, is a worthy fellow, and as I said before, he was 
ill weak. But he ought not to have gone into the Tenth, and he ought not 
to have made use of threatening innuendoes after leaving the regiment, and 
crossing the Channel. 

NORTH. 


Certainly not. No gentleman should challenge a whole regiment, especi- 
ally through the medium of the public press. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
If Mr Battier were to challenge me, if I were ane o’ the offishers o° the 
Tenth, I wad fecht him on horseback—either wi’ sword or pistol, or baith ; 
and what wad my man do, then, wi’ his arms round the neck o' his horse, 


and me hewing awa’ at him, head and hurdies ? 
é NORTH. 

It was a silly business altogether, and is gone by—but, alas ! Collier ! 
That was a tragedy iadied) ; ov eg 

, TICKLER. 

Confound that lubber, James. If he has~any feeling at all, he must be 
miserable. 

NORTH. 

His account of the affair at first was miserably ill written—indeed, ineom- 
prehensible—and grossly contradictory—extremely insolent, and in many es< — 
sential points false. All were to blame, it seems, commodore, captains, crews, 
and Admiralty. A pretty presumptuous prig ! i 

ytd - THE SHEPHERD. 

Puir chiel! puir chiel ! I saw’t in a paper—and couldna help amaist 
greeting ; a’ riddled wi wouns in the service o’ his country, and to come to 
that end at last! Has that fallow James lamented bitterly the death o’ the 
brave sea-captain, and deplored having caused sic a woful disaster ? ‘ 

MR NORTH. 

Not as he ought to have done. But the whole country must henceforth 
despise him his book. [I could pardon his first offence; for no man could 
have foreseen what has happened ; but his subsequent conduct has been ‘un- 

onable. He owed to the country the expression of deep and bitter grief, 
or having been the unintentional, but not altogether the innocent cause of 
the death of one of her noblest heroes. rs 

I see Phillitmore has heen bastinedelitg Se prudently, I opine. Y 

see Phillimore inadoing James—im I opi ou 
have no right to walk into a man’s oni; with your hat:on, 1ilté a Quaker, et 
ported by a comrade, and then in the most un-Kvlendly aisniner; ivike yoo? 
ost over the pate with a scion from an oak-stump. . 
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omPOE é : NORTH. e . 
Certainly you have not. Iam that my friend Phillimore, as \brave a 
fellow as ever walked a quarter-deck, did not consult his brother the doctor. 
-But I believe the captain had no intention of assaulting the naval historian 
when he entered the premises ; and that some gross impertinence on the part 
of the scribe, brought the switch into active service. 
MR TICKLER. 

The public will pardon Phillimore. A ‘Naval History is a very good thing, 
if written by a competent person, which James is not, although the man ‘has 
some merit asa chronicler. But the very idea of criticising in detail ever 
action, just as you would criticise a volume of poems, is not a little a , 
Southey’s Life of Nelson is good. 

NORTH. 


“Excellent. Look.at James's History after reading that admirable: Manual, 
and you will get sick. 
THE SHEPHERD. 


He’s just a wonderfu’ man Soothey ; the best o’ a’ the Lakers. 

, TICKLER. 

/Bam the Lakers. Here’s some of the best Hollands that ever crossed the 
Zuyder Zee.—Make a jug, James. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

«Only look, what has become of the supper? Mr Tickler, you've a fearsome 
appetite.—Hear—hear—there’s the alarm-bell—and the fire-drum! Saw na 
ye that flash.o’ licht. I hope it may turn out a gude conflagration. Hear till 
the ingines. I’m thinking the fire’s on the North Bridge. I hope it’s no in-:my 
freen’ Mr John Anderson’s shop. 
“i NORTH. 

I hope not. Mr Anderson is a prosperous bibliopole, and these little cheap 

on scene a me > —— Burns, and pte are admira- 
are elegantly and judiciously written—the text correct—t 
beautiful, and embellishments appropriate. ar 
wor TICKLER. 

The “ Fire-Eater,” lately published by Mr Anderson, is a most spirited and 
interesting tale—full of bustle and romantic incidents.—I intend to review it. 

ssi! THE SHEPHERD. 

The “ Fire-Eater” is a fearsome name for ony Christian ; but how can you 
twa sit ower your toddy in that gait, discussing the merits o’ beuks, when I 
tell you the haill range o’ buildings yonder’s in a bleeze ? 

(Enter Mx Amsrosz, with the Phrenological Journal.) . 
AMBROSE. 
- Gentlemen, Old Levy the Jew’s fur-shop is blazing away like a fury, and 
threatening to burn down the Hercules Insurance Office. 

, TICKLER. 

Out with the candles. F call this a very passable fire. Why, look here, the 
small type is quite distinct. I fear the blockheads will be throwing water upon 
the fire, and destroying the effect. Mr Ambrose, step over the way, and report 
progress. : 

THE SHEPHERD. 
Can ye see to read thae havers, by the fire-flaughts, Mr Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 

What think ye, James, of the following touch? “ Yet the organ of bene- 
volence is very large ; and this is no contradiction, but a confirmation of phre- 
nology. Thurtell, with all his violence and dissipation, was 2 kind-hearted 
man. 


29 3 THE SHEPHERD. 
- You're making that. Nae man can be sic a fule as write that down, far less 
. edit it. Do they give any proofs of his benevolence? — . 
sf .aiticjo 1 TICKLER. 
_Mes--yes. He once gave half-a-sovertign to an old broken black-leg and 
‘€ upon wittiessing a quarrel, which had nearly ended in a fight, between Harry 
12 
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.and Ned Painter, at the Jhouse of the fermen pegiiet-—-the i Plough 
Ai “ae |--and. which originated through Thurtell, he felt so much hurt, 
‘hat , tears. in reconciling them to each other !” 
« Teo afew ie THE SHEPHERD. 
The blackguard’s. been greetin’ fu’. som 
TICKLER, (reading.) : 

. “ His behaviour in prison was of so affecting and endearing a nature, that 
the account of the parting scene between him and the gaoler, and.others who 
had been in the habit of great intercourse with him, during his confinement, 
Sans enough to draw tears from every one whose heart.is not made of 
stone !” 

THE SHEPHERD. ‘soehT 

Weel, then, mine is made o’ stane. For it was to me just perfectly disguat- 
ful and loathsome.. Sir James Mackintosh broached preceesely my sentiments in 
the House of Commons. A man may weel greet, in a parting scene wi a jailar, 
wan he is gaun out to the open air to be hanged, without ony great benevo- 

ence. : F , y 

TICKLER. 

‘* His uniform kindness to Hunt, after Probert had escaped punishment.as 
king’s evidence, up to the moment of his execution, was of the warmest nature. 
Al h Hunt was probably drawn into a share of the bloody transaction by 
Thurtell, the affectionate conduct of Thurtell towards: him so completely. over- 
parrere him, that had Thurtell been the most virtuous upon earth, and 

and Hunt oF orrosite sexxrs, Thurtell could not have rendered. himself 
more beloved than every action of; Hunt proved he was.” 

THE SHEPHERD. 

A fool and a phrenologist is a’ ae thing, Mr Tickler—I admit that. noo. 
Hunt did all he could to hang Thurtell—Thurtell abused Joe constantly in pri- 
son—and in his ‘speech frightened him out of his wits,.by -yhis horrid,faces, 
as Hunt tells in his confession to Mr Harmer,—Ten minutes after. Jack,is 
hanged Hunt declares that he richly deserved it—his whole eonfession.is,full 
of hatred (real or affected) towards pte Derg his fap isonment in 
the hulks, his whole behaviour is reckless, and destitute of all feeling for any 
human creature, and at last he sails off with curses in his throat, and sulky 
anger in his miserable heart. It’s a shame for Dr Pool. to edit sic. yilemon- 
sense, and I'll speak to him about it mysel’. sa 

, TICKLER. peer 

Hear the Doctor himself, ‘“‘ That Thurtell, with a henevolence,sapuld 
commit such a deed, was reckoned by many complet ae mat gl the . 
science. Do such persons recollect the character o one Othello, awn by a 
person named William Shakespeare? Is there no adhesiveness, no generosity, 
no benevolence in that mind so pourtrayed by the poet? and.was a more,cool 
and deliberate murder ever committed ?” 

THE SHEPHERD. 

That beats Tims. Othello compared to Thurtell ; and what's; waur, wee 
Weare in the sack likened, ws implication, to Desdemona? That's phrenolo- 
gy, ist ?_ I canna doubt noo the story o’ the Turnip. . 

TICKLER. 

This Phrenologist admires T hurtell as the bravest‘of men. ‘ No murder,’ 

says he, “‘ was ever committed with more daring.” ‘Do ye think so, James? 
THE. SHEPHERD. a 
. Oh! the wretched coward! What bravery was therein a hig strong man 
inveigling a shilly-shally feckless swindler into a gig, a’ swaddled up in a 
heavy great-coat, and a’ at aince, unawares, in a.dark loan, shooting him in 
the head wi’ a pistol? And then, when the puir devil was frighted, and stun- 
ned, and half dead, cutting his throatwi’ a pen-knife. Dastardly ruffien ! 
TICKLER. ; 

‘* The last organ stated as very large is Cautiousness. This part of his cha- 
recter pea dinplexed in the pains he took to conceal the murder, to hide the 
body, : ‘ - 


THE SHEPHERD. 
What the deeyil! wad ony man that had murdered anither.no try 
Vou. XV. 3D 
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Saeee Weaeaeeh Bie Sey; So Sree ion ?- Was it ony mark of cau- 

‘tion to confide in twa such reprobates as Hunt and Probert, both of whom be- 
trayed the murderer? Was it ony mark’o’ caution to tell the Bow Street -offi- 
cer, when he was apprelrended, that he had thrown Weare’s watch over a 
hedge? Was it ony mark o’ caution to lose his pistol and pen-knife in the 
dark? Was it ony mark o’ caution to keep bluidy things on and about him, 
afterwards for days, in a public-house ? Fule and Phrenologist are a’ ane, sir, 
truly enough. 


TICKLER. 


*¢ A martyr could not have perished more heroically.” 
THE SHEPHERD. 

That’s no to be endured. Thurtell behaved wi’ nae mair firmness than on 
-.ither strong-nerved ruffian on the scaffold. Was his anxiety about the leng 
‘o’ rope like a martyr? Naebody behaved sae weel at the last as the honest 

hangman. 


TICKLER. 

The ass thus concludes. “ I will not detain the reader any longer ; but trust 
enough has been said to shew, that if ever head confirmed Phrenology, it is the 
head of Thurtell.” 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Fling that trash frae you, and Jet us out by to the fire. The roof o’ the 
house must be falling in belyve. Save us, what a hum o’ voices and trampling 
o’ feet, and hissing o’ ingines, and growling o’ the fire! Let’s out to the Brig, 
and see the rampaging t. 

TICKLER. 
You remind me, Hogg, of Nero surveying Rome on fire, and playing on the 


THE SHEPHERD. 
Do ye want a spring on the fiddle? See till him, North’s sleeping! Let’s 
out amang the crowd for an hour. He'll never miss us till we come back, and 
- crutches are no for a crowd. 
Scene III.—The North Bridge—Mr TicxuerR and the SHzrHERD incog. in 
the Crowd. 
TICKLER. 
Two to one on the fire. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
That’s a powerfu’ ingine.—I wad back the water, but there’s ower little o’t. 
(Addressing himself generally to what Pierce Egan calls the audience, )— 
* Lads, up wi the causeway, and get to the water-pipes.” 
"tT he hint is taken, and the engines distinguish themselves greatly.) 
TICKLER. 
“Hogg, you Brownie, I never thought you were the man to throw cold water 
on any night’s good amusement. 
, THE SHEPHERD. 
‘T’'ll back the water, noo, for a gallon ‘0’ whisky. 
TICKLER. 
Young woman, it’s no doubt a very pretty song of old Hector Macneil’s,— 


** Come under my plaidie, the night’s gaun to fa’, 
There’s room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa.” 


_ But still, if you please, you need not put your arm under mine, till I. whisper 
“into your private ear. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
What’s the limmer wanting ? 
FEMALE. 
What !—Is that you, Mr Hogg? Ken ye ocht o’ your friend, Captain ODo- 


“herty ? 
‘ THE SHEPHERD. 
There—there’s half-a-crown for you~ pang about your business, you slut— 
or I'll brain ye. I ken nae Captain ODoherties. 
_ TICKLER. 
- I remember, James, that a subscription-paper was carried about a few years 


Pe 
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ago, to raise money for pulling down this very range of buildings, which had 
pont ale ap Bata me genaennn * A oe 
' THE SHEPHERD. 
And you subscribed ten pounds ? 
TICKLERe 
an I should as soon have thought of subscribing ten pounds for Christianizing 
—_ THE SHEPHERD. 


There’s an awfu’ wark in Embro just now, about raising Monuments to every 
body, great and small. Did you hear, sir, o’ ane about to be raised to Dubis~ 
son the dentist ? 

TICKLER. 
Ma wish It vend y a double ane Dubisson 3 ye ag onsneg Aa cu. 
ith one han ing a refractory patient jaw-bone, 
the other forcibly introducing his instrument into the mouth.—I have seen a 
sketch of the design, and it is equal to the Hercules and Anteus. 


; : THE SHEPHERD. 
Whaur is’t to be erecked ? 


In the Pantheon, to be sure. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Houts—it maun be a joke. But, Mr Tickler, have you seen a plan o’ the 
Monument built at Alloa to Robert Burns? 

TICKLER. 

Ay, James, there is some sense in that. My friend Mr Thomas Hamil- 
ton’s design is most beautiful, simple, and impressive. It stands where it 
ought to stand, and the gentlemen of Coila deserve every praise. I have heard 
that a little money may be still needed in that quarter—very little, if.any at 
all. And I will myself subscribe five pounds. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

So will I. But the Monument no being in Embro’, you see, nor Mr Tho- 
mas Hamilton a man fond o’ putting himself forward, ane hears naething 
about it. I only wish he would design ane half as gude for mysel. 

TICKLER. 
- Ah! my beloved Shepherd, not for these thirty years at least. \Your wor- 
thy father lived to ninety odd—why not his te | Some half century hence, 
our éffigy will be seen on some bonny green knowe in the Forest, with its 
honest brazen face looking across St.Mary’s Loch, and up towards the Grey- 
mare’s tail, while by moonlight all your own fairies will weave a dance round 
its pedestal. 


TICKLER. 


THE SHEPHERD, (in amazement.) 
My stars! yonder’s ODoherty. 


TICKLER. 
Who? The Adjutant? . 
THE SHEPHERD. 


ODoherty !—look at him—look at him—see how he is handing out the fur- 
‘niture through the window, on the third flat of an adjoining tenement. How 
the deevil got he there? Weel, siccan a deevil as that ODoherty !—and him, a 
the time, out o’ Embro’, as I hae’t under his ain hand ! 
TICKLER. 
There is certainly something very exhilarating in a scene of this sort. I am 
. a Guebir, or Fire-worshipper. Observe, the crowd are all in most prodigious 
spirits. Now, had it been a range of houses tenanted by poor men, there would 
have been no merriment. But Mr Levy is a Jew—rich probably—and no 
doubt insured.—Therefore, all is mirth and jollity. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Insurance offices, too, are a’ perfect banks, and ane canna help enjoying a 
bit screed aff their profits. My gallon o’ whisky’s gane ; the fire has got it a’ 
its ain way noo,—and as the best o’ the bleeze is ower, we may return to'Am- 
brose’s. 


TICKLER. 


. Steady—there was a prett mnie oh Sue Aicbaing i t of the fourth s : 
The best is to come yet. What a contemptible affair is an illumination ! _ 
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THE SHEPHERD. ; 

Ye may say that—wi’ an auld hizzie at every window, left at hanic to watch 

the candle-doups. si 

‘ STRANGER,—( To the SHEPHERD. ) 
Sir, I beg your pardon, but you seem to be an amateur ? 

| ie ata SHEPHERD. 
No, sir,—I am a married man, with two children. 
pr STRANGER. 

Tis'a very so so fire. I regret having left bed for it. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

_ What! were you siccan a fule as leave your warm bed for a fire? I’m thinks 
ing you'll be nae-mair an amateur than mysel, but a married man. 
By STRANGER. 

T have seen, sir; some of the first fires in Europe. Drury-Lane, and Covent- 
Garden Theatres, each burned down twice—Opera-house -twice—property to 
the amount of a million at the West India Docks—several' successive eotton- 
mill ineremations of merit at Manchestet-—two explosions (one with respect- 
~~ loss of life) of powder-mills—and a very fine conflagration of shipping at 


THE SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler—heard ye ever the like ? 

TICKLER. 

Never—Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 
I’m the Ettrick Shepherd—and this is Mr Tickler, sir. 
STRANGER. 

What! can I trust my eats—am Fin preseni¢e of two of the men, who have 
set the whole world on fire ? 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Yes—you are, sir, sure enough, and yonder’s the Adjutant ODoherty, wi’ 
his face a’ covered wi’ coom, getting sport up yonder, and doing far mair harm 
than good, that’s certain. But will you come with us to Ambrose’s >—Whare 
is he, Tickler?—whare is he ? Whare’s the gentleman gotie ? 

TICKLER. 
T don’t know. Look at your watch, James,—Whiat is the hour ? 
THE SHEPHERD, (fumbling about his fob.) 

My Watch is gone !—my watch is gone !—he has picket my pocket o” her ~~ 
Deevil burn him !—I niffered wi’ Baldy Bracken, in the Grass-market, the day 
‘béfore yesterday, and she didna losé a minute in the twenty-four. This is a 
bad job—let us back to Ambrose’s. I'll never see her face again. 


Scene I1V.—The Banquetting Room. 


NorTH, (solus, and asleep.) 


Enter on tiptoe Mr AmBrose. 

- This fire has made me anxious t my premises.- All right. He is fast as 
a nail ; and snores (first time I ever heard him) like the rest of his species. 
Bless my soul !—the window is open at his very ear. 

(Pulls down the sash.) 
NORTH, eeceboning) 
Ambrose! I have had a congellating dream.—lIce a foot thick in my wash- 
hand basin, and an icicle six inches long at my nose ! 
AMBROSE. 
T am glad to have awakened. you, sir. Shall I bring you a little mulled 


port ? 
NORTH. 


No—no—Anibrose. Whee] me towards the embers. I hear it reported, Am- 
brose, that you are going to gut-the tenement.—lIs it su? 
AMBROSE. 
It is an ancient building, Mr Nortli, and somewhat incommodious. During 
the summer montlis it undergo 4 great change and thorough repair: 


. 
ET be 
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ui ait. 3 } NORDH. is @diow «zavano t bow Vibert: 
Well, well, Ambrose, I rejoice to know that a change’ issdemanded by the: 
increase of resort ; but yet, methinks, shall contemplate any alteration with 
a pensive and melancholy spirit..'This very room, Mr Ambrose, within whose 
four walls I have been so often lately, must itsdimensions be changed ? Will 
this catpet: be, lifted? That chimney-piece be removed? I confess that the 
thought affects me, Mr Ambrose. Forgive the pensive tears: ~ pails“ 
(Takes out his square of India, and blows his nose in @ hurried 
and agitated manner.) : 
AMBROSEs 
Mr North, I have frequently thought of all this, and rather than hurt your 
feelings, sir, I will let the house remain as it is. I beseech you, sir; be coms 
posed. 
NORTH. 


No! “ Ambrose thow reasonest well,” it must beso. The whole city unders 
goeth change deep and wide, and wherefore should Gabriel’s Road, and the 
Land of Ambrose, be alone immutable ? Down with the partitions! The mind 
soon reconciles itself to the loss of what it most dearly loved. But the Chaldee 
Chambér, Ambrose ! the Chaldee Chamber, Ambrose! must it go—must it go, 
indeed, and be swallowed up in some great big- wide unmeaning room, destitute 
alike of character and comfort, without one high association hanging on its - 
blue or yellow walls ? ; 

, AMBROSE. 

No, Mr North, rather than alter the @haldee Chamber, would I see the 
whole of Edinburgh involved in one general conflagration. 

NORTH. J 

Enough—enough—now my mind is at rest. With hammers, and with.axes 
both, let the workmen forthwith fall to: You must keep pace, Mr Ambrose, 
with the progress, the advancement of the age. 

AMBROSE.. | © 

Sir, I have been perfectly contented, hitherto, with the aécommodation this. 
house affords, and so; I humbly hope, have been my friends; but I owe it tov 
those friends to-do all I can to increase their comforts, and I have got a plan 
that I think will please you, sir. 

NORTH. 

Better, Ambrose, than that of the British itself. But no more.—Think you 
the lads will return? If not, I must hobble homewatds. 

AMBROSE. 
Hearken, sir—Mr Tickler's tread in-the trance. (Hait susurrans.) 


(Enter Tick.er and the SHEPHERD.) 


TICKLER 
Have you supped, North ? 
NORTH. 


Not I indeed.—Ambrose, bring supper. (Ewit Ambrose.) 
THE SHEPHERD. : , 
_ Lthink I wull rather take some breakfast —Mr North, I’m thinking ponies 
sleepy ; for you're lookin’ unco gash. Do you want an account.’ the fire? , 
NORTH. 

Certainly not. Mr Ambrose and I were engaged in a very interesting con- 
versation when you entered. - We were discussing the merits of the Exhibi- 
tion. ‘ 

THE SHEPHERD» 1 

O’ the pictures? I was there the day... Oh! man, yon things o’ Wulkie’s 
are chief endeavours. ‘That ane frac the Gentle Shepherd, is just nature her- 
sel... I wush he would illustrate in that gait, some o’ the bonniest scenes in 
the Queen’s Wake. 

TICKLER. : 


Worth all. the dull dirty daubs of: all the Dutchmen that ever vomited in- 
toacanal, Nauseous ninnies ! a coarse joke may pass in idle talk—a word and 
away—but think, James, of a human being painting filth and folly, dirt.and 
debauchery, vulgarity and vileness, day after day, month after month, till he 
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covered the canvass with all the accumulated beastliness of his most 
and sensual imagination ? 
NORTH. 
Stop, Tickler—remember Teniers, and—— 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Remember nae sic fallow, Mr Tickler ; Wulkie’s wee finger’s worth the hale 
o’ them. “ Duncan Gray cam here to woo,” is sae gude, that it’s maist un- 
endurable. _Yon’s the bonniest lass ever I saw in a’ my born days. What a 
sonsy hawse! But indeed, she’s a’ alike parfite. 

TICKLER. 

‘Stop, Shepherd, remember. I saw a Cockney to-day looking at that picture, 
and oh! what a contrast between the strapping figure of Duncan Gray, his 
truly pastoral physiognomy, well-filled top-boots (not unlike your own, James,) 
and sinewy hands that seem alike ready for the tug of either love or war—and 
the tout-ensemble of that most helpless of all possible creatures ! 

NORTH. 
John Watson is great this year. Happy man, to whom that beautiful crea- 
ture, (picture of a Lady,) may be mae soft — ! What innocence, 
implicity, , and gaiete du cour ! , if that sweet damosel would 
hk of om Sakepen like the-—— 4 
THE SHEPHERD. - 

Haud your tongue. Why should she think o an auld man? “ Ye might 

be her gutcher, you re threescore and twa.” ‘ 
TICKLER. 

Mr Thomson of Duddingston is the best landscape-painter Scotland ever 

Ss. than either Nasmyth, or Andrew Wilson, or Greek Wil- 


NORTH. 
Not so fast, Tickler. Let us discuss the comparative merits—— 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Then I’m aff. For o’ a’ the talk in this warld, that about pictures is the 
warst. I wud say that to the face o’ the Director-General himsel. 
NORTH. 
A hint from my Theocritus is sufficient. What think you, Bion, of this 
parliamentary grant of L.300,000 for repairing old Windsor ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 
- Inever saw the Great House o’ Windsor Palace, but it has been for ages the 
howf o’ kings, and it mauna be allowed to gang back. If L.300,000 winna do, gie 
a million. Man, if I was but in Parliament, I would gie the niggarts their 


fairings. Grudge a king a palace! 
NORTH. 
What say you, my good Shepherd, to a half million more for churches ? 


THE SHEPHERD. 
Mr North, you and Mr Tickler is aiblins laughing at me, and speering 
uestions at me, that you may think are out o’ my way to answer; but, for 
a’ that, I perhaps ken as weel’s either o* you, what's due to the religious es- 
tablishments of a great and increasing kintra, wi’ a population o’ twal millions, 
mair or less, in or owre. Isn’t it sae? 
- NORTH. . 
~ Well said, James. This is not the place, perhaps, to talk much of these se- 
rious matters ; but no mini will ever stand the lower in the estimation of 
their country, for having ena! some hundred thousands more of the people 
to worship their Maker publicly once a-week. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

I’m thinking no. Nane o’ the Opposition wad agrant o’ half a million 
for bigging ls, the mair’s their merit ; and if sae, what for no kirks 
Edication and religion should’ gang hand in hand. That’s aye been my thocht. 
(Enter Ambrose, with supper.) Howsomever, here’s sooper ; and instead o’ talk- 
ing o’ kirks, let us a’ gang till them.—Put down the sassages afore me, 
Ambrois. Ye're looken unco weel the noo, man ; I hardly ever saw ye sae fat. 
How is the mistress and the bairns? 
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~ AMBROSE. me 
‘All well, sir, I thank you, Mr Hogg. a : mee 
“ts THE SHEPHERD. ‘ Bb scy, 
Od, man, I wush you would come out at the preachings, when the town’s 
thin, and see us at Altrive. 


a AMBROSE. 

I fear it is quite impossible for me to leave town, Mr Hogg ; but I shall al- 
ways be sheat hhigipy to see you here, sir. 

THE SHEPHERD. . 

I’ve been in your house a hunder and a hunder times, and you ken lntes 
ance in the flat aboon ; and never did I hear ony noise, or row, or rippet, 
low your rigging. I dinna repent a single hour I ever sat here ; I never saw 
or heard naething eid or done here, that michtna been said or done in a mi- 

ut it’s waxing early, and I ken you dinna keep untimeous 
fire taigled us. 


nister’s manse. 


hours ; so let us devoor supper, and be aff. That 
NORTH. 
I had been as for an hour, before mine host awakened me, and had a 
dream of the N Pole. 


THE SHEPHERD. 

North Pole ! How often do you think Captain Parry intends howking his 
way through these tetbergs, wi’ the snout 0” his discovery ships? May he ne- 
ver be frozen up at last, he and a’ his crew, in thae dismal regions! 

NORTH. 

Have you read Franklin and Richardson ? 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Yes, I hae: Yon was terrible. Day after day naething to eat but tripe aff 
the rocks, dry banes, auld shoon, and a godsend o’a pair of leathern breeches! 
What would they no hae given for sic a sooper as this here! 

TICKLER. 
Have you no intention, James, of going on the next land-expedition ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Na, na ; I canna do without vittals. I was ance for twenty hours without 
ing a single thing but a bit cheese and half a bannock, and I was close upon 
the fainting. Yet I would like to see the North Pole. 
TICKLER. 
Where's your chronometer, James ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Whisht, whisht ; I ken that lang-nebbit word.—Whisht, whisht.—Safe us ! 

is that cauld lamb ?>—We'll no hae lamb in Yarrow for a month yet. 
“TICKLER. 

Come, North, bestir yourself, you’re staring like an owl in a consumption. 
Tip us A, my old boy. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, Mr Tickler, what langish is that to use till Mr North? Think 
shame o’ yoursel’. we 

NORTH. a 
No editor, James, is a hero to his contributors. t 
Wei ‘se . Pe SHEPHERD, 
eel, weel, r ané will never forget my respect for Mr Christopher 
North. He has lang the support o’ the Scores, the pheelosophy, the 
religion, and what’s o’ eat importance as onything else, the gude manners 
o’ the kintra. 
TICKLER. 
Forgive me, North, forgive me,—James. Come, I volunteer a song. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

A sang! Oh man, you're a bitter bad singer—timmer-tuned, though a de- 

cent ear. Let’s hear the lilt. ' 
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, coe ie 
be happy «to~--day,' As the gods are when 
fa) o~ 


‘drinking a - hove. Rehan. Haak a ~- way! 


Give way to each thought of your fancies, 
That ces, ase 
-Or ces, or looks.of the’ fair : “¥ 
jm een that from fears of to-morrow 
You borrow 
No sorrow, nor foretaste of care. 
Drink away, drink away, drink away ! 
For the aha of those you: adore : 
Come, charge ! and. drink fairly to-day, 
Though you swear you will never drink more. 
1993 


I last night, ext, and quite melancholy, 
Cried folly ! 
What's Polly to.reel for her fame ? 
Yet I'll banish such-hint-ill the morning, 
And scorning 
Such warning to-night, do:the same. 
Drink away, drink away, drink away ! 
*T will banish blue devils and pain ; 
And to-night for my joys if I pay, 
Why, to-morrow I'll go it again. i 
MR AMBROSE, (entering with alarm.) 
As I live, sir, here’s Mr ODoherty. Shall I say you are here, for he is ina 
wild humour ? ws . 
nter ODouERTY, singing. 
I’ve kiss’d and I’vecprattled: with :fifty fate maids, 
And changed them.as.oft,do ye see, &c. ; 
(North.and Tiekler rise to go.) 
. ODOHEREY. 
What, bolting ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Ay, ay, late hours disna agree wi’ snawy pows. But I’se sit an hour wi’ 
you. (The Adjutant and the Shepherd embrace—North and Tickler disappear.) 
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LETTERS (POSTHUMOUS) OF CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ, 
No. 


Usk, 1819. 

Your letter came to me, covered all 
over with post-marks and directions ; 
but a letter gives a fillip to one’s spi-. 
rites, even though the news in it be six 
weeks old. I don’t know when I shall 
be in London again—perhaps never. 
I always hated leaving any place with 
a consciousness that I must, at a given 
time, come back again. Thank Heaven, 
there is now no living creature to whom 
my moments are of much consequence ! 
East, west, north, or south—to death, 
or to t enjoyment—I am free to 
take ty catiegs” 1 takty push right on 
without injuring any one to the very 
extremity of this world ; and there are 
almost as few whom it would concern 
materially, if I were to drop over into 
the next. 

I am here—will you understand 
why?—hiding my light under a bushel. 
A simple, unpretending, well-dressed, 
captain of cavalry, with half-pay, and 
two horses, and one servant for all. 
I have my gun, and my flute, and my 
fishing-rod ; and § wplay with) my 
German pipe ; an Venus, who 
makes love to all the women, and so 
introduces her master.—Poor Venus ! 
A dog is a being that there is no safe 
providing for.—I hope she'll die before 
me—for I can’t make her a ward of 
Chancery ; and, ‘though there is no 
cruelty in extinguishing life, I should 
not like the kindness of having ‘her 
killed. 

Straying, for the last month, through 
Oxfordshire, and Herefordshire; and 
Somersetshire—revisiting localities in 
leisure and indeperidence, which I had 
beheld under circumstances of danger 
or privation. In some places I sought 
for objects that had ceased to exist. I 
walked (as I thought) towards a par- 
ticular houséin Oxford and the very 
street had disaj d. Where the 
views still remained, my new medium 
did not help the prospect. Hight years 
has made a change in the remains of 
Ludlow Castle, or in the remains of 
Charles Edwards.’ Frode ‘past the gate 
of Leamington barracks.—Do you te~ 
collect anything; Fletcher, here ?—I 
saw the old stables, in which I had 
fagged over a splashedl troop horse for 
many a weary tii. And the ‘‘ post,” 

Vou. XVI. : 
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yor A erat 
; r onitieg 
toe 
at the commandant’s door, where I hail 
often stood sentry, and been’ as hiing 
asa wolf. And the ‘school, in'¥ 
I had drawn tears and curses from’ 
many a raw Irish recruit, when Twas 
a -rider.” I felt almost as if T 
had ‘a sort‘of affection for —— 
I had little 


TI. 


and yet, Heaven’ kriows, 


cause’ to have !—But there’ was 
one house which I did not care’ to see, 
(when it came to the point,) although 


‘I thought I had come to’ 


for little other p !—Is it not 
strange, when a man feels that he‘ean- 
not live either with a particular wo» 
than or without her ? And yet such an’ 
infernal sensation did come over me’ 
as I approached the eotiogs that was! 
Levine's, that I wheeled short up the’ 
back lane that leads to the river—how 
many times I had rode up it, to wa 
ter, with the troop ! and ost stum= , 
bled over a little creature, (a soldier's 
wife, ) who had been kind to me when’ 
kindness was an object!—I thtew 
some money down, and galloped off, 
for I thought, by her eye, that’ she’ 
knew me.—If she did—what a tale’ 
there was, within ten minutes, through 
every washerwoman’s in Leamington ‘! 
—Do you remember when I “ drew;”* 
in the open market-place, ‘and  res~ 
cu oet roast meat from the militia- 
men ! 

Heighho !—Y our letter came in ex-' 
cellent season. It is aw afternoon. 
No trout-fishing—which serves tokeep' 
me walking, at least ; and the ‘views! 
about the deep valley of the Usk, here, 
are delicious.) ~~ Din WOES 


Why, it is not so fine a stream, ‘to® 


be ‘gure; és thie Stix’ between Carsidet .ane 


and Clonmel ; but you ought ‘to relish” 


liberty anywhere, And Tf should be?!) 


the better of a companion, if he were’ 
such a one as I could converse with.! 
Tam as free as the veriest can 
savage! and have the advapitage of 
ci ion’ all round me at the same 
time. ‘I live in inns; and avoid large 
towns; and finda weleome—and a 
real prey ri oe Mie 
have just got the right ealibre too, aac 

s station and equipage, about’ 
me. Sufficient to make me the equal) 
of a Duke ;' and yet not Pere ete 
raise mé out of the reach’ of’a‘reasonw! 

SE 





- I have been here three 

I rode away in a vile fit of spleen 
o venmy. The ay was 
what people call “ full”—ate 

of fashion coming in to bathe ; 
and citizens over from Bristel to drink 
ilk. It was nine at night when 
d—a ightworthall the 

_ Sobright that theeyetrayelled for 
to the very horizon— 
mountain, and meadow, all 
ld, and in deep stillness ! 
in the sunshine, for 
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w comer to the sports detected, 
“mile distance—not 
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a , when your 
on, ten knots ay hour 
foam, and he curvets, and 
and epasses, before your 
a Danish harlequip dog be- 
mel ny mm 
Brac re, 
fathoms depth, and shin- 
image of silver, strange- 
painted! It anhalt 
est India service, and of 
in that beautiful St 
; when I used to leave the se- 
ou the mosquitoes, and the yel- 
ies, and the Sangaree, to run 
im a canoe over reefs as green,as 
field, all living with shells and 
and. ‘‘ parrot” fishes and “ sea- 
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thinking, acutely, 

. Half willing to be 
with myself, and almost 

it with the world.—I 


times, and almost came 
good spirits,” in which 
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(April, 


you and I had ridden, (when we had 
only them to “‘ feed and clothe” us,) so 
many night marches through the Pen- 
insula—in front—in the rear—aside— 
any way to escape the turmoil and up- 
roar.of the division. And my Spanish 
servant, enjoying the scene almost-as 
much as I did myself. Humming 
** The Fight of Ronscevalles,” and puff- 
ing white paper for .a segar |—A man 
is entitled to be luxurious in the minor 
arrangements of life ; and really, a fo- 
reign servant is one of the luxuries of 
domestic detail, I can talk to José, 


. and let him talk to me, without the 


danger of a mistake, The rogue has a 
tact—an intuitive perception-—a mode 
of his own, of arriving at one’s mean- 
ing. A foreigner manages to be per- 
fectly familiar, and yet, at the same 
time, perfectly respectful—a point at 
which aes oo (though with 
more brains, aps) never, by an 

chance, pom dan Many a hen has this 
very José stolen for me—and cooked 
when he had done! And with a man- 
ner, too—an absence of grossiereté—a 
view of the correct mode in which the 
thing should be done !—Not like my 
great two-handed Thomas—shall you 
ever forget him?—that went out to 
steal turkeys; jand that we met, in 
broad day, with®@ live one under each 
arm, pursued by a whole village !— 
Butwe rode along, I tell you, as gently 
as horse’s foot could step—past farm- 
houses, and cottages, and apple or- 
chards, kore the dogs all asleep !) not 
having the most distant determination 
when, or where, we should stop ; and 
so came into Usk about one o'clock in 
the morning. Pavement being no part 
of the parish arrangements, our arri- 
val disturbed nobody. It was as light 
as it could have been at noon, and yet 
not even a stray cat was in motion. 
The white muslin curtains were drawn 
at the low bed-chamber windows ; 
shutters did not seem to be thought 
necessary anywhere ;—things looked 
as though you might carry off the 
whole village, if you were strong 
enough to take it up, and walk away 
with it. Ishould have ridden on to 
Chepstow ; but—*‘ Great events,” you 
know!—the door of the .inn stood 
ajar ; and yet not a creature was mo- 
vingnear it. I dismounted ; entered 
on tiptoe ; walked through three apart- 
ments without seeing a soul ; and at 
last found a party of a dozen—all 
women but three—seated, the snug- 





1824."] 
gest in the world, in a parlour behind 
the “* bar” at supper. 
. And here I have been ever since, i in 
peace, and half ess— 
and dozing, and letting myself drop 
into love with the lan fords niece— 
the most celestial—( talk of “ angels!” 
there never was anything but woman 
half so handsome !)—the most exqui- 
1 of fifteen that you ever be- 
helain your existence! An expression, 
somethingin the Charles-the-2d taste ; 
but more delicious a thousand tirnes 
than the handsomest of all his school ! 
Hair, dark brown ; but not black—I 
am tired of the teinf de feu. L 
long, blue, mild, melancholy 
es, and eyelashes as soft as silk. A 
in—Oh ! such a hand !—like the 
flesh of the fair Flemings in Mieris 
the elder’s pictures! And such 
and teeth! not the dead ivory white 
—but almost t—the lips, 
living !—And the the shape— 
even finer than the face! So full, and 
perfect ! the bust !—carve it yourself, 
and there isn’t a line that you would 
alter! The dress too!—alt im the 
fashion—(new here)—of fen years 
age: The bodice fitting square, like 
Roman corslet, upon the neck and 
shouldet—the hair, in ringlets upon 
the throat—the waist, a little long— 
the frock—( that is, thie’ best,” you 
know)—tather short upon the ankle 
~the whole, almost making you P 
about “ Fashions for Wales” and 
a print i in the Lady’s Magazine, for 
1796 ;” and yet convincing you that 
oe fashion—the ugliest—is pretty 
retty woman ; and that the 
style whalers you is ineomparably the 
most becoming that ever was invent- 
‘ed !~And then, over the whole of this 
girl’s attractions, Fletcher, there is a 
charm—Do you conceive ?—~of soft- 
ness—a soothing placidness—a vo- 
luptuous tepose—that, to me, is ruin 
resistance ! @ yoice, that you know 
gs to beauty, even before you 


+. ‘see the owner of it! and not a point 


of angularity, or hitb what people 
call * smartness,” in feature, tone, or 
manner. No boldness, yet no reténtie 
a reer 
or stiff, or re ™m 
forage-cap ( (at renee) in her Atl 
ther's room this morning, and came 
back, fora exeuise, to fetch it, about 
“& minute after. And, if you could 
have seen ‘the smile—she was * 
putting it on—when she look 
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betel ae eee a ee 
turned half round, to judge of it in 


dishes for dinner, and dines upon the 
plainest—orders wine for his servants, 
and drinks coffee for himself. a 00d. 
tempered, sober, satisfied, 
everything to the decision of the land- 
lady ! why, I am being the most ex- 
trayagant man in all the world ; 
saving three-fourths of my income all 
the while! Comé down, 
come down! F'am in exceeding | 
humour, and will Jet val come. 
will be Sunday in a day or two ; 
then Ff shall go if church, atid’ 

arson home to dinner. Meantime 

ave my half-dozen shots on the ‘hifl 
in 4 mo thie Padneey nee lies a 
preserve 


sants” with my = hand in Pe thd “ig 
—I would Wout walk init a by 

yard, atid’ rare Sew the yew Ss 4 
ravi Shae epic rat 
wards sun-set—(they fers acpea 


“ay amuse ‘cal iy vindrald in the’ 


meé, is he sah As 
get them here ; Petia 


Yor mie 





aeons 





of; your friends ever read. _ Bil+ 
,you play but seldom ; and chess 
shave not brains for. The dinners, 
avd wine ?—why, there you have 
he ad , certainly,—though not 
even there, be it understood, when 
dine (absolute), in Bond. Street, 
essrs L+-—— and S—— may do for 
hose to,whom it is “ Life!” to be at 
essrs L-—~- or S——~’s; but they 
certainly won't do for anybody .who 
has pretensions even to a te.— 
And, afeey oil (give me only a little of 
the French wine) and I never was so 
well for these seven years past, as I 
am now upon boiled fowl and. broiled 
Severn ya eX i your bee 
circle—take. it round—Park, 
Opera, and Almack’s included,—can 
you find anything—do you think you 
can ?—to compare with this beautiful 
Eliza here ?—who, with nothing ever, 
I'll lay my existence, beyond a coun- 
try ing-school education—swing- 
ing, or, *‘ making cheeses,” in the gar- 
den, all day, and arguing about the 
prettiest colour for garters, with some 
other incipient plague of one’s life, all 
night—has a thousand times more de- 
i of perception—ten thousand 
times more captivatingness and natu- 
ral taste—than half your women (of 
ow class) who think only about how 
manage to marry one, or 
lorem women (of another class) 
Xe JZ have no nerves to think of at 


! 

For your friend’s prattle of their 
“ fortune,”—with whom, and where, 
tell me, is the “‘ fortune” found? Not 
much among the girls, you know,— 
even as notice ; for they fall 
in. love. with the dancing-master—or 
the popular preacher. Then the ladies 

a.certain age—take them, vice and 

and all—are caught (and again 

you know it) by a very different kind 
of people. Is not the ‘‘ fortune,” in 
rath, found, where, in the end, most 
of the fortune is lost? Among ladies 
with thin legs, who are divine because 
they dance at the Academie de Mu- 
sigue ; or others who have risen into 
sti n_ by successively disgusting 
some dozen different people? I do 
protest, I give thanks every morning 


: 


when I get up, that I succeeded to an 
estate of five thousand a-year, instead 
of being born to one—so have I 


asinosities of those “strange 


flies’ who swarm past. your door e 
seen three o'clock ! The pd 
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dy one. 


the atrocity of vice. 






CApril, 


are perhaps. the most. reasonable of 
them ; and ag what shocking dogs they 


are! Then the drinking men—who get 
up about dusk! And the ‘‘ Fancy” gen-~ 
tlemen—who.are worse to methan all! 
I saw.a “ lord” of your particular ac+ 
quaintance, just before I Toft town, Site 
ting ina ‘‘coffee-shop,” by Covent-Gar- 
den, ‘ talking dogs,” as the French 
idiom would be, with the keeper of it, 
There was the “ ‘Turn out,” standing 
at the door—servants in red coats and 
white hats,—Peer. buying foundered 
curs, as dogs “ of highest market.”— 
** Flash,” and familiar,—The vulgari- 
ty of the ‘‘ coaching stables,” but not 
wit.—Fancied he was astonishing, 
and condescending at the same .time ; 
Fad really, viewed with almost un- 
isguised contempt, even by the rascal 
who was Gonting him "Oh ! that 
exquisite Sir Giles Overreach !—Had 
not the dog feeder, now, here the best 
of it ?——And this same man shall get 
you up in the House of Lords, and— 
** oppose” (if he be bit that way) 
* the views of the minister !” 

And I detest this regardlessness to 
decencies and received opinions, for 
the'sickening trick of heartlessness that 
it generally brings along with it. It 
is dangerous sometimes to get over 
one’s prejudices; they often prevent 
an ill beginning. The droyer who 
strikes at a sheep very heavily to-day, 
would scarcely strike very lightly at 
his own child, on occasion, to-morrow. 
ne taeie is, that our iy ingenuous 

outh”—I am turnin agogue, you 
vill think — are in” thneried: We 
flog a boy through the classics ; and 
then turn him out to inhabit among 
men. From seventeen to twenty-five 
we allow him for folly and extrava- 
gance ; and the odds are great, but he 

joes some. act within that time, which 
he repents to the last hour of his life. 
Since the day of Chesterfield, I know 
of no writer on the education of men, 
who is worth a farthing. If he wasa 
‘ courtly scoundrel,”’—and I don’t 
think he was,—why, if he was, he was 
only so much better than an uncourt- 
The feeling of a gentleman, 
next to a pure moral feeling, is the best 
check upon that excess which forms 
Habits. have 
changed since Chesterfield’s time ; and 
the detail of his precepts, had he lived, 
would have altered with them: But 
the principle upon which he set out 
was a correct one. He legislated. for 





mMaNn.;and looked: to what he could 
get, rather than to what he could wish 
for.. Fine a;man five pounds, and _per- 
haps he may pay it; fine the same 
man fifty, and you only perhaps send 
him to prison. Are there not steps in 
the scale of moral, as well as of politi- 
cal offence? A larceny is less mischie- 
vous. to..society than a burglary; a 
burglary without personaloutrage, bet- 
ter than.a burglary with personal out- 
rage; a robbery on the highway bad, 
but better than a “ cutting and maim- 
ing,” or a murder.. And why should 
we look nowhere but in the Old Bai- 
ley, at redeeming the circumstances 
of, crime? Mark, when you hear any 
act of very outrageous baseness or fol- 
ly--when a man is a town jest for his 
mummeries ; a published dupe to cour- 
tesans and black-legs ; a rioter in the 
streets par excellence ; a brute, or, in 
other words, a ‘‘ choice spirit” —Mark 
if he be not some parvenu, or half- 
trained lad broke loose from school. 
Why! up to the last moment before a 
man starts in life, is not the world so 
deseribed.to him, that he must find 
it rather anything than the thing it 
has. been represented? The grand 
fault of our moral instruction, is the 
high. tone im which it is conveyed. 
Sin; we are told, is death ; and there 
the teacher leaves us. The restraint 
is peremptorily insisted upon, and even 
the advantages of it are not half ex- 
plained. We are not only command- 
ed to be angels, and, if we cannot 
be .angels, left to be anything we 
please ; but really little or no pains 
are taken to shew us why we should 
be angels if we could. 

Say that a thoughtless lad, just 
launched from college into a society 
like your present circle, seduces girl 
of decent family, and abandons her, 
like a scoundrel, to her fate-—You 
and I must not talk about such cases 
* not occurring ;” we know that they 
do occur, and that. men are damned 
for them, if men are damned at all.— 
This:booby has been told that seduc- 
tion.is a ‘ high crime ;” and he sees 
many ‘ high crimes,” hourly, in very 
respectable commission. He has heard 
that punishment for such offences 
will follow in ‘another world,”— 
and he believes that “‘ other world” to 
be a very long way off. What would 
be the effect upon thieves of twen- 
ty, if a law were to enact, that pre- 
sent highwaymen (bating repentance) 
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should be hanged at the of eigh- 
ty years? Has any ph friend, 
or, relative, pointed out to this sil- 
ly boy the immediate consequences 
Cwhich pass repentance) of the crime 
which he has committed? Has.any 
one asked—will ‘he sell his favourite 
horse to be whipped to death in a sand 
cart?—or his spaniel to be worried and 
fought by butchers?—or on what prin- 
ciple is it that he is dooming a crea- 
ture, for whom he has once felt affec< 
tion—to rum, insult, want, and 
public infamy? He hears nothing at 
all of 4 from his Ls 8 ie, 

ours. They congratulate him w 

Lis triomph, He is a ‘* fine fellow’ 
he has‘‘ bonne fortune” —the world will 
‘‘ hear of him”—the women find him 
* irresistible !” Is it not sop —Has any 
onesaidto awretchedunthinkingblock- - 
head like this—who—what—are these 
people to whose commendation you 
are listening?—They are “friends, ’"— 
Ay—as you have been—‘ friends,” 
to their own gratification.—Friends ! 
Why—you are boon companions— 
sworn brothers—every one of you!— 
When the last of the club was carried’ 
to prison, who came forward to give 
bail for him?—When the bankrupt,, 
last week, destroyed himself—one less 
—Was it not so ?—sat down to table. 
Is there a man among these, your 
“ friends,” in whom you even think 
you can confide? Is there one who 
(if B is were in want) you believe 
would help you with a shilling ?— 
Their talents, or their worth—Come! 
—which is it you would first. bear 
witness to? Is it the gentleman who 
packed the “ fight” at Moulsey, that 
you love best; or he who poi 
the “ favourite” at Newmarket ;—he 
who fled yesterday (this was your 
‘dear friend”) from his bafl ;.or he 
who, the day before, “ gave” the In- 
solvent act to his creditors? Nay, an~ 
swer—for these ‘‘ friends” are all com< 
plimenting you upon your “ success” 
—except the one who whispers (and 
lies) that he was paths. p with the 
lady before you—are you most proud of 
the gentleman’s applause who app 
in the long ski coat, or of his who 
has pinned his character in life, to 
the short jacket? Is it he who was 
thrashed (last) by the “boxer, that 
immortalizes you ; or he who 
* the bull dog” to eat “* the monkey” 
in “ four minutes ?”—Come !. look at 
your triumph—'tis as noble at least 





a8 to be boasting about it. It is atri- 
umph! A notable one, God wot! 
foee pon! T prant the thing fo a th 
I grant t ing is a lit 
ain “But she will “ do well” 
? Marry some “ fellow ;”—or 
** make her fortune,” as “ others have 
dotie before her ?” —You saw her only 
ssterday—look at her again to-day. 
has to “ do well.”—Come, 
and witness her career. Did you take 
her from home before you abandoned 
her; or have her parents yet to turn 
her out of doors ?>—that approved wise 
policy, and humane, to a child when 
most she needs tion !—Well, 
then !—she is gone. She stands for 
herself. Houseless, pennylem, hope- 
less, and with the hand of society 
against her ! She has written her “last 
farewell” to the false address that you 
left eh She has written again 
to you, and again—begging not to be 
allowed to ae abe hal waited 
in nse—(the pet torment, be 
sure, —_ ity }—she has berm in 
suspense, and in agony—at last to re- 
ceive no answer. Come! What shall 
her “fortune” be ?—for I care not 
which way you put it. She has tried 
every “‘ friend,” and been refused by 
all. She is without food now—with- 
money—without lodging—with- 
Out protection. Strange words, 
some accident, are beginning to 
upon her ear. The demons wit TOs- 
per on human annihilation, are 
ming ¢elamorous for their prey. Hark ! 
to the consolations of the old lady— 
who would “ think scorn” to “ mourn 
for a fellow that abandoned her !”— 
There’ is her Jew husband toohe 
“ must have his rent,” and thinks 
“‘oné man a§ good as another.”— 
Come, t—now, for life or death, 
—for your “ triumph” is on the down- 
ill you have one rival in her 
‘embraces,—shall it be one, or shall it 
be a thousand? Will you find her 
sttaw hat floating in the stream, when 
you take your early walk to-morrow 
fiorning—(it is the same which you 
onee bought for her, and she has 
it, you see, to the last,)—or shall 
live on for a short space—for your far« 
ther punishment—and her ownh—mal« 
treated—laughed at—desperate—de- 
graded? See her—this is your “suc-~ 
cess”’—the sport and football of ev 
ee t ruffian! See her—this is 
e 
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an that forsook her home for 


[April, 
you !—courting injury—why, how is 
this >and outrage for her bread !~ 

Nay—look, I es on—you 
Were used to caress her—to be proud 
of her? It is she who sat by your bed 
when you were sick ; who knelt at your 
feet when you were wayward. Come! 
Doyou not recollect >—think again !—~ 
how finely moulded was her form! 
Her eyes, how dark and expressive 
how joyous and how kind her smile! 
You do remember how many om 2 
you have slept upon her bosom— 
many tranquil days of pleasure you 
have owed to her society !—Come, 
rouse! look up and see her !—Ts this 
the woman that you knew ?, It is she 
that was the woman whom you knew 
and loved ; but—Nay—never tear your 
flesh—she can never be that women 

ain. 

Cut your heart into more atoms, 
than, were it human, it would ‘be 
bursting into ;—spill your blood—to 
the last dregs—the blood of half man- 
kind—the change is wrought, and, in 
this world, there can be no change 
back again !—Where is your beauty ? 
—Speak !—Here is but a loathsome 
mass of hideousness and corruption. 

The ringlets have fallen off. ‘The 
teeth are discoloured. The eyes are 
lustreless and sunken. The cheeks, hol- 
low and haggard. The lips—so ashy ! 
The arm—‘tis something wasted ! 
This is your “ triumph !”—No—no— 
I forget—there was a mind too to be 
destroyed. Deli¢acy, if not resolute 
Virtue—manner, if not strong moral 
feeling. But it is gone—not even a 
wreck remains behind! One degrada- 
tion came from necessity ; that endu- 
red, the rest were unfelt—unnoticed. 
The first blow—it was friendly— 
brought apathy to all others that could 
follow. The whole mind is unstrang. 
There is moral lunacy—the depravity 
of disease. Oaths—curses—words hor- 
rible to nature as to decency—filth— 
theft—habitual intoxication—the va- 
riety of vice attendant upon senii- 
mental alienation !—Is this the “ 'Tri- 
amphi ?”—Not quite—but its comple- 
tion approaches. It is mendicancy—a 
prison—a workhouse—and a parish 
grave ;—and the moment, perhaps ten 
years after, when some wretched, larce- 
fous, half-starved child, bred in the 
poor-house where its mother perished, 
and sentenced by the law to whipping 
or transportation for crimes which food 








Gin ie aT 


ight have prevented, discovers, and 
mie i the ultra * Triumph !”-—sa- 


lutes you with the name of “‘ Father !” 
The human mind wants that its at- 
tention should be called—sometimes 


mn! the contemplation of plain 
» It is not enough to say te men 
merely—* Be virtuous !” If you would 
do good—one case is worth a hundred 
arguments—shew them the misery that 
arises out of evil. Men are ill enough, 
Heaven knows; but, in the mass, I 
doubt if they are cruel. Shew the 
miserable, thoughtless boy whom I 
have described, the effect ef his imper- 
tinence ; shew him merely the havoc 
that it is making; and a hundred to 
one but he will shrink from it. The 
mere animal instinct that teaches him 
to quail from pain, will go far to make 
him honest. What is he—where is he 
—when consciousness overtakes him ? 
When he finds that there is a hell— 
the hell of vain regret and recollection 
—earlier to be encountered than that 
with which he has been threatened ; 
that there are tortures, which make 
sure of him on this side the grave, 
however (until it comes to the point) 
he may fancy he discredits those be- 
yond it. 

But these, you will say, are the re- 
veries, and the acerbities of approach- 
ing.age ; or, if you do not say so, it isnot 
because Tam only four-and-thirty, but 
because you are two years my senior. 
eine ah you - peng me of 

i I say thirty-six ? Heaven 
knows ! my own condition I give up. 
Of all men living, he is the most to be 
pitied, who is competent to pity other 

» To know is, of necessity, to 

ve suffered moral impalement—to 
have been mentally broken upon the 
wheel! It is to have suffered ingrati- 
tude from men, and (still worse) de- 
ceit from women; to have seen cou- 
rage and honour starve in rags, where 
vice and cowardice stood successful ; 
to have waited, and so to have learn- 
ed patience ; to have been baffled, and 
so to have acquired perseverance ; to 
have been taught caution by being 
cheated, and coolness by the use of in- 
jury.—To be wise, is to know only 
that ing can be known with cer- 
tainty ! It is to know that honesty to 


day is no for honesty to-mor- 
row 3 poet ao, tes state, no securi- 
ty for conduct in another. It is to 
have seen strict principle coupled with 
the coldest selfishness, and the seeds 


od 
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of destruetion i 
heartedness and kind ; 
learned todoubt where all find certain 
ty, and to deny confidence even where 
we trust ; to have discovered 
that there is little in life worth 

caring for, and nothing—not even one’s 
own opinion—that can safely be relied 


upon. 

Will you answer that these discoveries 
are not always the concomitants of age ; 
that there are men who, even to death, 
retain their wonted spirits and their 
wonted follies ? The spirits are often- 
er of the constitution, than of the 
mind. We laugh, and it is with gai- 
ety and good humour, at twenty-five ; 
and we still laugh at fifty—but it is 
with satire and misanthropy. The 
calculating point, according to circum~ 
stances, comes earlier in life, or later. 
The enthusiastic find it first; the 
wealthy born (whom all the world:is 
interested in 0 ed commonly’ 
last in the discovery. Fools antic even 
to the grave, unconscious either of the 
scoff, or the jestings of mankind. The 
dull soul has never dreamed of happi- 
ness; he cannot fall, for he has been 
always upon the ground. But, for the 
man of real mind and energy, who feels 
his stre upon the wane; who has 
soared like the rash youth of Crete, 
and who finds that his wings are failing 
under him ; whose mental perceptions 
are yet acute, ow 7 his physica} 
forces desert him ; who is alive to:the 
sense of his own futility—of his weak- 
ness, and fallen condition ! For such a 
man, what resource ?—Alas ! resource 
there is none. 

For, first among those bright illu- 
sions which have iled him up to 
this dark hour—first, and hardest !—~ 
he loses his sensibility to—his capacity 
for being cheated by the charms of 


mysterious, inexp Enyy 
fear disturb him ; and a touch perhaps 
of that instinctive dislike which pre- 
vents males, even among animals, 
from ever meeting with much friend- 
liness of feeling. Bat with woman he 
is happy ; for, with her, nature teaches 
him that nei ate. By grew fem ne 
ic sovereign, er implicit slave. 
a eee 
fortune is the hi If itis his pri 
to command, it is his pleasure to obey. 
Her ‘triumphs, her happiness, her 
injuries—all are his. Her jealousy will . 








398 
but flatter him—her wa 
amuse, Faults may compel hi 
braid i may drive him 
to abandon ; but she has this security 
let it guide her choice in all inter- 
course with a man of heart and feeling, 
that his dearest wish is incomplete, 
while the least of hers remains un- 
gratified. ' ' 
But there is one fault, which no 
tears, no penitence, can atone for; 
one act which murders at once, man’s 
love—his confidence—and his pride ; 
one crime which may be pardoned, but, 
while life holds, cannot be forgotten ; 
—beyond which there is no hope, and 
from which—sooner from the grave, 
there isreturn! The mask which man 
wears abroad, to hide his follies, and 
his interests—the armour in which he 
clothes himself against man—against 
MAN, whether friend or fi this 
is stripped off before the woman that 
he loves ; and nature springs rejoicing 
in her proper, though unwonted free- 
dom. But, thus naked, let him once 
be wounded, and he never stands se- 
cure again! He does not take fright 
hastily. The last thing—it is so or- 
dered by a merciful Providence !—the 
last thing that a man doubts, is.a wo- 
man’s fidelity. Tell him that she is 


proud—and prodigal—and negligent 
—and vindictive—that her folly has 


blasted his pr ts—her extrava~- 
ce dissipated his fortune—all this 

fre ‘will listen to, for it does not quite 
shut out all hope ; but tell him that 
she is unfaithful, and his very heart 
and soul reject the charge, for slan- 
der! Hint only that there has been 
htlessness—indiscretion—a —— 
mentary indulgence of vanity—that a 
smile has, even accidentally — 
forth a corresponding simper from the 
world—say that his ruin has been ima- 


gined—dreamed of—resolved against 


——that the thing has occurred as pos- 
sible—the hun thousandth 

tion of an atom—the amount for which 
a ce line’s breadth, 
which is apa repens 
approach to a thought of it—and the 
very vital principle throws back the 
charge, for life cannot go forward in 
connection with it ! He will not light- 
ly credit that as true, which he feels 
he is:lost if he does but pause to think 
of ! He will not confess that wound— 
even to himself—for which all nature 
affords no remedy :—that stain which 


blood may change the hue of, but . 
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which even blood cannot wash: out! 
but let the —e of disgust 1— 
once be forced upon him ; and it lives 
with him—body and soul—through 
his existence—he is lost to the wo- 
man who betrays him—to the whole 
sex—and to happiness for ever—assu- 
rances of truth, he shall smile at ; its 

pearances shall have no weight with 
him ; he has learned the hari lesson, 
that he is not (as he thought he was) 
infallible ;—and though the reality of 
security may be restored to him, the 
belief of it can never be ! 

It is a hard lesson this to learn, 
Fletcher, and one which it disturbs a 
man even to think of. Is it. written, I 
wonder, that I am to go through the 
horrible ordeal of acquiring it ; or am 
I to glide drowsily on, and easily, into 
nonentity and forty ! Shall I arrive at 
the mildest, or the most painful, con- 
dition of a man whose youth is past ? 
Endure an agony of recollection; or 

off in apathy of feeling >—knowin 
ies the mass of men ~ knaves, wat 
myself little better than the rest ; look- 
ing to probabilities rather than to state- 
ments, in every transaction ; ceasing 
to have any virtue very active, but 
knowing vice too well to be misled by 
it ; desiring .wealth as children covet 
counters ; - ing of my own funeral 
as a matter of possibility ; and u- 
ally—this is the “mere Sblivion’=-for- 
getting that sucha thing as gratification 
ever existed ? : 

Ah! Fletcher, this is no new, no 
questionable shape of feeling! What 
led the knight of old to the hermitage, 
the sovereign to the eloister—what 
but a sense that virtual death required 
a virtual tomb ? The warrior lived but 
upon the tears of his enemies, the 
smiles of his mistress : His music was 
the neighing of his battle-stced, or the 
a the minstrel on the feast-night 
in his hall! Alas! if the trumpet 
sounds now, it does but call abler 
champions to the combat; the min- 
strel’s song is of his deeds, but it is of 
deeds which he can do no more ! Oh! 
those words which no man, perhaps in 
any state, was pleased to hear—the fiat 


‘thathars possibility —the“‘Neveragaint! 


—never !” Release me from torture 
with those words, and their chilling 
import arrests my gratitude for the 
moment. Take a man from misery 
“ for ever” —and he doubts for an in- 
stant—‘“‘ was it misery ?” 

Be sure I will never be content to 

6 
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myself. The future, the future ! 
tide some not to think 
beauti rl !—I could be 
happy with her now! But, if I lived, 
here should I be—what ‘would be- 

om of me ten years hence ? 

I will write no more, nor think any 
more, upon this subject, or upon an 
other roe ten I get out of poe = 
myself over the absurdi- 
ties of the world. i 
Sey? And 

your acquaintance, who are slaves to 
Tight boots and plaited Prod wine j 
Mercy on me; what must the man be, 


5 ‘ most 
_member belonging toi wil 


er win 
from me. ‘What ! bg 
like the wpe preston i. 
da as he was 
in his kitchen ? Can you 
a@ man wil Oa pry ne 





PUNISHMENTS IN THE ARMY: 


WE were just sitting down to puta 
few. observations together upon this 
, which, after being abandon- 

ed by the honourable member “a 
y 

the honourable member for Aberdeen, 
wines we pr Eager a Newspaper con- 
oe of Sir Hussey Vi- 

ae on the third reading of the Mu- 
tiny Bill, which pretty nearly relieves 
us from all trouble on the subject. The 
question, as far as it was necessary to 
consider it at all, did quite as well 
probably in the hands of Mr Hume, 
as it could have done in the hands of 
Sir Francis Burdett ; Sir Francis ne- 
ver troubled himeelf at all about the 


principle of the thing; and as to the 


was wanted, to se ft seems see 


at rest wae = epee for 
ts in 
~_ he rea points it seems to » pen ty 


member fo Readg)o melee 


, (from his service with the vere 


2 ‘Mr Hume would probably be 
: inlermed of the two. ith 
respect. to the “ Facts,” that is to say, 


" a gn ne to death,” &c., (u 
the opponents of cpa 

ome hast rg fw sup 

them aici” out, with the ines os or 


men, ies upon a 

principle; and, hig Apt that the 
mere of esprit between 
the two nations g fies necessarily call 
for a material difference of re, and 


y oe yr naar 


that the adoption of Mr Monck’s en. 
reise would entirely ae ae 
political constitution of our army.; 
and a to 











soe” 
shew the netessity of letting that'con+ 
Theyember for Reading sshd of 
' sa 
juld not see thewhéle of t. He saw; 
instance, that it is not easy to make 
a map serve tly, who doés not 
‘to serve at all. Our domestic 
nts— = tote ay mem 
these people will conduct themselves 
with propriety, from the fear of losing 
their employments. But, if we ate to 
‘abont. * abolishing” the power of 
i ing punishments in the 
army, we must not take the country as 
itis now—we must look toa state of war. 
as well as to a state of peace—we must 
go back to the state of affairs between 
1809 and 1812, when Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was exerting himself to accom- 
plish this same object ; and when it is 
notorious, that so far from apprehend- 
ing discharge from their employment 
@s a loss, soldiers were content to risk 
the several punishments, and eyen to 
inflict mutilation upon themselves, to 
get away from it. Upon common ana- 
Bye, it was impossible that the case 
sho 


be otherwise. The same man 


who was getting thirteenpence a-day, 
as a soldier, subject to a grievous re- 
‘straint upon 


his personal liberty and 


conduct, could go and earn, as a wea-. 


‘ver, from five to six a want 

oe tas he could aye tha aes, 
: ‘we ive this man, 
dor behig. « soldicr, something Hike the 
saine pay that he would receive for be- 
‘fpg an artisan, (which would have'add- 
‘ed to our war expenditure about eight 
or nine millions per aunumi,) we'stood 
‘Tittle chance of making him ““affaid,” 
‘to say the least of it, of being disehar- 
‘ged—allowing for no possible distaste 

beyond mere pecuniary consideration) 
“to the service ; and, for the suggestia 
‘of imitatin the French system, or gi- 
‘ving away commissions as a matter of 
“right,” so as to make the soldier a 
's lator, fond of his profession as 
road to fortune !—say, still, that 
instances of distaste, or want of con- 
duct, would not appear—say that our 
‘men would certainly reject porter in 
the’ present, fer promotion in the fu- 
ture—then, what would become, with 
an army so constituted—what would 
thet of Fe eat? We nigh Sim 

iberti nd? We are not apt 
wee be ai very hastily, but this 
‘would be * dragooning” the country 
witha vengeance! Woul 


Punishments in the Army. 4 


all thespeéch- 


CApril, 
t,” (with ‘a ‘Tie 
re ~ (2 aes ‘aeaiee 

vernment to get rid (safely) of fift 
Shounand men within the eh aed 

years ? ; 
But we will take it for granted, that; 
as regards its political constitution, our 
atmy must remain what it is,—unless 
those gentlemen, who so much’ éom- 
mend the military system of Fratice, 
would like to accept the system of 
France in this country? And the 
next question,—whether, as our army 
stands, we shall maintain its discipline, 

is disposed of in 2 moment. 

Upon the excellence of our disci- 
line, and the advantages flowing from 
t, we believe there can be but one 
Opinion. Take it for good and ill, and 
itis superior—we say superior, to any 
in Europe. We were told, in 1812, of 
the “ Portuguese troops,” whom we 
were making soldiers, ** without flog~ 
ging!” Ask ‘officers who served with 
them, what their discipline really was ; 
and, farther, whether they were not 
flogged with the sword, in regiments 
commanded by Englishmen? We 
are told; that in Prussia, there is now 
no. corporal punishment! Ask if it 
ever happens in Prussia, that an_of- 
ficer beats a soldier’ with his bare fists 
upon parade ? The mere military dis- 
cipline of the French may be equal to 


, Onrs—their field discipline—(though 


that, as a general proposition, well in- 
formed people are not quite ready to 
admit, ) but what is the comparison as 
to their moral discipline—their disci- 
ad in quarters and in the camp? 

, there is not a man who ever 
served against the French half a cam- 
paign, that can hesitite in answering 
the question. Sir H. Vivian ‘stated 
broadly in the House of Commons, 
‘and there is not a military man to 


“whom the fact is not notorious, that, 


in the south of France, during the'last 
war, the superior discipline of vur troops 
was worth a force of ten thousand 
mén to us. We have made our soldiers 
fight, and beat all before them, with- 
out either the sput of brandy, or the 
prospect of :plunder—we have made 
them mvmeible, so long as we téll 
‘them to go on, and perfectly amenable 
the moment they resume their ranks ; 
and shall ‘we talk htly—-not of cot- 
recting ‘abuises, for let abuse, we Say, 
be punished ‘without mercy—as ‘the 
power vested is ‘necessarily great, Tet 
the consequences of trifling with it be 





1824.) 
proportionably heavy ;..but, after ren- 


troops—-and can any crea- 

je deny it?~todsptaly the 

Chetty) ok chee nthe dia 
y; giving: 

ss gl ie aiikabaite liave 

svined — 


We then come to the only real ques» 
ee the others were scarcely fit 
upon)—can the existing dis- 
ine of our army, be maintained 
woes the power of inflicting co 
ral punishment ? The ieal evil of 
the right, (as it stands, ) is confessed to 
be almost nothing. The Men flogged 
to death,” (even when they are to be 
got,) do very little, with us, towards 
an alteration of the system. The 
‘* Cases’ commonly come from persons 
who have an foterest in misre ta- 
tion ; they are put into the hands of 
gentlemen unacquainted, practically, 
with military ;and, nine 
times in ten, when. thoroughly sifted, 
they turn out to have no foundation 
whatever. But, although we have, me 
in supposition, few men /** flogs 
to death” seanedindte and, im 
very few men, as the truth is, 
flogged at all, yet we will admit the 
possibility of abuses, and, what is far 
worse, of accidents ; and what is 
proved then, but that the one must be 
punished ,and the other guarded against 
as much as ? A man—now we 
will:take just the. most dreadful case 
that could mati of peculiar 
the thing is physically 
dies in consequence of recei- 
ving a hundred while a stur- 
dier offender would have suffered thrice 
that number. without Snes in njury: 
This is .a possibility w one 8 
ders almost be pe ecges7 is it not 
just. as. possi tone man may 
edtch: a cold, anda fever, and die, 
being ‘put into a common stone~ 
Geena in a county gaol, which 
a hundred other rogues had inhabited 
without sus any inconvenience 
whatever? In case—and Hea- 
ven forbid that either should happen 
once in fifty years—but, in either case, 
what has happened, except an accident 
which, as far as we can; we endeavour 
to guard aqunet? And, for the fear of 
that seems to us to be a matter 


y less im The 
oe to abatater 
otha: note power ‘et that is not? 
‘What becomesiof the authority of the 


ine 


Pantene intha teat. 


keer 
of au 


nye noauor nea 


a 
we ate. 
sonable, sonable aah ae 


of, , against the ' 

course 

(of cour conduet must be pind a 

the army, as,itas | 

else. Make the are severe ag 

you will, and infliet it without. lenity 

or favour... ; But. do not. ** give up 

police,” because police ; some- 

ihe misconduct themenlFete or for- 
dK 


ras cake e fec: 
What, rea- 
eon 


events, are very,rare; and nom 
is an t{point in. our 
sion,) that the ‘abolition. of. 
punishment must be confined to 

Sir Ronald 'Fergasson; who 
yotes.im favour of; pestmnining) tap’ Se 
that point, avowing his’ conviction .f 

impossibility. of . 
Now, we will not 

the possibility of actual | service):im 
ea aaelias me 
will come-at once to the, puni 


d they, ust be milder 
mg regan Pye Ne 
pane generally, be the 2 
means > 
may, that are. toinfluence our soldi 

i of that)infliction.. (© ¢; 


county magistrate; what becomes of . 








s out his stated time ; 
and is free, when the bell strikes, to 
do as He may be a drunken, 
, idle, dirty, profligate va- 

3 and yet, if he comes at six in 
egret works until six in the 
‘evening, it is enough. But we regu- 
the whole domestic arrangements 

a soldier. On duty, or in 
saemarias teases his clothing, Ii 
‘pose pay, e his clothi i 
mit his cievasiametite, curb his tongue, 
and insist, besides, upon his conform- 
ing to habits of blenes, sobriety, 

ity, to which (the proba- 
bility is at least) he has been entirely 
unaccustomed. All this is to be ac- 
by the dread of two pe- 
a ve pa and ‘* Impri t.” 
's ill,” as the proverb says, “ ta- 
kin’ the breeks off Highlandman”— 
and yet a Hi an, though he has 
no “ » Makes a good soldier for 
all that. Let us see how far these pe- 
naltiesof “ Fine” and “‘ Imprisonment” 
can be made applicable. 


his or accoutrements ; 


ing the regimental 
perty 5 slovenine in his a) potatoe 
ce of orders; and drunken- 
ness. er these — is the 
rest. ‘The propensi 
to drink, (from which the French aa 
Germans are pretty nearly free.) cau- 


rel ; theft (this is generally 


commits ; at 
the same time, it is only for overt acts 
of offence, and for those very frequent- 
ly repeated—never for faults of negli- 
gence, that corporal punishment is 
resorted to. From “ Fining,”—come 
to the detail,—very little good can be 
expected.. If a soldier be a married 
man you can’t fine him. Thirteen- 
pence a-~day (subject to certain de- 
ductions) is little enough already to 
support a man and his wife. A sol- 
dier who is not married, lives (as the 
technical term is) ‘ in mess ;” and 
then his pay is distributed pretty near- 
lyas follows.—So much for his “‘ mess” 
—that is, for bread and meat, &c. 
which is daily issued to him ; so much 
back for “ arrears,”—that is re- 
tained to theend of each month, to pro- 
vide such articles of clothing and regi- 
mental necessaries as he furnishes him- 
self, the overplus (more or less, accord- 
ing to what ties he may have 
wanted ) being paid to him in money at 
the regular day of settlement ; and so 
much (this is from eightpence to ten- 
pence) issued weekly, under the denomi- 
nation, we believe, of ‘‘ Beer-money,” 
which forms the whole of the soldiers’ 
spending money, between the 24th of 
one month, and the 24th of another. 
Now, the short objection to fining, is 
that the soldier has it in his power to 
defeat the penalty. The “ arrear” 
pays, as we have o ed, for inciden- 
tal expenses—It finds a man linen, 
stockings, trowsers, shoes, blacking, 
brushes, and other articles of personal 
necessity ; and pays also for any acci- 
dental damage, or loss, which may 
happen to the appointments supplied 
to him by government. The destina- 
tion of this fund, therefore, depends in 
agreat measure, it will be seen, upon the 
will of the soldier himself ; and it com- 
monly happens, indeed, that a steady 
man six or seven shillings balance 
at the end of each month to receive, 
while the drunkard has eaten up all, and 
is perhaps “‘ in debt,” (that is to say, 
has received issues to a greater amount 
than his whole “ arrear” will cover, 
into the bargain.) Now, if once.a 
system of fining was regularly carried 
into action, the men would deal so as 
to waste their whole “‘ arrear,” (in the 
month,) without leaving anythi 
which could be deducted for “ Fines, 
and so the power in the quarters 
where it was most: needed, would 





which would be productive of infinite 
mischief to the service, as the last is 
already a high military offence. 

We come next, to the penalty of 
“ Imprisonment,” which, where the 
troops are in “ quarters,” lies open, 
directly, to objection. In barracks, it 
would be possible, certainly, to build 
a specific: prison for the refractory ; 
we shall shew before we have done, 
that a pee 8 mage “< one would 

ibably be required ; but, in quar- 
Sess shoes would be no atone inet 
to hand men over to the civil power; 
and we will j eaulhae those =— 
resist corpora ishment, as 
grading to the ‘ character” of the 
army, whether it would greatly in- 
crease its bility to see soldiers 
marched in dozens, day by day, 
like common felons, in - out’ of a 

i or county prison? We say 

“ day by day,” because the number of 

i nts under the new regime 
would. as certainly increase, as the 
number of burglaries would increase 
in large towns, if ceased 
henceforth to be a capital offence. 
Whatever objections may arise to at- 
taching severe punishments to particu- 
lar crimes, there can be little doubt that 
(where the penalty is firmly inflict- 
ed) the frequency of the ce will 
abate. For one housebreaker, we have 
twenty pi ets ; this can hardly 
be because the abstracter of handker- 
chiefs has a nicer sense of moral pro- 
er the burster of street doors ; 
t is because he knows heis only doing 
an act which subjects him to less se- 
rious juences. 
- There is another principle, which 
we shall immediately notice, upon 
which the frequency of punishments 
in the army (subject to the abolition 
ceaiy Iacrens'; Bey ter the. peowent 
crease ; but, present, 
we go on with the efficacy of Impri- 
sonment, and its power of application. 
And, waiving the unreasonableness of 
confining a man in a gaol with felons, 
for that act, which, though a military 
offence, would, out of the army, be no 
offence at all ; and waiving the little 
slur which it would cast upon the cha- 
racter of the service, to see our men 


that imprisonment 
been considered, by our criminal law, 


as a penalty sufficient! ge to 
prevent men from doing ‘ that w. 
they have a ee to 5 are 
causes (asev man 
is aware) which add wakede 
sonment less tertible to.a soldier, 
itis to individuals in common life. The 
man lives upon the gui vive. He fags 


hard, (the cularly) 
little ; and, habi , enjoys very li 
personal liberty. ere a solder has 


two or three guards (i.e. is two or three 
times w Bie as eo a 
pee at wea 1 
ee of some one we par Ps 
him ; for, by a clause in the mutiny 
ap ra ight now be repealed,) he 
isa if he-be found at a greater 
distance than.a mile from his quarters ; 
to such a man, if he be at all an idle 
or irregular fellow, a few days of shut- 
ting up becomes a rest than a 
ishment. The adjutant should not 
sole judge in a question of this de~ 
scription, but he is an authority ex- 
tremely n to be consulted upon 
it. Every officer knows that there are 
men -. iments, a men ve yA 
example would speedily do mischief, 
it were not corrected, who would fre» 
quently rather take a day’s confine- 
ment, (or two, ) than mount theirguard. 
This alone, is sufficient to make 


imprisonment entirely inefficacious, as 
theh accapay sams yon —_ 
out adverting to a practical inconve 
ence very material, which would arise 
Suh at inte Sly Sones Sees 
ut a man into confinement, you 

is services as a soldier ; and in a cavale 
ry regiment this amounts to a consider- 
able difficulty, because some one must 
be found to take charge of his horse, 

The same objection applies—their 

complete inefficacy in practice—to_a 
variety of re unknown pro- 
bably to the parliamentary abolition- 
ists, which have been tried at different 
i ing-officers of re- 


" were 
—that is, to sweepi 
ing. doo." inate, af 
Caporale: en dhetpention tea 

e to the i t it is a 
rule in the beat regulated regiments, ra« 
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such men from their “ ree. 
; pom at such employ f 


« .dBetra, 


is correcting a man for one fault, 
him to be guilty of another. 

i isoners, and 

day at, fatigue ? 

good at any time ; 

the. were apt to be insolent 
and unman mapas to the non-com- 
missi cers who superintended 
them; but take away the power of 
ishment, and— what if 


of the constable in 
ado about Nothing. 
. Youlare to bid any 
in the Prince’s name. 
‘* Watchman. What if he will not 


stand 
‘* Dogberry. Why, then, let him go.” 


_ One farther punishment only—the 

Drili—we shall stay to advert 
to. We don’t know well what has 
become of it now, but it got into use 
a good deal after the Parliamentary de- 
bates on “ flogging” in 1811 and 1812, 
The infliction consisted in loading a 
man-with his whole weight of arms 
andaccoutrements ; buckling hisknap- 


order';” and in that state 


ing him up and down (say) a gra- 
sdichtiewetipenits the rain, or 
ander a burning sun, for six or eight 
hours together. This punishment, as 
cruelty, and danger to the 

health of the der, was incom: 
jectionable than a slight 
the lash, and did not 
event, one fifth part 


But, apart even from these consi- 
derations, there are yet abundant rea- 
sons why it would be mere madness 
to give up the power of flogging in the 
army. . 

: Certainty, which we can waive, up 
to a certain point, in eivil affairs, is 
the very principle. of life to military 
i Punishment, in the army, 


April, 
niust be summary, or half its value.is 
lost; and it must beof a kind too that 
can neither be:,resisted nor evaded. 
Four-sixths of -the criminal offences 
which are committed in civil soeiety, 
are done ‘in; the hope to escape, by 
some means or other, ) the penalty at- 
tached to them ; this hope in the army 
must not be allowed to exist. The 
minor punishments used have some 
weight now, because soldiers know 
that, for repeated faults, there is the 
last resort; but take that last resort 
away, the minor punishments will 
be slighted, and, probably, rebelled 
against. 
} And a mistake seems to exist, in 
some quarters, as to what. it is that 
we aim at first in punishment. A 
highly respectable member observes, 
the other night, in the House) of 
Commons.—* Men’s minds are not 
mended by inflicting torture on their 
bodies,” Why, who, in his senses, 
ever supposed that they were? Whe 
ever thought that men were made bete 
ter by being hanged ?—Or even. by 
being transported ?—Or even by being 
put into the Tread-mill ? Puniahmem’s 
taken in a practical sense, is meant less 
to reform men who have committed 
crimes, than to prevent others from 
imitating them. We warn the irre- 
mediable culprit from offending again, 
by.a dread ot having the infliction re+ 
peated ; and we give notice to a thou~ 
sand others, that his offence cannot be 
committed with impunity. 
We object nothing to the persons 
who put their trust in counsel.and 
prison discipline; their efforts. may 
save the units ; but the millions must 
be saved upon a broader principle. It 
is absurd. to say of severe punish- 
ments, that they excite horror rather 
than deter by example. We cannot 
(absolutely) cure propensities to crime 
by example; nor tendency to feveral- 
ways by calomel ; but we do good by 
exhibiting both the one and the other, 
~ Men are no doubt, for highway rob- 
beries, hanged, and highway robberies 
are still committed ; but cease to hang 
men for highway robberies, and see 
how the matter will stand:then ! 
References te the practice “ in 
France,” we have already said, weigh 
with us: nothing.; A. laxity, of moral 
discipline prevails in the French:ser- 
vice, which no man will talk. of per- 
mitting to exist. in ours. Mere ne- 


glects: of military, .precision,—as the 
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— soldier does not dritk, he-is 


The conseription too, 

a kind of men, as Getvates, into the 
French ranks, more easily operated 
on. by ‘a feeling of “pride, than ez- 
ploughmen, and shoe-makers. And, 
moreover, it is not difficult to give up 
the power of flogging soldiers, where 
we ‘brand thei, shave their heads, 
and condemn them to labour as con- 
victs—by what kind of torture the la- 
bour is compelled after this sentence; 
whether whipping or otherwise—does 
not appear. 

But the question is not what iy done 
in France; but what will: do in this 
country. Thequestionis not, if oursys- 
tem is perfect ; but if our system is the 
best. It proves nothing to shew, that 
€0 ‘punishment has been got rid 
of entirely in one or two particular re- 
giments. There is, ‘or lately was, a 
power in the army of “ exchanging” 
men—not sending them to West In- 
dian corps—but “ exchanging” them 
(on their own ee from one 
regiment to another. By a judicious 
application of this power, one sees well 
eno how a few regiments might 
contrive (just now) not to keep a single 
bad» man in theiy ranks ; but such 
again advances nothing towards the 
convenience of the’ general’ service. 
We think that much may be done, 
(under the circumstances of 
the country,) towards getting rid of 
corporal cen aid but we object 
to any abolition of that punishment 
by: law.’ An’ intimation of objec- 
tion; ‘by authority, to the practice, 
where it can be avoided, will give all 
the benefit that could result from le- 
gislation ; and, as ds the comfort 
of the soldier, it give a great deal 
mote, ’For it is.an incontestable fact— 
and the troops know. it—that they 
would be sufferers by the total aboli- 
tion (of ‘corporal punishment. Ask 
whether those commanding-officers— 
for there are some—who have ry 
obstitiately at dispensing with the lash, 
are more populde) or skpopuler, asthose 
whiovadhere to the old: ice? The 
‘reliance entirely upon imprisonment, 
&t. always (numerically) Paes a 
punishments: We cat’ pardon slight 
offences, while’-we' have» the strong 
measute at hand ‘to excess 
but where the heaviest ‘punishment ‘is 
but light, it is quite sure to be fre- 
quently in operation. Then, to in 
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s who offend, isto throw 


a of those men (additional) 
upon their sianonocieaine. Where 
confinements are frequent: and of du- 
ration, this seriously lessens the ail- 
vantage of'correct: conduct. The men, 
en masse, had much “rather: that» the 
rogues should be whipped, and‘ come 
to their duty. And, still farther, it 
is quite certain that all the schemes 
hitherto tried to, supersede flogging, 
have introduced a tiresome amount of 
veto—an endless ive atrange-« 
ment which touches upon the freedoth 


of the soldier, the: a 
faults ofa bad one, and which is pre 
cisely that sort of regulation which, as 
regards the law, applicable to the li- 
berty of the subject generally, we ha- 
zard every inconvenience and danger, 
rather than submit to. i 
As we object to the abolition of cor- 


poral punishment, as dangerous, so we 


object to any limitation of it, as use- 
less ; because every practical man knows 
that the'severity of @ sentence does not 
necessarily depend upon the number of 
strokes to be inflicted. As the country 


.stands now, the condition of a soldier is 


more eligible by far than it has been for 
very many years ‘past. Desertion is 
already almost-unknown ; for there is 
very httle temptation to it.' The men 
retained are most of them old soldiers, 
who have desired rather to remain in 
the service than to’ obtain their liber- 
ation. Above ‘all, we have leisure ; 
and, with care, mayintroduce such ha- 
bits and feelings,°as shall tend to get 
rid of punishment, (as a ge- 
neral practice, ) in time of peace’;’ atid 
Lae to lessen its necessity in futute 
Fone by leplaaitng, dteetly pa te 

one by legislating, directly, upon tlie 
subject. An mer rar distirietly 
conveyed to commanding-officers of 
regiments, that they will advance their 


-own claims ‘to’ consideration by usin; 


the power of floggin as seldom as f 
sible: and @ lit atterstion (for’ some 
will be necessary,) ‘to see, ‘in | " 
how the penalty of Imprisonment’ can 
be made most’operative, and least pro- 
ductive of iriconvenience ;—the Crown 
will always have a réady ‘means ‘of 
marking its disapprobation of ariything 
approaching to-n of such a ‘té- 
commendation ; andinstancesof abuse, 
or excess, if any shéuld be found to o¢- 
cur, must be punished in the atthori- 
ties of the army as they would nt 
scribed in any other authorities of the 
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‘state. Let those who hold the power of 
Se ea be themselves visited 
ten fold, if it be found that they com- 
amit it ; but knives must have edges, 
igh throats now and then are cut 
with . Nothing is more honour- 
tive humanity ; 


‘but it is only upon something like 


But, with every desire to relieve pres- 
sure where may detect it, practi- 
cal men will first inquire—Will the 
change. create more evil than it gets 
rid of ? 
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. «It would be absurd to enumerate 
the many powerful reasons which men 
“who have openly, avowedly, and un- 
deniably attained to the first rank as 
makers of books, may have for bein 
unwilling to put themselves forwa 
as critics of the books written by their 
contemporaries. Good feeling must, 
in almost all cases, strongly sway the 
mind of undisputed greatness against 
this. These men cannot but feel what 
_a very serious thing their censure would 
be upon the fortunes of others—and 
they never give it. But for this very 
reason, the praise which they have less 
ask sometimes in bestowing, comes 
y to be, in the eyes of the public, 
of no sort of importance. He who 
speaks well of everybody, cannot ex- 
~ pect his good word to be very precious ; 
and it is oy pee So Sees See 
who oe of nobody. 
A 


_ -Aecordingly, with the single excep- 
_tion of Christopher North, who is a 
- standing exception to all rules, none 
_of our established -first-rates in these 
-days have been, to any considerable 
extent, reviewers. Bi ner ne nigral 
travagant pride wo ave kept him 
qu al ton such things, aon if 
_he had not also been one of the most 
«truly benevolent spirits in the world. 
Mr Southey’s vanity has probably 
come.to the aid of his good nature in 
.the:same way. He who writes (on dit) 


. a fourth part of the whole Quar- 
Jey even, has never, that we know 


» Written one article on a work of . 


posed. nage Lord Byron has acted 
, to be sure; but then his 
yy (and by the way we cannot 
them ill-natured ones) are seen 
een Senay gee. Nobody 
puts a moment's faith in what he 
says in that sort. Nobody believes 
‘ that Lord Byron really despises W ords- 
worth’s poetry. We perceive that he 
is merely amusing himself ; and when 
anybody talks seriously of his jokes, 
either in prose or in verse, about his 


~ 


contemporaries, the public may depend 
upon it, ’tis nothing but cant. 

Sir Walter Scott is another example 
of the same forbearance. When the 
Edinburgh Review was a very young 
book, he wrote playful things in it 
about Colonel Thornton’s Tour, Cook- 
ery books, and so forth ; and when the 
Quarterly Review was new, he confer- 
red on it also some favours of that 
kind. The only articles of any import- 
ance in the Quarterly that are suppo- 
sed to be his, are all antiquarian and 
historical. The review of the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold, we cannot 
look upon as anything but an effusion 
of personal kindness, suggested hy the 
popular ou that prevailed against 

Byron about the time when this 
article was published. It is no criti- 
cism on the genius of Byron. Nor do 
we know of any other things of his 
that could even be suspected for ex- 
ceptions. He is said to be the author 
- a articles on M — works, 

at have appeared in different perio- 
dicals ; bat ehetber this be so or not, 
it is sufficiently evident that. the said 
articles have been composed entirely 
in the spirit of personal benevolence. 

Mr Campbell, editor though he be, 
appears to keep out of this walk almost 
as much as any of the greater 
we have been naming. Indeed, he is 
too much afraid of himself to do other- 
wise. The critiques on new works 
that occasionally creep into his pages, 
are pieces of doltish, mawkish, solemn 
Cockneyism, and would be considered 
as out of all sight of contempt, but for 
their near neighbourhood to the in- 
effable lucubrations of Mr Dominie 
Small-text. 

But to come back from the smallest 
of God’s creatures to the other ex- 
treme of creation.—The public, no 
doubt, makes a great gain of peace, 
and quiet, and decorum, by reason of 
the non-critical propensities of the 
stars: and yet it is equally certain, 


7 





t to have some positive hints 
also of what such men look upon as 
positively bad. Who would not like 
to hear the author of Waverley’s, or 
Miss Edgeworth’s, real and candid 
opinion of a new novel ? Who would 
not like to hear Mr Wordsworth, or 
Lord Byron, tell us sincerely and calm- 
ly across the fire, what he thinks of a 
new poem? Would not these criti- 
cisms, if we could really get at them, 
be listened to by the ic, and above 
all, by the authors of the works eriti- 
cized, somewhat differently from the 
cleverest diatribes of the cleverest men, 
that could not themselves write one 
page either of a novel or a 
poem? Grant that people of this last 
class may be able to arrange their no- 
tions es gs “ of ae sma 
expoun with an air of superior 
a —_ 7p eammee both aan 
loudly and more lengthily—still we 
know, that whatever may or may not 
be the case with “ Mr Editor this,” or 
“ Mr Editor that,” the true theory of 
composition must be somewhere or 
other within the breasts of those who 


have composed gp gray one 
impse of the fire of Heaven from 
them, would be, and would be reckon- 
ed, worth all the flambeaux that ever 
in the paws of the muses’ 

eys. 

But, as the Bailie hath it, “< there 
is balm: in Gilead :” If we cannot hear 
their free sentiments of their contem- 

ies, we may sometimes hear their 

sentiments about their predeces- 
sors; and from these—even these— 
their contemporaries, if they are worth 
the teaching, will undoubtedly be 
taught not a little. Campbell’s Essays 
on the Engli were, in this view, 
delightful and most instructive things. 
Mr Coleridge’s Lectures on Shake- 
speare were still better ; would to Hea~ 
ven he would print them! Southe 
should edit Spenser, and Wordswort 
Milton ; and Theodore Hooke should 
resume, without delay, his old project 
about Foote. 

In the meantime, the world does not 
seem to be aware of the fact, that Sir 

Vou. XV. 


be series of Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the B: Novelists. 

Has the reader seen or even heard 
velit’ Library P*—Weventaretomsy 

list’s '— We venture tosay 
that he has not. 3s 

And yet here are these eight or nine 
splendid volumes, the accumulation 
of four or five years’ labour. Surel 
we'cannat do a tethir Chas, th afl 
general attention to them. 

The general character of the work 
may be sketched in one sentence. It 
pecerte veliah te the nen novels 
of the Engli i exqui- 
sitely and beautifully we small 
readable 3 and in volumes large, 
but not unwieldy,—and astonishingly 
cheap ; and to each set of works, we 
have prefixed a copious Essay, by the 
first author of our time, written in a 
manner altogether worthy of his ge~ 
nius, taste, and know j—is not 
this a pretty tolerable bill of fare ?>— 
and is it not odd en that it should 
have been so long unnoticed by 
our professional critics? We rather 
think so: and we rather think we 
could guess the reason too: but no 
matter. 

In regard to the selection of some 
of the novels for this work, we may 
venture to say a word or two; the 
more freely because we have not been 
led to believe, that the distinguished 
author of the Preliminary Essays to 
the several volumes is at all 
ble for this part of the concern. We 
confess that we suspect the publishers 
are extending their books beyond the 
just limits ; and we are quite sure that 
they have neglected even the sem- 
blance of arrangement. We should 
have recommended the placing of Field- 
ing, Smollet, Sterne, in a by 
themselves; thep Ri 
spite of his bulk, he must 
into any such collection ; 
authors as Clara Reeve, Horace Wal- 

le, &c. ; and finally, the best trans- 

tions we have of the best r0= 
mances in a series of volumes by them- 
selves. This, we apprehend, would 
have rendered the work more valua- 
ble as a standard library book; and 
we also think the author of the Intro- 
ductory Essays would have written to 
more purpose sometimes, had he been 
guided by something of a critical ar- 
rangement. As it * we cannot deny 

3 
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that in qeneenh the novels* inserted 

Fs ened ve been inserted. ‘The de= 

ficiencies now observable may yet, and 

ip.all ‘probability will, be supplied in 
: i poem the Disser- 

tations, if not in a very. 

gical sequence, have certainly 

raerits compatible with the existence 

of this indisputable blemish. 

We have been rather surprised to 
find, that more labour has been be- 
stowed on Chrysal than on any other 
novel in the series as it at present 
stands. Sir Walter Scott has, no doubt, 
illustrated the obscure historical illu- 
sions in this work with great felicity ; 
but really we cannot help thinking, 
that such a work was undeserving of 
giving so rauch trouble to such hands. 

tis one of the books, the merits of 
which we freely confess ourselves un- 
able to observe. It appears to us to be 
a most ‘coarse and vulgar satire, alike 
destitute of delicacy and unredeemed 
byimagination. And this, too, is print- 

forsooth immediately after the De- 
vil on Two Sticks, the most brilliant 
and satire certainly that ex- 
ists in this world—the most abound- 
ing in all those qualities, of the total 
want of which the clumsy copy of Mr 
Charles Johnson seems to us to be a 
most successful specimen. We confess 
we think the classical novelists of Eng- 
land have no great reason to approve 
of this companionship. He is nothing 
but a coarse caricature of Dr Moore, 
who, again—under favour be it spo- 
ken—is nothing but a very coarse ca- 
ricature of Smollet. 

‘Sir Walter's Essay on Richardson is 
an exceedingly pleasant specimen of 
his way of writing biography. The 
criticism contained in it is, as it seems 
to us, just; though, like most of Sir 
Walter’s, leaning too much to the side 

iency. Who reads Richardson ? 

is a question which, we appre- 

is. more easy to ask than to 
answer.—The merit—the perfection, 
we may,say, of a few particular con- 
ions, and of some scenes in these 
immense volumes, is undeniable ; but 
how few, now-a-days, will wade, or 
ought to wade, through such a heap of 
lumber as Clarissa Harlowe, merely 


CApril, 


that may be. able to understand 
the sublime catastrophe ; or to endure 
the interminable pears of the Cedar 
Parlour in Grandison, for the sake of 
Clementina’s Shakespearian madness. 
As to Pamela; we confess it appears to 


the - us to be not only the most unnatural 


of all English romances of our ac- 
quaintance, but also to be a very sin- 
gular production indeed, to have come 

m: the pen of the saintly Samuel, 
and to have found favour with the la- 
dies of England within the time of our 
own grandmothers. Sir Walter Scott, 
we suspect, thinks much as we do 
about all these matters ; although those 
who turn to his pages will find he has 
not ventured on much more than a 
hint of his real opinion. 

Sir Walter’s critical remarks on Ri- 
chardson, as compared with his great 
rival and contemporary, Fielding, 
(whom, by the way, he hated and 
abused on all occasions with an unholy 
rancour,) and those on the epistolary 
form of novel-writing in general, are 
so excellent that we must quote them. 


‘¢ Richardson was well qualified to be the 
discoverer of a riew style of writing, for he 
was a cautious, deep, and minute exami- 
nator of the human heart, and, like Cooke 
or Parry, left neither head, bay, nor inlet 
behind him, until he had traced its sound- 
ings, and laid it down in his chart, with all 
its minute sinuosities, its depths, and its 
shallows. Hence the high, and, compa- 
ratively considered, perhaps the undue su- 
periority assigned by Johnson to Richard- 
son over Fielding, against whom he seems 
to have entertained some prejudice. In 
one passage he asserts, that “there is more 
knowledge of the human heart in one let- 
ter of Richardson’s than in all 7'om Jones.’+ 
—And in another, he thus explains the pro- 
position : * There is all the difference in the 
world between characters of nature and 
characters of manners, and there is this dif- 
ference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. Characters of 
manners are very entertaining ; but they 
are to be understood by a more supérficial 
observer than characters of nature, where 
@ man must dive into the recesses of the 
human heart.”{ Again, in comparing 
these two distinguished authors, the critic 
uses this illustration, —‘ that there was as 
great a difference between them, as between 
a man who knew how a watch was made, 





* Smollett’s bad version of Don Quixote is an exception. Motteux’s is the translation 
of Quixote; and, by the way, why have we not-Rabelais? We trust that masterpiece 


of all translations is yet to appear. 


t Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edition 1793, Vol. II. p. 30. 


$ Ibid. Vol I. p. 508. 
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fog the dulsplot* | Dinsnciog an we 
ing at t plate.” ing as we 
Ao fives the conclusions to be deduced from 

Dr Johnson’s simile, we would rather so 

modify it as to describe both authors as ex- 

cellent mechanics ; the time-pieces of Rich- 
ardson shewing a great of the inter. 
nal work by which the index is regulated ; 
while those of Fielding merely pointed to 
the hour of the day, being all that most 
men desire to know. Or to take a more 
manageable comparison, the analogy be- 
twixt the writings of Fielding and Richard. 
son resembles that which free, bold, and 
true sketches bear to os which have 
been very minutely red, and, amid 
their excellence, still exhibit some of the 
heaviness which almost always attends the 
highest — of finishing. ‘This, indeed, 
is admitted by Johnson himself, in his re- 
ply to the observations of the Honourable 

Thomas Erskine, that Richardson was tedi- 

ous.—* Why, sir, if you were to read Rich- 

ardson for the story, your impatience would 
be so much fretted, that you would hang 
yourself. But you must read him for the 
sentiment, and consider the story only as 
giving occasion to the sentiment.’ Were we 
to translate the controversy into plain lan- 
guage, it might be summed up in pronoun- 
cing the works of Richardson the more in- 
structive, those of Fielding the more amu- 
sing, and that a reader might select the 

_ one or the other for his studies, i 

to Tony Lumpkin’s phrase, as he felt him- 
self * in a concatenation accordingly.’ 

** Tt is impossible to tell whether Ri- 
chardson’s peculiar and circumstantial mode 
of narrative arose entirely out of the mode 
in which he evolves his story by the let- 
ters of the actors, or whether his early par- 
tiality for letter-writing was not rather 
founded upon his innate love of detail. 
But these talents and propensities must 
have borne upon and fortified each other. 
To the letter-writer every event is recent, 
and is painted immediately while under the 

eye, with reference to its relative import- 
ance to.what has past and what has to come. 
All is, so to speak, painted in the fore- 
ground, and nothing in the distance. A 
game at whist, if the subject of a letter, 
must be detailed as much at length as a de- 
bate in the House of Commons, upon a 
subject of great national interest; and 
hence, perhaps, that tendency to prolixity, 
of which the readers of Richardson fre- 
quently complain. 

- & There is this additional disadvantage, 
tending to the same disagreeable impres- 
sion, that incidents are, in many instances, 
detailed again and again, by the various 
actors, to their different correspondents. If 
this has the advantage of placing the cha- 
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_ racters, each in their own 


and con 


by arrestin 
stands still 
their oo in the caniaden 
out advancing a yard: But it 

the ssetebede Mrs Barbauld well remarks, 
the advan of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those in whose fate he is to 
be interested. ‘ In consequence of this,’ adds 
that accompli lady, ‘ our feelings are 
not transient, elicited here and there by a 
pathetic stroke, but we regard his charac- 
ters as real personages, whom we know and 
converse with, and whose fate remains to 
be decided in the course of events.’+ The 
minute style of Richardson is i 
attended with this peculiar advantage, 

as strong a light as can be necessary,is 
thrown on every personage who advances 
on the scene, and that we have as distinct 
an idea of the individual and peculiar cha- 
racter of every female in Mrs »Sinclair’s 
family whom it is necessary to name; of 
the greedy and hypocritical Joseph Leman ; 
of the plausible Captain Singleton, and of 
Lovelace’s other ts, as we have of 
Lovelace himself. e character of Colo- 
nel Morden, for example, although we see 
so little of him, is quite individual. He is 
high-spirited, bold, and skilful at his wea- 
pon ; a man of the world and a man of ho- 
nour ; neither violent enough to precipitate 
his revenge, mae fortnaring enough to avoid 
grasping it w ing opportunity 
offers. "The awe in which he Bt held by 
the Harlowes even before his appearance, 
the respect which Clarissa entertains for 
him as a natural protector, prepares us for 
his approach as he enters on the scene, like 
the Avenger of Blood ; too late, indeed, to 
save Clarissa, but a worthy vindicator of 
her wrongs, and a no less worthy uer= 
or of. Lovelace; Whatever piety and for- 
bearance there is in his cousin’s 

to such a man as Colonel Morden, we can- 
not for a moment be either surprised or 
sorry that it is disobeyed. 

« It must not be overlooked, that, 
the circumstantial detail of minute, trivial, 
and even uninteresting circumstances, the 
author gives to his fiction an air of reality 
that can scarcely otherwise be obtained. In 
every real narrative, he who tells it, dwells 
upon slight and inconsiderable circum- 
stances, no otherwise interesting than, be- 
cause they are associated in his mind with 
the more important events which he. de-; 
sires to communicate. De Foe, who un- 
derstood, and availed himself on all occa- 
sions of this mode of garnishing an ima- 
ginary history with all the minute accom- 
paniments which distinguish a true one 


- 


their t 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edition 1793, vol. II, p. 30. 
+ Life of Richardson, vol. I. p. 1xxxii. 
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The stories of these men’s lives have 
been told so often, (though never cer- 
tainly so nervously, or with the in- 
terfusion of so many sagacious and 
profound obiter dicta, illustrative of hu- 
man nature in ») that we shall 
not quote from Sir Walter’s narratives, 
but rather collect here as much of his 
general criticism on the composition of 
romance, as we can conveniently make 
room for. Take, then, for another 
‘cimen, the following remarks on Field- 

8 failure as a dramatist ; a failure 

ich he shared (as Sir Walter men- 
tions) with Le Sage ; but which he also 

ed,—strange enough coincidence, 
—with Cervantes himself and with 
Smollett. 

“*#ielding, the first of British novelists, 
for such he may be termed, has thus 
added his name to that of Le Sage and 
‘others, who, eminent for fictitious narration, 
have either altogether failed in their dra- 
attempts, or at least have fallen far 

of that degree of excellence, which 
ight have been previously augured of 
t is hard to fix upon any plausible 
for a failure, which has occurred in 
instances to be the operation of 
chance, especially since 2 priori one 
k the same talents necessary for 
of literature. Force of charac- 
h of expression, felicity of con- 
situation, a well-constructed plot, 
the ent is at once natu- 
and unexpected, and where the interest 
is uniformly alive, till summoned up 
by the req * *#) 
as essential to the labour of the novelist, as 
to that of the dramatist, and, indeed, 
pear to comprehend the sum of the quali- 
ties to success in both depart- 


rE SELLE 


ments. Fielding’s biographers have, in this 


Capel, 
particular explained his lack. of 
theatrical success, as arising entirely from 
the careless haste with which pena 
u «teense rebee ag ep 8; it being-no 
ptr heer thing with him to finish an act 
or two in a morning, and to write out whole 
scenes upon the in which his favourite 
tobacco had been wrapped up. Negligence 
of this kind will no doubt give rise to great 
inequalities in the productions of an author, 
so careless of his reputation; but will 
scarcely account for an attribute something 
like dulness, which pervades Fielding’s 
plays, and which is rarely found in those 
works, which a man of genius throws off 
* at a heat,’ to use Dryden’s expression, in 


ich, intimately connected as they seem 

et naturally distinct > some 

very essential particulars; so much so as 

indicate the general opinion, that he, 

himself with eminent success 

the one, becomes, in some degree, un- 

i for the other, ~ the van 

by a particular turn for excellenee 

saccheniaal department, loses the habit | 

of dexterity necessary for acquitting him- 

self with equal reputation in another, or as 

the artist, who has dedicated himself tothe 

use of water-colours, is usually less distin- 

guished by his skill in oil-painting. 

* It is the object of the novel-writer, to 
place before the reader as full and accurate 
@ representation of the events which he re- 
lates, as can be done by the mere force of 
an excited imagination, without the assist- 
ance of material objects. His sole appeal 
is made to the world of fancy and of ideas, 
and in this consists his strength and his 
weakness, his poverty and his wealth. He 
cannot, like the painter, present a visible 
and tangible representation of his towns and 
his wi his palaces and his castles; but, 
by awakening the imagination of a conge- 
nial reader, he places before his mind’s eye, 
landscapes fairer than those of Claude, and 
wilder than those of Salvator. He cannot, 
like the dramatist, present before our living 
eyes the heroes of former days, or the beau- 
tiful creations of his own fancy, embodied 
in the grace and majesty of Kemble or of 
Siddons; but he can teach his reader to 
conjure up forms even more dignified and 
— + may theirs. The same a 

ws him through every branch of hi 
art. The author of a een in short, has 
neither stage nor scene-painter, nor com- 
pany of comedians, nor deme nor ward. 
tobe—words applied with the best of his 
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skill, must supply all that these bring to 
peepee ete 
of the lover, 
the frown of the tyrant, the gri of the 
buffoon,—all must be told, for nothing can 
beshewn. Thus, the very di e becomes 
mixed with the narration ; for he must not 
only tell what the characters actually said, 
in which his task is the same as that of the 
dramatic author, but must also describe the 
tone, the look, the gesture, with which 
their speech was accompanied,—telling, in 
short, all which, in the drama, it becomes 
the province of the actor to express: It 
must, therefore, 
the author best goalie for a province, in 
which all depends on the communication of 
his own ideas and feelings to the reader, 
without any interyening medium, may fall 
short of the skill necessary to adapt his 


bedily organs, and would exact from a the- 
atrical audience that exercise of the ima- 
gination which is necessary to follow forth 
and embody circumstances neither spoken 
nor exhibited, there is an immediate failure, 
though it may be the failure of a man of 
genius. Hence it follows, that though a 
good acting play may be made by select- 
ing a characters from a novel, yet 
scarce any effort of genius could render a 
play into a narrative romance. In the for- 
mer case, the author has only to contract 
the events within the space necessary for 

tation, to choose the most striking 
characters, and exhibit them in the most 
forcible contrast, discard from the dialogue 
whatever is redundant or tedious, and so 
dramatize the whole. But we know not 
any effort of genius, which could success- 
fully insert into a good play, those acces- 
saries of description and delineation, which 
are necessary to dilate it into a readable 
novel. It may thus easily be conceived, 
that he whose chief talent lies in addressing 
the imagination only, and whose style, 
therefore, must be ex and circum- 
stantial, may fail in a kind of composition 
where so much must be left to the efforts 
of the actor, with his allies and assistants, 
the scene-painter and -man, and 
where every attempt to with their 


frequently happen, that ~ 


provinee, is an error 

rmayepubat wiry 

ther be that 

alone, and upon his own account ; wher 

as, in dramatic writi he enters into part- 

ip wi rs, and it is by 

their joint efforts that the piece is to suc- 
is called, by Civilians, 


_ “ In leaving Smollett’s personal for his - 
ary character, it is impossible not to 
consider the latter as contrasted with thet 


of his eminent contemporary, Fi 
is true, that such compari : 


ing. It 


as means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, during their lives, by the nar- 
pebipy weacbamengica rin poten aoe a 
a humorous cynicism with generosity 
and good nature.—both died of the diseases 
in t to a sedentary life, and to li 
ina to whi retreated 
under the adverse kee wae: of ade. 
cayed constitution, and an exhausted. for. 


; 





wasted under the suffer- 
disease; and, to conclude, 
eminently successful as 
other English author of 
right to be mentioned in 
with Fielding and Smol- 


Hg 
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the art and felicity with which the 
Tom Jones evolves itself, is no- 
found in Smollett’s novels, where 
the heroes pass from one situation in life, 
and from one stage of society, to another 
totally unconnected, except that, as in or- 
dinary life,'the adventures recorded, though 
not bearing upon each other, or on the ca- 
tastrophe, efal the 


i 
% 


same person: Cha- 
racters are introduced and dro ped without 
scruple, and, at the end of the work, the 
hero is found surrounded by a very dif- 
ferent set of associates from those with 
whom his fortune seemed at first indissolu- 
bly connected. Neither are the characters 
which Smollett designed should be interest- 
ing, half so amiable as his readers could 
desire. The low-minded Roderick Ran- 
dom, who borrows Strap’s money, wears 
his clothes, and, rescued from starving by 
the attachment of that simple and kind- 
hearted adherent, rewards him by squan- 


dering his substance, receiving his attend- 


ance as a servant, and beating him when 
the dice ran against him, is not to be named 
in one day with the open-hearted, good- 
humoured, and noble-minded Tom Jones, 
* whose libertinism (one particular omitted) 
is perhaps rendered but too amiable by his 
good qualities. We believe there are few 
readers who are not disgusted with the mi- 
serable reward assigned to Strap in the 
Cuaiivohes of the novel. Five hundred 
(searce the value of the goods he 

Fad ted to-his master,) and the hand 
of a reclaimed street- walker, even when 
added to a Highland farm, seem but a poor 
recompense for his faithful and disinterest- 
ed attachment. We should do Jones equal 
injustice by weighing him in the balance 
with the savage and ferocious Pickle, who, 
—besides his gross and base brutality to- 
wards Emilia, besides his ingratitude to his 
uncle, and the savage propensity which he 
shews, in the pleasure he takes to torment 
others by practical jokes resembling those 
of a in glee,—exhibits a low and un- 
gentleman-like tone of thinking, only one 
degree higher than that of. Roderick Ran- 
dom. The blackguard frolic of introducing 
a prostitute, in a false character, to his si’- 
ter, is a sufficient evidence of that want of 
taste and feeling which Smollett’s adtnirers 
are to acknowledge, may be de- 
tected in his writings. It is yet more im- 


[ April, 
possible to com Sophia or Amelia to 
the females of Kimollet, who (excepting 
Aurelia Darnel) are drawn as the objects 
rather of appetite than of affection, and ex- 
cite no higher or more noble interest than 
might be created by the houris of the Ma- 
homedan ise. 

*¢ Tt follows from this superiority on the 
side of Fielding, that his novels exhibit, 
more uently than those of Smollett, 
scenes of distress, which excite the sympa- 
thy and pity of the reader. No one can re- 
fuse his compassion to Jones, when, by a 
‘train of practices upon his generous and 

Sopen character, he is expelled from his be- 
nefactor’s house under the foulest and most 
heart-rending accusations ; but we certain- 
ly sympathize very little in the distress of 
Pickle, brought on by his own profli 
profusion, and enhanced by his insolent 
misanthropy. We are only surprised that 
his predominating arrogance does not weary 
out the benevolence of Hatchway and Pipes, 
and scarce think the ruined spendthrift de- 
serves their persevering and faithful attach- 
ment. 

‘But the deep and fertile genius of Smol- 
lett afforded resources sufficient to balance 
these deficiencies ; and when the full weight 
has been allowed to Fielding’s superiority 
of taste and expression, his northern con- 
temporary will still be found fit to balance 
the scale with his great rival. If Fielding 
liad superior taste, the palm of more bril- 
liancy of genius, more inexhaustible rich- 
ness of invention, must in justice be award- 
ed to Smollett. In comparison with his 
sphere, that in which Fielding walked was 
limited ; and, compared with the wealthy 
profusion of varied character and incident 
which Smollett has scattered through his 
works, there is a poverty of compesition 
about his rival. Fielding’s fame rests on a 
single chef d’euvre; and the art and in- 
dustry which produced Tom Jones, was 
unable to rise to equal excellence in Ame- 
lia. Though, therefore, we may justly pre- 
fer Tom Jones as the most masterly exam- 
ple of an artful and well-told novel, to any 
individual work of Smollett, yet Roderick 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Hum- 
phrey Clinker, do each of them far excel 
Joseph Andrews or Amelia; and, to de- 
scend still lower, Jonathan Wild, or the 
Journey to the next World, cannot be put 
into momentary comparison with Sir Lance~ 
lot Greaves, or Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

¢¢ Every successful novelist must be more 
or less a poet, even although he may never 
have written a line of verse. The quality 
of imagination is absolutely indispensible 
to him: his accurate power of examining 
and embodying human character and hu- 
man passion, as well as the external face 
of nature, is not less essential ; and the ta- 
lent of describing well what he feels with 
acuteness, added to the above requisites, 
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poet of distinction ; and, in this 
particular, superior to Fielding, who sel- 
dom aims at more than a slight translation 
from the classics.“ Accordingly, if he is 
surpassed by Fielding in mo ity, the 
northern novelist ‘ne far above hiss in 
his powers of exciting terror. Fielding has 
no which approach in sublimity 
to the robber-scene in Count Fathom, or to 
the terrible description of a sea-engage- 
ment, in which Roderick Random sits 
chained and exposed upon the poop, with- 
out the power of motion or exertion, du- 
ring the carnage of a tremendous engage- 
ment. Upon many other occasions, Smol- 
lett’s descriptions ascend to the sublime, 
and, in general, there is an air of romance 
in his writidgs, which raise his narratives 
above the level and easy course of ordinary 
life: He was, like a pre-eminent poet of 
our own day, a searcher of dark bosoms, 
and loved to paint characters under the 
strong agitation of fierce and stormy pas- 
sions. Hence, misanthropes, gamblers, 
and duellists, are as common in his works 
at fobbers in those of Salvator Rosa, and 
are dfawn, in most cases, with the same 
terrible truth and effect. To compare I’er- 
dinand Count Fathom to the Jonathan 
Wild of Fielding, would be perhaps unfair 
to the latter author ; yet, the works being 
composed on the same plan, (a very bad 
one, as we think,) we cannot help placing 
them: by the side of each other, when it 
becomes at once obvious that the detestable 
Fathom is a living and existing miscreant, 
at whom we shrink as from the presence 
of an incarnate fiend ; while the villain of 
Fielding seems rather a cold personification 
of the abstract principle of evil, so far from 
being terrible, that, notwithstanding the 
knowledge of the world argued in many 
passages of his adventures, we are compel- 
ed to acknowledge him absolutely tire- 
some. 


“¢ It is, however, chiefly in his profusion, 
which amounts almost to prodigality, that 
we ize the superior richness of Smol- 
lett’s fancy. He never.shews the least desire 
to make the most either of a character, or 
a situation, or an adventure, but throws 
them together with a carelessness which 
argues unlimited confidence in his own 
powers. Fielding pauses to explain the 
ep of his art, and to congratulate 

imself and his readers on the felicity with 
which he constructs his narratives, or makes 


ee 


his. characters evolve themselves. in. 


progress. These to the. 
a mee jar they 
sometimes the fault of being 
always the great disad 
remind us we are 


He 
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his readers in his own person. He manages 
his delightful puppet-show without thrust- 
ing his head beyond the curtain, like Gines 
de Passamonte, to explain what he is do- 
ing; and hence, besides that our attention 
to the story remains unbroken, we are sure 
that the author, fully confident in the 
abundance of his materials, has no occasion 
to eke them out with extrinsic matter. 

*¢ Smollett’s sea characters have been de-~ 


servedly considered as inimitable ; and the ‘ 


| 


power with which he has diversified them, 
in so many instances, distinguishing the 
individual features of each honest tar, while 
each possesses a full proportion of profes- 
sional manners and habits of thinking, is 
a most absolute proof of the richness of 
fancy with which the author was gifted, 
and which we have noticed as his chief ad- 
vantage over Fielding. Bowling, Trun- 
nion, Hatchway, Pipes, and Crowe, are all 
men of the same class, habits, and tone of 
thinking, yet so completely differenced by. 
their separate and individual characters, 
that we at once acknowledge them as dis- 
tinct persons, while we see and allow that 
every one of them belongs to the old Eng- 
lish navy. These striking portraits have 
now the merit which is cherished by anti- 
quaries—they preserve the memory of the 
school of Benbow and Boscawen, whose 
manners are now banished from the quar 
ter-deck to the fore-castle. The.naval offi- 
cers of the present day, the splendour of 
whose actions has thrown into shadow the 
exploits of a thousand years, do not now 
affect the manners of a fore-mastman, 
have shewn how admirably well their duty 
can be discharged without any parti 
attachment to tobacco or flip, or the deci- 
ded preference of a check shirt over a linen 
one. 

‘< In the comic part of their writings, we 
have already said, Fielding is pre-eminent 
in graye irony, a Cervantic species of plea» 
sautry, in. which Smollett is not equally 
successful. On the other hand, the Scotch- 
man (notwithstanding the general opinion 

ies that quality to his countrymen) ex- 


i 





* A judge, competent in the highest d 
a pontoarer'scheter, not to be found in 
of a master’s hand. Were he to 
his poetical talent would i 


Jas thus characterized Smollett’s poetry. “ have 
we mga wish hi like those prose fictions, the 
a a ; . 


They 


wish him to write more » in the 

: we should be glad that we more 
‘Poets, by Thomas Campbell, vol. V1. ‘The 
y of the ingredients both of grave and humorous 
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or caricature ; but if it be the hi 
of composition that it draws 
tears, why should it not be esteemed 
greatest excellence of the ludicrous that 
it compels laughter ? The one tribute is at 
least as genuine an expression of natural 


the 

when run away with by their mettled steeds, 
or the inimitable absurdities of the feast of 
the ancients, without a good hearty burst 
of honest laughter, must be well qualified 
to look sad and gentleman.-like with Lord 
Chesterfield or Master Stephen. 

“ Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett 
may, be said to resemble that of Rubens. 
His pictures are often deficient in grace ; 
sometimes coarse, and even vulgar in con- 
ception ; deficient too in keeping, and in 
the due subordination of parts 


on the part of the artist. But these faults 
are redeemed by such richness and brillian- 
cy of colours ; such a profusion of i i 
Genlscanw bolying forth the grand sud tor: 
rible—now the natural, the easy, and the 
en ae eee 
bustle, in every group he inted ; 
so much force and individuality domme 
ter, that we readily grant to Smollett an 
= rank with his great rival Fielding, 
we place both far above any of their 
successors in the same line of fictitious 


* Far above any other successor !” 
—No, not quite so neither. But in- 
deed we it will strike eyery 
reader as a little remarkable, that 
bir on the whole of this series of 
cri Essays on the older classes 
of the English romance, no allusion 
whatever is made to the author of Wa- 
verley ; that author who alone, and 
within the of ten short years, 
has a set of novels almost as 
bulky &s the whole of this Novelist’s 
Library contains,and exhibiting beau- 
ties singly equal to the best of what 
this does exhibit, in the blaze of 
their connection sufficient to dim even 
the brightest name in that bright roll. 
Grant that this nameless au has 
not oe sama a novel so perfect 
in its shape, plot, an t, as 
Tom Jones: grant this, a say what 
is it that any one of his predecessors 


CApril, 
has done which he has not equalled. 
Is not Bailie Jarvie equal to 
Adams ?—Is not a ws 8 ual to 
Bowling ?—Is not the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,or the Heart of Mid- Lothian, 

ual to the pathos of the tragedy of 

tina ?—Is not the Antiquary 

equal to Uncle Toby ?—Is not M 
Dods, in her single self, equal to 
the aan from Don Quixote 
down to Fieldinginclusive?—And then 
what a world of beauties of another 
class altogether !—the high romantic 
chivalries—the dark superstition—the 
witchcraft by which the dead are re- 
animated—the grace, the grandeur, 
the magnificence of the prose—that is 
all that poetry ever was, or ever can 
be. We leave to Mr Adolphus the fit 
consideration of this extraordinary si- 
lence on the part of the author of these 
admirable Essays. 

One more specimen of these compo- 
sitions, and we have done. It shall be 
from the preface to Lz Sace,—the No- 
velist whom, if we were called upon 
to classify these immortals, we 
not hesitate certainly to place far above 
both Fielding and Smollett—by.the 
side of two, and two only—the author 
of Don Quixote and the author of Wa- 
verley. It is sufficient for us to have 
furnished one to such a trio. 

Speaking of the Diable Boiteua, Sir 
Walter Scott says— 

“ The title and plan of the work was de- 
rived from the Spanish of Luez Velez de 
Guevera, called El Diable Cojuelo, and 
such satires on manners as had been 
before written in Spain by Cervantes 
others. But the fancy, the lightness, the 
spirit, the wit, and the vivacity of the Dia- 
ble Boiteuxr, were entirely communicated 
by the enchanting pen of the lively French- 
man. The plan of the work was in the 
highest degree interesting, and having, in 
its original concoction, at once a cast of the 
romantic and of the mystical, is calculated 
to interest and to attract, by its own merit, 
as well as by the pleasing anecdotes and 
shrewd remarks upon human life, of which 
it forms, as it were, the frame-work and 
enchasing.. The Mysteries of the Cabal- 
ists afforded a foundation for the story, 
which, grotesque as it is, was not in those 
times held to exceed the bounds of probable 
fiction ; and the interlocutors of the scene 
are so happily adapted to the subjects of 
their conversation, that all they say and do 
has its own portion of natural appropria- 
tion, 


« Tt is impossible to conceive a being 
more fitted to comment upon the vices, and 
to ridicule the follies of humanity, than an 
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: possessing 
darker powers and propensities of a Fallen 
Angel, he presides over the vices and the fol- 
lies, rather than the crimes of mankind— 
is malicious, rather than malignant; and 
his delight is to gibe, and to scoff, and to 
teaze, rather than to torture :—one of Sa- 
tan’s light infantry, in short, -whose busi- 
ness it isto goad, perplex, and disturb the 
ordinary train of society, rather than to 
break in upon and overthrow it. This cha- 
racter is maintained in all Asmodeus says 
and does, with so much spirit, wit, acute- 
ness, and playful malice, that we never for- 
get the fiend, even in those moments when 
he is very near becoming amiable as well 
as entertaining. 

*¢ Don Cleofas, to whom he makes all 
his diverting communications, is a fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, and 
vei and just so much of a libertife 
as to fit him for the company of Asmo- 
deus. He interests us personally by his 
gallantry and generous sentiments; and 
wé ate pleased with the mode in which the 
I fiend provides for the future hap- 
piness of his liberator. Of these two cha- 
racteys neither is absolutely original. But 
the Devil of Guevara is, as the title of the 
book ¢xpresses; a mere bottle conjuror, 
who amuses the student by tricks of leger- 
demain, intermixed with strokes of satire, 
some of them very gy devoid of the 
ignancy of Le S. ion Cleofas is a 
= literal copy ra the Spanish author. 
There is no book in existence in which so 
much of the human character, under all its 
various shades and phases, is described in 
so few words, as in the Diable Boiteuzr. 
Every page, every line, bears marks of 
that sure tact and accurate development of 
human weakness and folly, which tempt us 
to think we are actually listening to a Su- 
perior igence, who sees into our 
minds and motives, and, in malicious sport, 
tears away the veil which we endeavour to 
inte betwixt these and our actions. 
The.satire of Le Sage is as quick and sud- 
den as it is poignant; his jest never is 
blunted by anticipation ; ere we are aware 
that the bow is drawn, the shaft is quiver- 
ing in the very centre of the mark. To 
quote examples, would be to quote the 
work almost every page; and, ac- 
‘cordingly, no author has afforded a greater 
of pas which have been gene- 
rally employed as apothegms, or illustra- 
tions of human nature and actions ;. and 
no wonder, since the force of whole pages 
is often. compressed in fewer words than 
another author would have employed sen- 
tences. To take the first example that 
comes: The fiends of Profligacy and of 
Chicane contend for jon and direc- 
tion of a g Parisian. Pillardoc would 
havé made him a commis, Asmodeus a 

Vor. XV. 
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the infernal conclave made the ha 
monk, and effected a reconciliation 
brethren. * We em. 
braced,’ said Asmodeus, ‘ and have been 
mortal enemies ever since.” It is well ob- 
served by the late editor of Le Sage’s 
works, that the traits of this kind, with 
which the Diable Boiteux abounds, en- 
title it, much more than the Italian scenes 
of Gherardi, to the title of the Grenier a 
Sel, conferred on the latter work by the 
sanction of Boileau. That great ne- 
vertheless, is said to have been of a diffe. 
rent opinion. He threatened to dismiss a 
valet whom he found in the act of reading 
the Diable Boiteux. Whether this pro. 
ceeded from the peevishnéss of indisposi- 
tion, under which Boileau laboured ih 
1707; whether -he supposed the know- 
ledge of human life, and all its chicanery, 
to be learned from Le Sage’s satire, was 
no safe ae pw for a domestic ; or 
whether, finally, he had private or 
causes for condemning the work and the 
author, is not now known. But the anec- 
dote forms one example, amongst the 
many, of the unjust estimation in which 
men of genius are too apt to hold their con- 
temporaries. 

“ Besides the power of wit and satire 
displayed in the Diable Boiteux, with so 
much brilliancy, there’ are passages iti 
which the author assumes a more serious 
and moral tone ; he sometimes touches up- 
on the pathetic, and sometimes even ap- 

roaches the sublime. The personification 
Tf Death is of the latter character, until 
we come to the point where the author's 
humour breaks forth, and where, having 
described one of the terrific tom’ 
wings as painted with war, pestilence, fa-. 
mine, and shipwreck, he adorns the other 
with ty fe por young physicians ‘ian 

“© Few have ever read this pig | 
book without remembering, as one of th 
most delightful occupations of their life, 

i ich they first employed in the 
Bot occasionally taza back tips A 
not i turn to its’ 
all the vivacii which attends the recolle¢. 
tion of early love. It signifies nothing at 
what time he have first encountered thé 
fascination ; whether in boyhood, when we 
were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the 
tobbers, and scenes of romance; whe- 
ther in more advanced youth, but while our 
ignorance of the world yet concealed from 
us the subtle and poignant satire which 
lurks in so many of the work; 
whether we were to appre- 
hend the various allusions — cand 
yublic matters with which it abo or 
ignorant enough to rest contented with the 
more direct course of the narration. The 
power of the enchanter over us is alike ab- 
solute, under all these circumstances. If 
2H 
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one genius afford us another Gil 
las 

‘* Le Sage’s claim to originality, in this 
delightful work, has been ‘idly, I had al- 
most said ungratefully, contested by those 
critics, who conceive they detect a plagiar- 
ist wherever they see a resemblance in the 
general subject of a work, to one which has 
been before treated by an inferior artist. 
It is a favourite theme of laborious dul. 
ness, to trace out such coincidences ; be- 
cause they appear to reduce genius of the 
higher order to the usual standard of hu- 
manity, and of course to bring the author 
nearer a level with his critics. It is not 


the mere outline of a story—not even the 
adopting some details of a former author, 
which constitutes the literary crime of pla- 


giarism. The proprietor of the pit from 
which Chantry takes his clay, night as 
well d to a right in the re into 
which it is moulded under his plastic fin- 
gers ; and the question is in bot the 
same—not so much from whom the Ofigi- 
nal rude substance came, as to whom it 
owes that which constitutes its real merit 
and a. 

“* It is therefore no disparagement to 
Le that long before his time there 

isted in other countries, and particularly 
in Spain, that species of fiction to which 
Gil Blas may be in some respects said to 
belong. There arises in every country a 
species of low or comic romance, beari 
somewhat the same proportion to the grave 
or heroic romance, which farce bears to 
tragedy. Readers of all countries are not 
more, if indeed they are equally delighted, 
with the perusal of high deeds of war and 
chivalry, achieved by some hero of popu- 
lar name, than with the exploits of some 
determined freebooter, who follows his il- 
licit trade by violence, or of some notorious 
sharper, who preys upon society by address 
and stratagem. The lowness of such 
men’s chatacter, and the baseness of their 
pursuits, does not prevent their hazards, 
their successes, their failures, their escapes, 
and their subsequent fate, from being deep- 
ly interesting, not merely to the common 
people only, but to all who desire to read 
a chapter in the great book of human na- 
ture. We may use, though not in a mo- 
ral sense, the oft-quoted phrase of Te- 
rence, and acknowledge ourselves interest- 
ed in the tale, because we are men and the 
events are human.” ; 


On Gil Blas he descants in a strain 
equally delightful. 

“The principal character, in whose 
name and with whose commentaries the 
story is told, is a conception which has 
never been equalled in fictitious compo- 


(April, 
sition, yet which seems 80 very real, that 
we cannot divest ourselves of the opinion 
that we listen to the narrative of one who 
has really gone through the scenes of 
which he speaks to us. Gil Blas’ cha- 
racter has all the weaknesses and inequa- 
lities proper to human nature, and which 
we daily recognize in ourselves and in 
our acquaintances. - He is not by nature 
such a witty sharper as the Spaniards 
painted in the characters of Paolo or 
Guzman, and such as Le Sage himself 
has embodied in the subordinate sketch 
of Scipio, but is naturally disposed to- 
wards honesty, though with a mind un- 
fortunately too ductile to resist the temp- 
tations of opportunity or example. He 
is constitutionally timid, and yet occa- 
sionally capable of doing brave actions; 
shrewd and intelligent, but apt to be de- 
ceived by his own vanity; with wit 
enough to make us laugh with him at 
others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Gene- 
rous, good natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and as to respect, it is the last thing 
which he asks at his reader’s hands. Gil 
Blas, in short, is the principal character 
in a moving scene, where, though he fre- 
quently plays a subordinate part in the 
action, all that he lays before us is co- 
loured with his own opinions, remarks, 
and sensations. We feel the individual- 
ity of Gil Blas alike in the cavern of the 
robbers, in the episcopal palace of the 
Archbishop of Grenada, in the bureau of 
the minister, and in all the various scenes 
through which he conducts us so delight- 
fully, and which are, generally speaking, 
very slightly connected together,~or ra- 
ther no otherwise related to each other, 
than as they are represented to have hap- 
pened to the same man, In this point 
of view, the romance is one which rests 
on character rather than incident ; but al- 
though there is-no main action whatso- 
ever, yet there is so much incident in 
the episodical narratives, that the work 
can never be said to linger or hang heavy. 

“ The son of the squire of Asturias is 
entrusted also with the magic wand of 
the Diable Boiteux, and can strip the 
gilding from human actions with the 
causticity of Asmodeus himself. Yet, 
with all this pawer of satire, the moralist 
has so much of gentleness and good hu- 
-mour, that it may be said of Le Sage, as 
of Horace, Circum pracordia ludit. Allis 
easy and good-humoured, gay, light, and 
lively ; even the cavern of the robbers is 
illuminated with a ray of that wit with 
which Le Sage enlightens his whole nar- 
rative. It isa work which renders the 


‘reader pleased with himself and with 
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mankind, where faults are placed before 

him in the light of follies rather than 
vices, and where misfortunes are so in- 
terwoven with the ludicrous, that we 
laugh in the very act of sympathizing 
with them. ill is rendered diverting— 
both the crimes and the retribution 
which follows them. Thus, for example, 
Gil Blas, during his prosperity, commits 
a gross act of filial undutifulness and in- 
gratitude ; yet we feel, that the interme- 
diation of Master Muscada the grocer, 
irritating the pride of a parvenu, was so 
exactly calculated to produce the effect 
which it operated,- that we continue to 
laugh with and at Gil Blas, even in the 
sole instance in which he shews depravity 
of heart. And then, the lapidation which 
he undergoes at Oviedo, with the disap- 
pointment in all his ambitious hopes of 
exciting the admiration of the inhabitants 
of his birth-place, is received as an ex- 
piation completely appropriate, and suit- 
ed to the offence. In short, so strictly 
are the pages of Gil Blas confined to that 
which is amusing, that they might per- 
haps have been improved by some touches 
of a more masculine, stronger, and firmer 
line of morality. 

* It ought not to escape notice, that Le 
Sage, though, like Cervantes, he consi- 
ders the human figures which he paints as 
his principal object, fails not to relieve 
them by exquisite morsels of landscape, 
slightly touched indeed, but with the 
highest keeping, and the most marked 
effect. The description of the old her- 
mit’s place of retreat may be given as an 
example of what we mean. 

“ In the History of Gil Blas is also ex- 
hibited that art of fixing the attention of 
the reader,:and creating, as it were, a 
reality even in fiction itself, not only by 
a strict attention to custom and locality, 
but by a minuteness, and at the same 
time a vivacity of detail, comprehending 
many trifling cireumstances which might 
be thought to have escaped every one’s 
memory, excepting that of an actual eye- 
witness. By such a circumstantial de- 
tail the author has rendered us as well 
acquainted with the four pavilions and 
corps de logis of Lirias, as if we had our- 
selves dined there with Gil Blas and his 
faithful follower Scipio. The well-pre- 
served tapestry, as old as the Moorish 
kingdom of Valencia, the old-fashioned 
damask chairs—that furniture of so little 
intrinsic value, which yet made, in its 
proper place, such a respectable appear- 
ance—the dinner, the siesta—all give that 
closing scene in the third volume such a 
degree of reality, and assure us so com- 
pletely of the comfort and happiness of 

our pleasant companion, that the conclu- 
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ding chapters, in which the hero is dis- 
missed, after his labours and dangers, to 
repose and happiness—these very chap- 
ters, which in other novels are glanced 
over as a matter of course, are perhaps. 
the most interesting in the Adventures of 
Gil Blas. Nota doubt. remains on the 
mind of the reader concerning the con- 
tinuance of the hero’s rural felicity, un- 
less he should happen (like ourselves) to 
feel some private difficulty in believing 
that the new cook from Valencia could 
ever rival Master Joachim’s excellence, 
particularly in the matter of the ollapo- 
drida, and the pig’s ears marinated. In- 
deed, to ‘the honour of that author be it 
spoken, Le Sage, excellent in describing 
scenes of all kinds, gives such vivacity 
to those which interest the gastronome 
in particular, that an epicure of our ace - 
quaintance used to read certain favourite 
passages regularly before dinner, with the 
purpose of getting an appetite like that 
of the Licentiate: Sedillo, and, so far as 
his, friends could observe, the recipe was 
always successful.” 

And now, when, in addition to these 
specimens, we mention, that each of 
the Essays extends to from forty and 
fifty very large and closely printed 
pages, and that of ten or twelve au- 
thors already embodied in this work, 
we have alluded as yet to no more than 
three or four, we aperenent we have 
dons one to call Sa e attention of fa 
those who are ca of judging, what 
books are, and essed books t to 
be, to “ Ballantyne’s Novelists Li- 
brary.” 

May it be conducted with equal 
skill to its conclusion. ‘The life of 
Voltaire by Sir Walter Scott is yet to 
come, and that, certainly, will be a 

resent of no ordi interest. Goethe 
also yet is before us, and Schiller, and 
Rousseau,—and Marmontel and Pre- 
vost among the foreigners,—and Rad- 
cliffe (at least) among ourselves. 

In case Sir Walter Scott does not 
interfere in these details, we beg to 
caution the publishers, that they must 
be particularly on their guard about 
the selection of a translation of Wer- 
ter : indeed, we are not aware that any 
version worthy of a place here does 
yet exist in our language. The same 
observation must be made as to “ The 
Ghost Seer ;” and we suspect.our old 
favourite, Manon Lescaut, may be in 
the same situation. The English do- 
ings of these and many other foreign 
romances with which our boyhood was 
acquainted, were all quite execrable ; 
but these may be better. At all events, 
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it.ig worth Mr Ballantyne’s while not 
to go to work rashly. ' 
' are a mot many more hints 
we would fain give the publisher, if 
he. would favour us with his private 
ear—but, in the meantime, and for the 


affection for this work, independently 
of all its intrinsic merits. The proof- 
sheets of its first volume were lying 
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scattered about our late dear John 


‘ Ballantyne’s bed when we called on 


him, the day preceding his untimel 

and ieenepah death. , The work if 
still carried on, as we understand, for 
the behoof of his family. A very great’ 
man once pronounced his eulogy in 
our hearing, in a very few words.— 
‘* Alas! poor Yorick !—It seems as if 
there would never be so much sun- 


light again.” 





THE SECOND VOLUME 


We have just risen from the second 
and more deliberate of this vo- 
lume, and hasten to say, that in addi- 
tion to all the merits which claimed 
our notice in the version of the first 
six cantos, we have discovered new 
merits here. The translator could not 
go beyond himself in fidelity and ac- 
curacy, nor would it have been easy 
for any other to exhibit supe- 
rior freedom, and elegance of language 
and versification, combined with these 
one Ne oe sl lltgg — 

i solved the problem. He has 
learned to move in his fetters with still 
more admirable grace. There is great- 
er ap ore ter a and mas- 
tery. e not help thinking 
every now and thi Slebiees ! if this 
were not a translation at all, but a new 
original English poem, what would the 
world say? Throughout, we see the 
vigour and the charm of a native clas- 
sic ; and we are seriously disposed to 
call the attention of readers to the 
gteat work thus before us in its pro- 
gress, not merely because it is by far 

e best translation of Ariosto, nor 
even because, when finished, we be- 
lieve it will be considered as, on the 
whole, the best poetical translation in 
our , but more than all the 
rest for this reason—that, in the pre- 
sent state of our literature, when great 

iginal power is in so many quarters 
united with a very culpable measure 
of laxity as to the niceties, and even 
the’ purities, of English expression ; 
in this age, when so many clever peo- 
ple are imitating errors, which to coun- 
terbalance demands not merely ciever- 
ness, but the v: est genius—in 
this age we do t t is no trifle that 
such a work as this has appeared—a 
specimen of the effect whi t may be 


OF ROSE'S ARIOSTO.* 


produced in the midst of adherenee to 
all the rules that we have been so 
much habituated to see despised—a 
specimen of the before unsuspected va- 
riety and flexibility of our poetical lan- 
guage, independently of all those mon- 
strous and barbarous innovations, in 
which too many of our most popular 
poets have ventured to indulge. We 
shall not be accused of extrav. 
by those who have really atic, wo 
this work with the attention it de- 
serves, when we say, that in so far as 
the poetical diction of our country is 
concerned, a benefit has been confer- 
red upon English literature by Mr 
Rose, second certainly, but still second 
only, to that which would have been 
produced by the appearance of a new 
Ariosto of our own ;—another great 
English poet, that is to say, not a whit 
less remarkable for the exquisite grace 
and delicacy of his minutest expres- 
sions, than for the broader merits. of 
his fancy and invention :—ii other 
words, a benefactor equally to thelan-~ 
guage of the country and to its mind. 
This improvement is of course the 
natural effect of the continued exertion 
of those many admirable talents which 
the work before us demanded. Instead 
of the wild, though sometimes not un- 
graceful (after its sort) fidelity, of 
Harrington’s version,—which, by the 
way, Ben Jonson told Drummond of 
Hawthornden, was the worst transla~ 
tion of any he knew,—instead of the 
uaint, dry, prosaic abomination of 
r Huggins, who translated Ariosto 
stanza for stanza, and line for line, 
without, in any difficult passage what- 
ever, having even a glimpse of the 
— — eee say nothing 
of his profound incapacity for giving 
anything like the image of this spright- 





* The Orlando Furioso, translated into English verse, from the Italian of Ludovice 
Ariosto, with ‘Notes, by William Stewart Rose. London, John Murray, 1824. 
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liest of all originals in his leaden move- 
ments ; and instead of what was, per- 
haps, worse than Huggins himself, 
ps all his a fae vat 
the solemn quackery t most ex- 
quisite of all India-house clerks, Mr 
Hoole—a man who translated Ariosto 
and Tasso in precisely the same style, 
just as he would have drawn out in 
the same handwriting an order on the 
bank and the a of Seringapa- 
tam. Instead of all these different ab- 
surdities, we are now really in the fair 
way to be able to put into our shelves 
a just, a glowing, and withal an ex- 
quisitely » ay, and an exqui- 
sitely English image, of the great bard 
of Italian romance. The quiet sarcasm 
—the easy, playful, gentlemanlike wit 
—the close, concise, nervous diction 
(in the midst of all its sportiveness, 
and apparent redundance) of Ariosto 
—these were things of which the for- 
mer doers = English had no Bn 
perception, and of course gave no better 
reflection, than — .* and _— 
imaginations ena em to have, 
and to give, of the still greater quali- 
ties of this princely poet. Who ever 
expected wit from Hoole, lightness 
from Harrington, or harmony from 
Huggins? No one. Let those who 
have been accustomed to contemplate 
the Furioso through any of such dim 
or dirty mediums, look here ; and if 
he have eyes at all, he will see how 
much better it is to have an engraving 
by a Le Keux, than a copy, however 
glowing, by a Davie Tinto. 

cantos are in themselves, per- 
haps, more full of beauties than the 
first six. They contain many of the 
very chefs-d’ceuvre of Ariosto—Ro- 
gero in Alcina’s enchanted palace—his 
escape from thence—the famous scene 
between Angelica and the wicked old 
hermit—the exposure on the rock— 
the whole of the and wild legend 
of Proteus and the Ore—the beautiful 
first a ce of the charming Zer- 
bino—the array of the British host,— 
to English readers certainly not the 
least interesting matter in the Orlando 
pire is dinay fsa uisite of 
0. ia, t ein 
the whole oe All these stand forth 
in this version with a life, and vigour, 


origina everyway worthy of the 
first specimen is the far-famed 

it of the enchantress Alcina, the 
talian impersonation of Circe. 
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‘ Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 
As best to feign the industrious painter 


knows, 
_ With long and knotted tresses; to the 
e 
Not yellow (gold with brighter thigtie 


round 
Fills up the space, and forms a fitting 
bound. 


Two black and slender arches rise above 
Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant 


t * 
Which ever softly beam and slowly 
move $ 
Round these appears to sport in frolic 


t, 

Hence scattering all his shafts, the little 
Love, 

And seems to plunder hearts in open 
i it. 


sigh 
Thence, through mid visage, does the 
ye. hose ' 
Where Envy finds not blemish to amend. 


As if between two vales, which softly curl, 
The mouth with vermeil tint is seen to 


glow: 
Within are strung two rows of orient 


1, 
Which Fer delicious lips shut up or show. 
Of force to melt the heart of any churl, 
However rude, hence courteous accents 


flow ; 
And here that gentle smile receives its 
birth 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth. 


Like milk the bosom, and the neck of snow ; 

Round is the neck, and full and large 
the breast ; 

Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples 


grow, 4 
Which rise and fall, as, to the margin 

press’d 
By pleasant breeze, the billows come and 


Not prying could discern the rest. 

Yet might the observing eye of things 
conceal’d ta 

Conjecture safely, from the charms re- 
veal'd. 


To all her arms a just proportion bear, | 

And a white hand is oftentimes descried, 

Which narrow is, and some deal long; 
and where 

No knot appears, nor vein is signified. 

ee Sa See Seley eee 

A foot, neat, short, round, beneath 
is spied. 

ae ee 

eT ae can 

“aoe 
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. ‘The oe ’s escape ‘from 
the peril of ondleass in the Fairy’s 


bower, is given with equal success. 
There is not perhaps a more charac- 
teristic thing in all Ariosto—a more 


happy specimen of his. peculiar gift for 
the Lcd than the in 
which the attack made on the retreat- 
ing cavalier by the huntsman of Al- 
cina is described. How gloriously the 
picture is transferred here ! 


*¢ He on his fist a ravening falcon bore, 
Which he made fly-for pastime every 
, day; 
Now on the champaign, now upon the 
ore 
Of neighbouring pool, which teem’d 
with certain prey ; 
And rode a hack which simple housings 
wore, 
His faithful dog, companion of his way. 
He, marking well the haste with which 
he hies, 
Conjectures truly that Rogero flies. 


Towards him came the knave, with sem- 
blance haught, y 
Demanding whither in such haste he 
sped : 


Tohim x, good Rogero answers naught. 

He, hence assured more clearly that he 
fled. 

Within himself to stop the warrior 
thought, 

And thus, with his left arm extended, 
said : 


* What, if I suddenly thy purpose balk, 
* And ae no defence against this 
hawk ?” 


Then flies his bird, who works so well 
his wing, 
Rabican cannot distance him in flight : 
The falconer from his hack to ground 
did spring, 
And freed him from the bit which held 
him tight ; 
Who seem’d an arrow parted from the 
string, 
And terrible to foe, with kick and bite ; 
While with such haste behind the ser- 
vant came, 


He as moved by wind, or rather 
“5S. , 


Nor will the falconer’s dog appear more 
3 slow ; 
But hunts Rogero’s courser, as in chase 
Of timid hare the pard is wont to go. 
_Not to stand fast the warrior deems dis- 


: grace, 
And turns towards the swiftly-footed foe, 
Whom he sees wield a riding-wand, in 
place : 
Of other arms, to make his dog obey. 
Rogero scorns his faulchion to display. 
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The servant made at him, and smote him 
* sore § 

The dog his left foot worried ; while un- 
tied 


-From rein, the lighten’d horse three 


times.and more 

Lash’d from the croup, nor miss’d his 
better side. 

The hawk, oft wheeling, with her talons 


tore 
The stripling, and his horse so terrified, 
The courser, by the whizzing sound dis- 


may’d, 
Little the guiding hand or spur obey’d. 


Constrain’d at length, his sword Rogero 
drew 
To clear the rabble, who his course de- 


lay ; 

And in the animals’ or villain’s view 

Did now its point, and now its edge dis- 
play. 

But with more hinderance the vexatious 
crew 

Swarm hereand there, and wholly block 
the way ; 

And that dishonour will ensue and loss 

Rogero sees, if him they longer cross. 


He knew each little that he longer stay’d, 

Would bring the fay and followers on 
the trail ; 

Already drums were beat, and trumpets 
bray’d, 

And larum-bells rang loud in every vale. 

An act too foul it seem’d to use his blade 

On dog, and knave unfenced with arms 
or mail : 

A better and a shorter way it were 

The buckler, old Atlantes’ work to bare. 


He raised the crimson cloth in which he 
wore - 
The wondrous shield, enclosed for many 


a day ; 

Its beams, as proved a thousand times 
before, 

Work as they wont, when on the sight 
they play: 

Senseless the falconer tumbles on the 


moor ; 

Drop dog and hackney ; drop the pi- 
nions gay, 

Which poised in air.the bird no longer 
keep :. 

Them glad Rogero leaves a prey to 
sleep.”” 


Mr Rose himself remarks in a note, 
that one must have travelled a long 
day’s ride in a hot climate, in order to 
be able to relish completely the de- 
scription of Rogero’s progress in these 
two stanzas. He refers in particular 
toa ride of his own in Asia Minor, 
where he says, the eternal cry of the 


- Cicala was felt, just as the poet puts 
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aggravation of the 
heat, glare, and fatigue. Mr R.’s own 
verses seem, indeed, as if they were 
not translation. 
« Meantime, through rugged rocks, and 
shagg"d with thorn, 
Rogero wends, to seek the sober fay ; 
From pd to cliff, from path to path for- 
' orn, 
A rugged, lone, inhospitable way ; 
Till he, with labour huge oppress’d and 
worn, 
Issued at noon upon a beach, that lay, 
*T'wixt sea and mountain, open to the 
south, 
Deserted, barren, bare, and parch’d with 
drouth. 


The sunbeams on the neighbouring moun- 
tain beat, 
And glare, refiected from the glowing 


mass, 

So fiercely, sand and air both boil with 
heat, 

In mode that might have more than 
melted glass. 

The birds are Glent i in their dim retreat, 

Nor any note is heard in wood or grass, 

Save the bough-perch’d Cicala’s weary- 


ing cry, 

Which deafens hill and dale, and sea and 

sky.” 

The Italian commentators have often 
called our notice to the truth with 
which Ariosto, describing the harque- 
buss of the coward King of Freezeland, 
puts himself into the situation of one 
who had for the first time seen fire- 
arms—the simplicity, accuracy, and 
unaffected terror of the poor Princess 
who tells her woful tale. 

‘*¢ Besides, that both his puissance and 
his might 

Are such, as in our age are matched of 


ew. 

Such in his: evil deeds his cunning 
sleight, 

He teunien to scorn what wit and force 
can do. 

Strange arms he bears, unknown to any 
wight, 

Save him, of the ancient nations or the 
new ; 

A hollow iron, two yards long, whose 

all 


sm. 
Channel he loads with powder and a 
ball. 


* He, where ’tis closed behind, in the iron 


round, 
Touches with fire a vent, discern’d with 


pain 
In guise that skilful surgeon ‘ies his 


Where. need requires the. he should 
breathe a vein. 


# 


Whence ie the ballet: with euch at. 
That balan ighting rom the hallow 
Appeat to. da dart, and like the passing’ 


Burn what pone smite, beat-down; or 
rend asunder. 


* Twice broken, he our armies overthrew ~ 
With this device, my gentle brethren 
slain ; 


The first the: shot in our first battle slew, 
Reaching his heart, through broken 
plate and chain ; 
The ert in the other cnat, who « 
Was fiying from the fatal field in vain. 
The ball his shoulder from a distance 


tore 
Behind, and issued from’ his breast be- 
fore. : 


‘ My father next, defending on a day 
The ye & one which he still pos- 


The isheas shes which about it lay, 

Was sent alike to his eternal rest : 

Who going and returning, to purvey 

What lack’d, as this or that occasion 
press’d, 

Was aimed at from afar, in privy wise, 

And by the traytour struck between the 

eyes. es.” ” 

How fine is the magnanimous Or- 
lando’s scorn of this weapon, which 
he, and he only, could baffle, and, ha- 
ving baffled, could throw away ! 


*¢ But he to nothing else his hand ex- 
tends 
Of all the many, many prizes made, 
Save to that engine, found amid the 
plunder, 
bias. in all points, I said resembled 
er. 


Not with intent in his defence to bear 

What he had taken, of the prize pos-— 
sest 5 

For he stiil ‘held. it an angennadae care 

To go with vantage on w quest : 

But with design to cast the weapon 
where 

It never more should living wight mo- 
lest 

And, what was appertaining to it, all 

Bore off as well, the powder and the 
ball. 


And thus, when of the tidesway he was 
clear, 
And in the deepest sea his bark descried, 
So that no longer distant signs appear 
Of either shore on this or the other side, 
He seized the tube, and said, * That 
cavalier 
at yet through thee his knight- 
ly pride, 
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plann’d ! 
To hell, from whence thou came, I ren- 
der thee.’ 
So said, he cast away the weapon, fann’d 
Meanwhile, with flowing sheet, his fri- 


goes, 
By wind, hich for the cruel island blows.’”’ 


Here is a pretty specimen of Arios- 
to’s way of moralizing ; ‘tis a way 
quite his own. 


*¢ If her Bireno loved, as she had loved 
Bireno, if her love he did repay 
With faith like hers, and still with truth 
unmoved, 
Veer’d not his shifting sail another way ; 
Or ingrate for such service—cruei proved 
For such fair love and faith, I now will 


says 

And you with lips comprest and eye- 
brows bent, 

"Shall listen to the tale for wonderment ; 


And when you shall have heard the im- 
piety 
Which of such passing goodness was 
the meed, 


Woman, take warning from this perfidy, 
And let none make a lover’s word her 


creed. 
Mindless that God does all things hear 


and see, 

The lover, eager his desires to speed, 

Heaps promises and vows, aye prompt 
to swear, 

Which afterwards all winds disperse in 
air. 


The promises and empty vows dispersed 
In air, by winds all dissipated go, 
After these lovers have the greedy thirst 
Appeased, with which their fevered pa- 

lates glow. 
In this example which I offer, versed, 
Their prayers and tears to credit be 
more slow. 


Cheaply, dear ladies mine, is wisdom 
t 


By those who wit at other’s cost are 
taught. 


Of those’ in the first flower of youth be- 
Whose visage is so soft and smooth to 
ibs pecktres been. 0s bred, their fancies 
Lilks -ctraw-fice tholi every uppesless: 


CApril, 
So the keen hunter follows up the hare 
In heat and cold, on shore, or moun. 


tain-height ; 

Nor, when ’tis taken, more esteems the 
sag ; 

And only hurries after that which flies. 


Such is the practice of these striplings who, 
What time you treat them with austerity, 
Love and revere you, and such homage 


do. 
As those who pay their service faithfully ; 
But vaunt no sooner victory, than you 
From mistresses shall servants grieve to 


be; 

And mourn to see the fickle love they 

owed, 

From you diverted, and elsewhere be- 

stow’d. 
I not for this (for that were wrong) opine 

That you should cease to love ; for you, 

without 

A lover, like uncultivated vine 

Would be, that has no prop to wind 

about. 

But the first down I pray you to decline, 

To fly the volatile, inconstant rout ; 

To make your choice the riper fruits 

among, 

Nor yet to gather what too long has 

hung.” 

We must conclude with a little of 
the scene of Angelica on the rock, de- 
voted to be devoured by the Orc, and 
her delivery from this terrible situa- 
tion. by Rogero’s hand. Every one 
that has read Ariosto at all must have 
the original fresh in mind, otherwise 
we should quote them. 


‘¢ The cruel and inhospitable crew 
To the voracious beast the dame expose 
Upon the sea-beat shore, as bare to view 
As nature did at first her work compose. 
Not even a veil she has, to shade the hue 
Of the white lily and vermillion rose, 
Which mingled in her lovely members 


meet, 
Proof to December-snow and July-heat. 


Her would Rogero have some statue 
deem’d 
Of alabaster made, or marble rare, 
Which to the rugged rock so fasten’d 
seemed 
By the industrious sculptor’s cunning 


care, 

But that he saw distinct a tear which 
stream’d 

Amid peg ag er roge and lily fair 

Stand on her budding paps beneath in 
dew, 

And that her golden hair dishevell’d flew. 


And as he fasten’d his on her fair eyes, 
His Bradamant he call’d to mind again. 
8 


¢ 
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_ Pity and love within his bosom rise 
Pe 


And in soft tone he to the damsel cries, 

(When he has check’d his flying cour- 
ser’s rein,) 

* O lady, worthy but that chain to wear, 

With which Love's faithful servants fet- 
ter’d are, 


* And most unworthy this or other ill, 

What wretch has had the cruelty to 
wound 

And gall those snowy hands with livid 
stain, 

Thus painfully with griding fetters 
bound ?” 

At this she cannot choose but shew like 


_ : ; 

Of crimson spreading on an ivory 
ground ; 

Knowing those secret beauties are espied, 

Which, howsoever lovely, shame would 
hide ; 


And gladly with her hands her face would 
hood 


.] 
Were they not fasten’d to the rugged 
stone ; 
But with her tears (for this at least she 
cou’d) 
Bedew’d it, and essay’d to hold it down. 
Sobbing some while the lovely damsel 


stood ; 
Then loosed her*tongue, and spake in 
feeble tone ; 
But ended not ; arrested in mid-word, 
“By a loud noise which in the sea was 
heard 


Lo! and behold! the unmeasured beast 
ni EET . ; 
Half surging and half hidden, in such 


sort 

As sped by roaring wind long carack 
steers 

From north or south, towards her desti- 
ned port. 

So the sea-monster-to his food repairs : 

And now the interval between is short. 

' ‘Half dead the lady is through fear en- 
/ dured, 
I by that other’s comfort reassured. 


overhand, not in the rest 
ies his lance, and beats, with down- 
right blow, 
The monstrous orc. What this resem- 
bled best, 
But a huge, writhing mass, I do not 
know ; 
Which wore no form of animal exprest, 
Save in the head, with eyes and teeth of 


sow. 
His forehead, ’twixt the eyes, Rogero 
sinites, 
But as on steel or rock the weapon lights. 
Vor. XV. ; 
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When he perceives the first of no avail, 


The knight returns to deal a better blow ; 
The orc, who sees the shifting shadow sail 
Of those h inions on the sea below, 
In furious ede, dase Ms Wie 

On shore,'to follow that deceitful 3 
And rolls and reels behind it, as it fleets. 
Rogero drops, and oft the stroke repeats.” 


_As eagle, that amid her downward flight, 


Surveys amid the grass a snake unroll’d, 

Or where she smoothes upon a sunny 
hei 

Her ruffled plumage,’and her scales of 

Assails it not where prompt with poison- 
ous bite 

To hiss and creep; but with securer 
hold 

Gripes it behind, and either pinion 


clangs, 
Lest it should turn and wound her with 
its fangs ; 


So the fell ore Rogero does not smite 


With lance or faulchion where the tushes 


grow, 
But aims that ’twixt the ears his blow 
may light ; . 4 
Now on the spine, or now on‘tail below. 
And still in time descends or soars up- 


right, 
And shifts his course, to cheat the veer= 
ing foe ; 
But as if beating on a jasper block, 
Can never cleave the hard and rugged 


rock. 


With suchlike warfare is the mastiff vext, 


By the bold fly in August’s time of dust. 

Or in the month before or in the next, 

This full of yellow spikes and that of 
must ; 

For ever by the circling plague perplext, 

Whose sting into his eyes or snout is 
thrust : 

And ot dog’s dry teeth are heard to 

‘all . 


But reaching once the foe, he pays for all. 


With his huge tail the troubled wavés so 


sore 

The monster beats, that they ascend 
verte ys at *h 

And the knight knows not if he swim, 
or soar 

Upon his feather’d courser in mid sky ; 

And oft were fain to find himself ashore : 

For, if long time the spray so thickly fly, 

He fears it so will bathe his hippogrya 

That he shall vainly covet gourd or ski 


“He then new counsel took, and "twas the 


best, 
With other arms the monster to pursue ; 
And lifting from his shield the covering 
vest, 
3 I 


« 
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ee swith the light his blasted 
“ v ~ 
18 Soto ° . * 
did J r 
in Oe 8 eyes the radiance 
~Phich works as it was wont in other 


time. 
As trout or grayling to the bottom goes 
In stream, which mountaineer disturbs 
: with lime ; 
So the enchanted buckler overthrows 
The orc, reversed among the foam and 


slime. 

here and there the beast astound 
iJl beats, but cannot find the way to 

wound. 


This while the lady begs him not to bray 
Longer the monster’s rugged scale in 


vain. 
* For heaven’s sake turn and loose me,’ 
(did she say, 


[A il 

Still weeping,)‘ ere the ore swake again. 

Bear me with thee, and drown me in 
mid-way. 

Let me not this foul monster’s food re- 


main. 
By her just plaint Rogero moved, for- 
bo 


re, 
Untied the maid, and raised her from 
the shore. 


Upon the beach the courser plants his feet, 
And ed by the rowel, towers in air, 
And gallops with Rogero in mid seat, 
While on the croup behind him sate the 

fair ; 
Who. of his banquet so the monster 
cheat ; 
For him too delicate and dainty fare, 
Rogero turns and with thick kisses plies 
The lady’s snowy breast and sparkling 
eyes.” 





MATTHEWS 


Dear N. 
_ ~sMattTHews has taken his place at the 
Lyceum for the summer, and is shew- 
ing up the Yankees, according to pro- 
“maise : I went to hear him on the first 
night, but was rather disappointed. 
Not but that his entertainment is 
t upon the whole. Indeed, he 
is such a real superlative fellow in his 
way—-what he does is so incomparably 
‘aboveall the juggling of the second- 
rate mimics, who, in imitating others, 
are, in fact, only imitating him—his 
faculty is so decidedly that of (out of 
words assigned ) creating character, in- 
stead of merely aping the tones, or 
aa or countenances, of indivi- 
uals—his changes of person are so 
complete, his transitions so rapid, and 
yet so easy—he is so good at all this, 
that, if he were to read an act of par- 
‘Tiament, he hardly could fail to be 
jamusing ; but his ‘‘ Trip to America” 
- is not So smart as most of his summer 
chit-chat has been ; it is rather indeed 
very feeble, cockney kind of stuff ; and, 
>for all the information that it gives 
about the country in which he has 
been travelling, it es pretty nearly 
have been written without stirring out 
“of Kentish Town. Doubts now whe- 
’ ther friend Charles is not playing boo- 
“ty with us a little in this affair, and 
intending a second visit to the land of 
liberty and Mosquitoes? For though 
“a great deal, certainly, had been cut 


* 


IN AMERICA. 


up by tourists who strayed before him, 
yet I think he might have got a few 
more points ; and I am quite sure he 
might have made a better account of 
them. There is little or nothing in 
fact at all strikingly American in his 
Entertainment. Your Review of Faux’s 
Confessions, and a score of New- York 
papers, would have furnished out ma- 
terials for ten volumes of better tales ; 
then the flavour of what there is, is all 
softened down with caution and melt- 
ed butter. Abundance of sentimental 
sighing about the felonious cruelty of 
quizzing people. “‘ Weeping tears” 
about the prejudices, and hasty con 
clusions of book-making travellers. 
Admonitions to historians in posse 
about the aecessity of observing regi- 
men, and writing always in an easy 
chair. And then, again, there is a 
most sanguinary proser put upon us, 
one ‘* Pennington,” a wise man of 
Massachusetts ; who states facts, cor- 
rects blunders, and does first serious 
role in fact through the general dra- 
ma ; bursting out, every ten seconds, 
with an “ address”—a sort of savage, 
got-by-heart set speech—sillier than 
the “ Theatrical” “ Articles” in the 
Conduit-street Magazine, and more 
maudlin than the patriotic orations of 
sucking barristers at Debating Societies 
—a kind of—‘ Oh; Mr Matthews !” 
(with the ““Oh!” rather sympathetic 
and subdued )—‘' Golden would be the 





pen that should indite!” é&e. &c. &c. 
and then on, in the usual strain, to 
the “evil tongue of slander,” and 
“attuning harmony between two 
countries created to love and delight 
each other”—all very just, (and very 
laughable too, in its way, ) but not what 
we expect to laugh at when we go to 
the Lyceum. Because—parce que— 
as the French always say whenever 
e is no approach to a “ parce que” 
in the affair)—it is all nonsense, be- 
ing so over civil with people when we 
want to be amused with them! Apo- 
logising to a cod before we crimp, or 
to an author in the middle of review- 
ing him ; and so letting the one die 
before we can proceed to “ incision,” 
and leaving remnants of skin, here 
and there, upon the other! A mad 
bull, in his merriment, never thinks 
of aie distinction of persons ; and, 
for myself, when I feel a little gay, I 
always take a red-hot poker, and run 
at—anybody —directly. However— 
bull, or no bull—all that is worth ha- 
ving about Matthews this year is his 
acting. Very little is due to his obser- 
vation, and still less to the wit of the 
individual who has put his ‘‘ adven- 
tures” into shape. 

But he opens! Toa bouncing ad- 
vertisement, and a suffocating house. 
There are squealings in the pit, and 
squallings in the gallery, and. entrea- 
ties, and ** no place !” and clapping of 
doors, in the box lobby. And then— 
Enter the piano-forte ;—and then— 
Enter Mr Knight to play upon it. 
And then comes the performer, and 
the twenty rounds of applause which he 
deserves. And this puts the house into 
good humour—it is always so pleasant 
to bestow commendation ; and then 
we start, at a kind of light, lady’s 
canter of a gallop,—to what tune, and 
(for the first three sentences) to what 


be = Psa shall hear.— 
* Ladies and Gentlemen !” ( Hard 
cries of silence !) 1 need hardly in- 
form you that, since I was at Home 
last, I have been abroad ;” (chuckling 
in the orchestra.) “ And allow me to 
add, that, having been abroad, I feel 
pleasure in béing at Home again ;” 
Tittering in all quarters, and cries of 
** very good !”) “and, next, touch up- 
on r tupre Travelling’ —* Steam 
packets’ and ‘ Post roads—Mr Mat- 
thews dnd Christopher Columbus alike, 


and why ?—Both go‘ ca ; both 
catriéd aie by Sha elon fever.’ 


- 
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—Yellow fever?” (so7 


“ That is, a fever for Yel pies af 8 


Great app , of course, in all quar- 
t he eng ‘ viens 


ters, at le hit,” 


b 
comment or two from the gentlemen 
in gooseberry wigs about the “ genu- 
ineness of such an impulse ;”) “ and so 
_we go on to sail from England in the 
n'— Master’s 
n’—Own- 


ship ‘ William Thompso 
name, ‘ William Thom 
er’s name, ‘ William pson ; 
which gives rise (through a speaking 
trumpet) to the following dialogue 
with another ship. 

Ornen Sarr, (in the key of lowT).). 
What’s the name of your ship ? 

Me Matruews’s Suir, hs ai F 
“) The William Thom ! 

HE OTHER SuiP. at's your 
Captain’s name? 

Me Martuews’s Sure. William 
Thompson ! 

Oruer Sutr. What's your Own- 
er’s name? 

me Martruews. William Thomp- 
son ! 

Tue oTuer Sump, (getting rather 
hoarse.) Have you any lady on board? 

Me Marrtuews, (through a sudden 
gust.) Yes—Mrs Thompson ! 

Tue oTHer Suir, (bearing away.) 
Begar! All Tonson !” 

nother dialogue takes place be- 
tween our friend’s ship and an Ame- 
rican vessel bound for Holland. 

** Enc. What news. 

Amer. (this is managed without the 
y gevind trumpet.) Fever in New- 

guess. : 

Mea Parker—(Mr Matthews's 
New-York Ma in great anzié- 
ty.) People leaving the city ? | 

Amer. Fifty thousand gone away 
slick, I reckon. 

Mr Marrtuews, (in equal anziety.) 
Many die? 

Amer. Fifty a day, and moré, Z 
calculate.” : 

This concludes the conversation on 
the part of Mr Matthews, who had 
meant to have the “ yellow fever” all 
to himself ; but it carries us on “ slick’ 
to the city of New Brunswick, where 
some farther introductions into ‘the 
society take place. 

Manager (of New Brunswick, I 
think,) recommends his stage to Mr 
Matthews, as the last upon which 
many “ eminent performers” ever act- 
ed. “‘ Great Mr we'(The last : 
he ever appeared on randy- 
and-water was 80 bad, that poor | © 

7 
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a his heart.) “ Mr Stickemstilts, 
a yours‘ Royalty Theatre,’ sir— 
very eminent actor !—he’s buried in 
the ch you passed, sir, just 
as you came into the town.—Famous 
singer; sir, Mr Smalley,—broke his 
e ent with me—died on the 
night.—Wish you'd play for us, 
sir—Hadn’t you better ?” This ends, 
of course, with a sly joke from Mr 
Matthews about all these performers 
being in the grave line ; and then we 
meet with a Mr Jack Topham, who 

toa cold country, because England 
is too hot for him. This gentleman’s 
forte is punning ; and he has a cousin 
(Mr Bray,) an old gentleman with 
two fortes, lisping, and langhing—so 
Mr Topham’s puns make Mr Bray 
laugh, and then Mr Bray’s lisping 

es the house laugh, which is a good 
ingenious arrangement of strength, 
and keeps things “‘ going” and “‘ com- 
panionable.” 

Besides Messrs Topham and Bray, 
one or two other odd fellows join about 
this time, who keep moving on with 
us from place to place, during the rest 
of our stay in America. Mr Ravens- 
top is a stickler for Yankee wit and 
humour, and puts out stale Joe Mil- 
lers (as invented by his countrymen) 
with an iron feature, and a bursten- 
bellows tone. This is the same put, 
and no other, who was President of 
the Nightingale Club with us, and 
used to sing comic songs, to the accom- 
paniment of a passing bell.—Then 
there isa military gentleman, (Ameri- 
can,) who lives upon saying—‘“ Oh, 
very well—very well—very well,” u 
on every occasion ; and yet his “‘ Oh, 
very well” is not quite very well nei- 
ther.—And then we have the casual 
encounters (in abundance) at inns, 
_ shows, and by the way-side ; 

ut still nothing strikingly new that 
is, or purports to be, American. 

the cast ities—what tells 

best yp the conversation in the 

(which has a “ General” for 


a driver) is not unpleasant—aided by 
the strange trick of huddling epithets 
one upon another, which our Transat- 
lantic friends use in conversation—as 
speaking of “ a pretty, considerable, 

ned long way,” that one has yet 
to go, or a “‘ pretty, particular, consi- 


derable, damned heavy shower of 
rain,” that is likely to come on :—the 
fact is, the Americans adopted our 


European oaths as their ordinary par- 


[aprit 
lance, and, of course, have been com= 
pelled (when they wanted to swear) 
to make additions to them. Something 
is done by the bandying of titles; as 
“* Colonel” —** Judge” —or ‘‘ Doctor,” 
among individuals whose fucon de par« 
ler is not entirely that of the schools; 
but the story about Doctor Franklin's 
private history of the boot-jack is too 
cruel to be forced upon us (unless it 
were by Mr Ravenstop ; and the log- 
houses, and the saucy servants, and 
the inns, where they doubt whether a 
man can have a supper—what a bless- 
ing to live still ina country where one 
can be robbed and treated with a little _ 
decency !)—all this is in Mr Faux ten 
times better than in Mr Matthews; 
and, in fact, if Matthews had given 
the tavern-dinner scene from Faux, 
(Charleston, April 6th,) where “ Co- 
lonel” M‘Kinnon is refused claret—~ 
with the presentment of the ‘* Colo- 
nel’s” bill, and the stoppage of his cre~ 
dit—and then his wanting to shoot 
** Captain Homer,” and then the land- 
lord of the tavern, and then himself— 
with his right to do ‘‘ what Cato did, 
and Addison approved” —and his being 
“a blasted lily, and a blighted heath,” 
—and then his being ** naturally 
witty and highly gifted’”’—and his ha- 
ving married three wives, and aban- 
doned them all,—and his not ** shoot- 
ing himselt,’ at last, because he can 
get no prime !—Matthews might have 
made a really fine thing out of this 
scene—as great a hit as he did with 
Major Longhow—worth all the three 
acts that he has done put ,together, 
and twice as much more put to it. 
And again—a s to Faux’s book 
—What, in folly’sname, was Matthews 
about with the courts of law? His 
Dutch Magistrate’s charge to the 
Grand Jury is tolerable ; but why give 
us a mere magistrate—why the deuce 
not give us the spirited thing—a real, 
roper, right down, whisky-drinking, 
uelling, tobacco-chewing, reer 
ing, American Judge? If this is deli- 
cacy—odd’s bows and courtesies !—it 
is the most unreasonable delicacy in 
the world. Treating an agreeable whim 
—a pleasant national eccentricity—as 
though it were a thing to be ashamed 
of! I won’t say anything about the 
correctness of plunder (as a practice) 
taken generally—( though, in a rising 
society, happy is that man who can 
* turn his hand to anything” )—but, , 
through allmations, and in all ages, , 
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upon the stealing of cattle, there seems 
to have been but one feeling. Judge 
Waggoner (see Faux) wasa hog-stealer 
—well! and what was Jason, but the 
first sheep-stealer upon record? For, 
as for the parable of ‘* the Goiden 
Fleece,” even the Cockneys know that 
there never was such a thing as a 
Golden Fleece. ‘‘ Golden” is used me- 
taphorically for ‘ admirable,” or 
‘ surpassing.” It was.a breed of wool 
of mapenier eelebrity—a kind of “ Spa- 
nish Merino” mutton of days gone by, 
—of which Jason abduced a sheep or 
two by making love to the farmer's 
daughter. His taming the brazen- 
footed bulls—zthese were cantanckerous 
beasts, which Medea’s father kept in 
his pastures to prevent trespass. The 
watchful Drogen who went to sleep, 
was no other the chief shepherd's 
dog, so denominated— Dragon” (asa 
proof) remaining a dog’s name to this 
day. But, Jason apart, what was Ca- 
cus, with whom Hercules did not take 
shame to fight, but a cow-stealer ? 
The Spartan theft upon record is the 
stealing of a fox—and non constat that 
(though not eatable now) foxes might 
not have been held a delicacy in earlier 
times. The view that our Scottish 
Border heroes took of such transac- 
tions is too notorious even to need re- 
ferring to ; butis there not Yorkshire 
(in England) where the stealing of 
horses is transparently upheld to this 
hour? And Ireland, where the same 
free-taking obtains as to young wo- 
men? Not to speak of the instinctive 
horror which turkeys (flesh is fowl) 
exhibit at the sight of a soldier ; the 
well-known feud which has existed 
for centuries between geese and mail- 
coachmen ; and the disposition dis- 
played even by the schoolboy—(Jn- 
genui vultus puer !) to extend his ten 
years old depredations from the apple 
orchard to the hen-roost! Why, un- 
der such circumstances, it seems no- 
thing less than absurd to consider 
the marauding of swine (in America, 
where it is the custom) as detractory 
from the judicial character ; on the 
contrary, suppose it to extend even to 
the counsel and attorneys—as, in all 
probability, it does—why, still, being 
an offence—(of course, it is an offence 
where not committed by personsin trust 
or office )—an offence which must come 
frequently under the cognizance of 
the criminal courts, I cannot conceive 
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engaged upon a matter, with the prag 
tical merits of which every: 

them must be so wellacquaimted! By 
“* Jacob's staff!” I would have thesals 
it no affront to have dramatiz ; 
trial of a man for stealing a boar; 


anything: more doliheateh than ac 
‘aad of seeing a set of a 5 
one of 


made the Attorney-General, and not 

the prisoner at the bar, the real male- 

factor in the case ; and introduced ‘his 

‘* lordship” upon the bench, with a 

cre pig hanging out of each poe, 
et 3 


But—“ it~is Matthews. who has to 
act?” —Thankye!—lI hadn’t forgotten. 
Eh bien! The crowd round the “ Post+ 
office” is worth looking at, for the 
sake of the poor Frenchman who tears 
up his own letter. The acting of 
Monsieur Mallét is admirable ;—full 
of pleasantry—and pathos at the same 
time. The other Frenchman, too, isa 
card, who sings the song in praise of 
‘* Generale Jacksone !” and again, the 
French tailor (emigré) in the -last 
act, with his long, spare, rushlight 
figure, and his ready bout de chanson. 

Forty-second incident—the ‘‘ Negro 
Theatre”’—does not “ like me” so 
well. A black man—who can’t speak 
intelligible English—playing Hamlet, 
and being imperfect in the dialogue, 
is too coarse for burlesque. The thing, 
as we see it, is pitiable rather than 
laughable ; and there is not sufficient 
resemblance about it to the thing 
aimed at to amuse by association. 
One enjoys the “ first appearance” of 
a pert. clerk at Covent-Garden as 
Romeo ; but if a chimney-sweep chose 
to act Hot in his own cellar, .we 
should hardly take the trouble to. go 
to see him. 

Mr Jonathan to Doubikin, and his 
uncle ‘“‘ Ben,” are Manchester 
both of them. There is just the ego- 
tism—the intrusiveness—the unrea- 
sonableness—and the affectation, about 
these second-class people of America, 
which we find among the most ig- 
norant and nastiest of our manufac- 
turing population in England. 

The “ Militia Review” is well act- 
ed, but -not pointedly written. All 
the songs indeed are feeble this year— 
the Indian “ opossum up the gum- 
tree” not excepted ; they savour too 
much of the style of “‘ the innocent, 
pun-loving Mr Peake,” as a delight- 
ful writer of The London, calls a gen- 










tleman (in a-defence too!) who per- 
tes farces at the English Opera 


the remaining features, the 
atnorous Irishman, ond the corpulent 
Black, the Natchitoches Colonel, (who 
is also a cobbler, ) are the best. The last 
act—the “ Syn Se og the 
smartest part of the exhibition ; but 
still, all the “ iarities” given 


perp are the superficial oddi- 
of vulgar life. For ‘ genteel so- 


ciety,” there is no notice at all of it ; 
and parties are divided in their man- 
ner of accounting for the fact—one 
side violently maintaining, that into 
the good society Matthews evidently 
did not get; and the other hazarding, 
(for explanation )—that there is 
no such thing as good society in the 
country. 

Now, bagatelle apart, you know I 
never said a word against the Ameri- 
cans, unless when somebody swore— 
either that they had colonized Kuro 
—or that they could speak intelligible 
English—or that the English Ministry 


privately paid tribute to the Sea Ser- 


pents—or anything else that would 
seem demonstrable to Joseph Hume, 
and a humbug to all creation beside. 
For the rest, I forgive the motto on 
their monument—at Bunker’s-hill, I 
believe it is— 
“ This monument was built—of brick, 
Because we beat the British slick : 
This monument was built—of stone, 
Because Lord North could never let Ame- 
rica alone ;” 
and I believe them to be a right hardy, 
enterprizing, impudent, vulgar, vi- 
wey set of rogues,—often hitting 
lish very hard, and always gas- 
conading a great deal harder; not 
very particular as to morals, and pa- 


gans altogether as to manners, but 
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C April, 
strong, in the main point, at home, 
aad Fearless rope thet make them- 
selves respected a »—and I say 
they have a right to complain of 
Ma‘thews’ apologies, instead of bein 
thankful for them. Some “ friend, 
in trying to save them from being 
laughed at, has done them monstrous 
injustice. It is the Leva 4 dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of liberal 
and enlightened communities, . that 
their vices may be freely castigated 
and their absurdities openly quizzed, 
without offence being given to any 
creature, whose offence is worth con- 
sideration. Look how we treat the 
** peculiarities” of the French ; and 
(still more) how they treat our Eng- 
lish fopperies on the stage! and yet 
John Bull is never angry, nor Mon- 
sieur either. If a farce was to be 
brought out at the Paris Vaudeville 
to-morrow, with the principal charac- 
ter a bear, from France, settling. in 
London to teach dancing, it would be 
translated within a week, and acted, 
= roars of laughter, all over Eng- 


* Let the galled jade wince!” I 
say ; and, in spite of Friend Penning- 
ton and his sugared precepts, I wish 
Matthews had let himself out ; and 
spared “ Jonathan” as little as he 
would need spare “‘ Alexander” or “‘ Pa- 
trick.” Macklin’s Man of the World 
will never do any discredit to Scotland, 
until we hear that it has been hissed, 
or forbidden to be acted in Edin- 
burgh ; and it is perhaps the most 
absolute proof which can be adduced 
of the general sterling character of 
the people of England, that they are 
the first to laugh at their own aberra- 
tions from good sense, in whatever 
quarter those aberrations may be held 


Up. 
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There was one named Katharine de Boria, whom Luther, who still wore the 
habit of his' order, thought very beautiful, and with whom he afterwards fell in 
love. —BaYLe. 

I. 
Tuey say that if the never winking lamps 
Which stud the dim roof of the concave night, 
Might be unhallow’d to our nearer sight, 

_ We should but eye some dark material spheres 
Rolling mid humid mists and vapourish damps, 
The cloudy founts of earth-refreshing tears, 
From whence is strangely breathed that living light ; 
And that the wayward children of the air, 

The arrowy meteors and those wand’ring stars 
Unfix’d, which, ere we know that they are there, 
Will vanish trackless from our tardy ken, 
And plunge into th’ abysses of the dark, — 
Are but the progeny of some dank fen— 
Thus from the glimmering worm we scarce remark, 
Whose sparklet of dim radiance scarce debars 
The blind tread of the poor belated wight, 
Devious, who wanders wayless and alone,— 
The Element of Light, 
Howe’er celestial, and however pure, 
Is still earth-born, and springs from the obscure, | 
Derived of matter baser than its own. 
II. 
Bear witness then, O! ye primeval Fires, 
Ev’n as your courses and your times are true,— 
Ev’n as ye know your tides and seasons due,— 
Bear witness thou, O ! Soul of my desires, 
Thou Load-star of my fate—to whom ’tis given 
To wake in this dead bosom life anew,— 
Unseen, unknown, unsullied, and unblamed, 
Bear witness that my love is pure—as thou. 
Nor, therefore, shall I shrink nor be ashamed 
To say, that with my love my faith was one ; 
For love is holy, ev’n as faith is love ;) 
ea, that it rose like incense cast upon 
The sacred flame,—which fits it for above,— 
_Ev'n so sublimed and purified for Heaven. 
III. 
Within yond cell were eyeless blind Devotion, 
And Tears and Longings, Vigils, Fasts, and Sighs ; 
But unpropitious seemed the sacrifice 
To him receiving, as to him who gave ; 
*Twas awful all, but chill as is the grave, 
No blessed sympathy, no warm emotion, 
No voice that whisper’d “ Ask and ye shall have”——— 
To ask? alack! to think were-sinfulness ; 
And when at length th’ insinuating sleep 
Would woo mine eyelids with a soft caress, 
And in a brief repose the senses steep, 
Though the repose were brief, 
Then shadows of perplexing shape would rise, 
So dim, so wild, so shingled, mg so strange, 
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Such pleasing pangs, such horrid ecstasies, 
Such doubt, and bliss, and terror in their change, 
That wretched waking were a blest relief, 
And the betossed so ' 
Would cling and rest on rugged certainty, 
Until tired nature, with a strong control, 
Again would numb the sense and seal the eye, 
Creeping o’er passion, with a sway supreme, 
And binding it—as ice doth on a stream. 

IV. 
But still that shape would haunt me in my slumbers, 
Still with a guilty pleasure I would burn 
Through feverish trances, and intensely yearn 
To speak I know not what——And if the numbers, 
Redoubling, of the midnight choral chaunt, 
Through the lone aisles should haply touch mine ear, 
And sleep retiring my hot eyes unglue, 
Then would my senses sudden tumult find, 
And my scared dream, faltering in mid career, 
Melt; like the snow before the winter wid, 
In tears more cold than is the marble dew. 

7 
Methought we sojourn’d on a sunny Isle— 
Some stormless realm—or haven of the blest,— 
Set like a star amid the azure main, 
Where never mortal keel had ventured. 
There flowery couches woo’d the limbs to rest, 
And bowers that welcomed with unfading smile— 


Oh! joy—oh! bliss unmatch’d—delicious pain— 
When in o’erwhelming Love the senses swim, 
And the heart speaks, and the moist eye grows dim, 
And Rapture almost breathes on Agony 

o! in one whirling moment it was fled! 
A flood of fire, and not a sapphire sea, 
Now roll’d its red waves to our ome | feet, 


And all the laughing blooms, whose ten 
Intrusive, hung enamour’d o’er our bed, 
Grew snake-like, and writhed round us in their slime— 
All the foul produce of same damned clime 

Crawl’d suddenly into portentous life ; 

Blotch’d toads, lithe scolopenitiiz many-limb’d, 
Scorpions, dry newts, and blind amphibious eels ; 

And round and round thy quivering frame they climb’d 
And swarm’d and batten’d on thy bosom’s snow— 

The sight did make me stone—nor could I turn 
Mine eyes one moment from *t—’Twas hell—oh ! woe— 
*Twas worse—E’en now mine apprehension reels, 

And at the very thought I chill and burn :— 
And there methinks my very soul had died, 

In the cold horror of that lethal dream, 

But shuddering nature tore the veil aside, 
And with convulsive effort re-supplied 

The failing pulses of life’s curdling stream— 
And ope’d mine eyes, 

From sights that human hearts may not abide, 
To grief past cure—but still realities ! 


rils sweet, 
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Th Ped an pclae ements so gue 
en came the n ess of yi enchain’d. 
ey walls built of consecrated o§ fis 
nd those mis-shapen thoughts that Misery breeds. 
Did I not doubt against ced -smeeg 
i. ask if his game, work, the Moles baoda? 
nd in my sight ness. I arraign’ 
Th’ ioniteaalin and wildly would review 
With mortal eye the for infinite— 
Alack ! a judgment-seat 
Where the film’d blind is set to prove the True. 
VIL. 
O! moment, blessed twice, now and for ever— 
At length a.light broke in upon my soul ; 
And now my loom, though dark, was not one whole, 
One solid night, no ray might e’er dissever ; 
And my shrunk spirit rush’d as doth a River 
When suddenly the thunder spout hath fallen, 
My youth did bud again, the beeen the fears, 
The fires, the wishes of its spring recalling, 
Yea, there came warmth into my human tears, 
And it was joy unutt’rable to me 
To know that what I dared not call ideal 
Might now take form and leap into the real, 
That bliss was possible—though bliss might never be- 
VIL. 
Then, when the night had drawn her curtain over, 
Thy form did tend and float. upon my sleep ; 
And as the moon reigns o’er the midoight deep 
When no conspiring clouds her glory cover, 
The fears, the doubts, the agony, the danger, 
Retired and hover’d as a halo round thee, 
And hopes to which my heart had been a stranger, 
Came with their music to my slumbering ear— 
“ Now cast behind thee dread, and doubt, and fear, 
And worship Truth alone, since Truth hath found thee ; 
And though the clouds that cling around her form, 
In many an umber’d fold would hin ight, 
Yet now remember, since that thou hast light, 
That there must still be Hope, although there may be storm !” 
IX. 
Even'so. The-voice was heard. Have I not won 
’ My way through curses, bans, and racks, and. fires ; 
Thou goblin shadow of Rome’s former power, 
By violence upheld—in fraud begun— 
ave I not made thy dark enchantments cower, 
Shrunk like Avernian fogs before the sun ? 
—Thou proud o’er-pamper’d nurse of swarms obscene, 
Thy peopled cloisters, aisles, and stalls, and choirs, 
Have pass’d before a Galilean glass |— 
And I have seen them shrink when they did pass, 
And Cardinals, Abbots, Confessors, and. Friars, 
Monks, Eremites, Legends, and Relics all, 
Were changed before that penetrant searching, keen ; 
They shew'd:the colours of their carnival 
Even as the bubbles of the shore-cast. foam 
So seeming white, until the sun hath come, 
Vox, XV. 
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Reflect their hues before the struggling ray, 

And shrink to vaporous and impassive form 

After the flying pageant of the storm, 

Leaving the scene unfill’d, fades troublously away. 


X. 

—They said the blessed blood should change to fire ; 

The water cast its nature off and burn ; 

Flame I should drink, and flame again expire ; 

And my hot sin sear to the very bone ; 

My voice untuned to one eternal groan ; 

My tears all dried in their un-needed urn— 

They said in darkness I should be alone, 

Curst of the curst—beneath that lowest crew, 

Who, knowing nought of good, yet had not known 

The evil that I knew—— 

They drove me, like a felon, from the porch ; 

They doom’d me, like a voiceless willie ; 

My life they liken’d to a dying torch ; 

My frame they liken’d to a shrivell’d scroll, 

That shrinks before the flame it must abide ; 

Yea, they did liken, in their impious pride, 

My spirit to some vapour dark and vile, 

Some meteor which corruption doth unchain 

From the rank bosom of a noisome fen—— 

It was in vain. ' 

A spirit and a power were on me then, 

A spell beyond their spells, which they might not control. 
XI. 

I have sought Truth, because my spirit spake 

Her like py & ; and as I ene lated — 

Even so, methought, with a sweet 4 thy, 

Thou mightst love me, though but for her sake. 

Oh! more than ecstasy, - 

To know mine inmost longing did not err ; 

That Truth and Love are wedded in one mind ; 

That Love is holy truth, and Truth most loving— 

Two raptures in one essence intertwined— 

One ray inte 2 double splendour woven. 

I could have borne frowns, curses, racks, and fires, 

Hell's pains, man’s hate, so thou but smiled the while ; 

I could have borne frowns, curses, racks, and fires, 

Hell’s pains, man’s hate—so thou mightst dare to smile ; 

I could have laugh’d at these, as now, to see 

That thou dost smile—and that Truth smiles in thee. 
XII. 

Oh! take this circlet, before which shall fade 

The spell of those unnatural mysteries, 

Which, with a rage Mezentius never knew, 

Would chain the living body to a shade, 

And stab the bleeding heart for sacrifice——~ 

Take it—’tis freedom’s the clear voice that calls ; 

Take it—thou shalt not be condemn’d to pine 

Thine icy hours within those monkish 

Death-like, as flowers beneath the churchyard yew ; 

God shail himself the nuptial wreath entwine, 

And dip it in the Amaranthine dew— 


For thou art his, and he doth make thee mine, 
; - TD 
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BANDANA ON EMIGRATION. 
Letter First. 


- Stir, 

One of the most important ques~ 
tions in the science of political econo- 
my has never yet been properly dis- 

y—-I mean EMIGRATION. Lord 
Selkirk’s work, as far as it goes, is very 
well; but his views were local, and 
directed rather to the operation of cer~ 
tain political changes on the habits and 
manners of a particular people, than 
_ tothe general question, as it affects the 
disposal of the surplus population of a 
country. Without en into the 
subject, in all its ical bearings; 
give me leave to offer you a few prac» 
tical. thoughts applicable to the pre- 
sent state of Great Britain. and her 
eolonies. 


« Whilst so much of the earth is still 
wood. and wilderness, I conceive it to 
be worse than useless to give any seri-~ 
Gus attention to the hypothetical doe- 
trines of Malthus. That the increase 
and the diminution of population is 
regulated by the means of subsistence, 
mo man in his senses ever thought of 
disputing ; but to say that the eternal 
physical instincts of human natute 
may be regulated by any moral or po-~ 
litical §consideration—sut or 
, with reference to the ar- 
tificial institutions of any existing state 
ef society—is, in one word, nonsense. 
The fact is, that the means of subsist- 
ence and vet according to the 
practice of the world, reciprocally pro- 
mote the increase of each other.” It is 
this —— that produces the 
growth of states, the riseof cities; that 
awakens the principles of fertility in 
the soil, and luxuriance and 
life over the face of the land. 
- But, sir, although the means of sub- 
sistenece and population go hand in 
hand in the progression of human af- 
fairs, there is yet an operative princi- 
_ ple in society ever pressing against po- 
pulation, and mersing she constancy 
of its connection with the means of 
subsistence. 


_ (No one can look at the different 
yanks and vocations, which have ne- 
cessarily grown out of the social state 
of mankind, without being sensible 
that many of them involve circum- 
stances prejudicial to the progress of 
population, merely by restraining the 


lutions—and the sourcé of. political 
commotions. 


These things, which have grown out 


of the social communion of mankind, 

may be described comprehensively as 

art, and the feeling of which I am 

speaking as NaTuRE. Natureistheever- 

eee ape of art, and it has ever 

been object of all wisdom, in go- 
i to 


vernment and legis prevent 
the currents of population, so to speak, 
from doing mischief to what may be 


ion of any country 


ted. EmPrLoyMENnT, asa 
i heads and 


hands of an increased population, can 
be carried no farther than the trade 
and manufactures of the country re- 
quire labourers, while it has the effect - 
of en ing a still greater increase 

and, strictly speaking, there 
is no right way of averting 

of an overflow of population, i 

gration. 


mn, let us now a sir, to the 
Ghject itmmediately in view. 
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First, then, I believe, it will not 
be questioned, that tion, both in 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, exceeds the means of employ- 
ment. 

-Ssconvty, That the existing popu- 
lation of these countries has so far ex 
hausted the means of subsistence, that 


there exists but 

the world to make, nor is it verv ob- 
vious that, as things are, any su 
would do much good ; and, 

, THIRDLY, as — 
t nor means 
of sabalshanet ae be so quickly mul- 
ied, in Ireland and the High- 
of Scotland, as to meet the de- 
- the i eee 
uty of government to provide, 
tion, for the surplus of po- 
beyond what the trade and 
ufactures of those countries re+ 
This obligation has been felt to its 
fallest extent by government, and va- 
rious desul schemes have been, 
from time to time, tried, but as yet no 


Rroper *€ safety-valve” has been intro- 


into the regular system of the 
state, notwithstanding “That the im- 
ts of society and in mechani- 
cal inventions have oecasioned a more 
increase of a 
riti 


ication of that in- 

surplus of which, 
beyond requisite for the bu- 
‘siness of the country, is even greater 
than the surplus of population, which 
is ready to swarm off—in the applica- 
tion, I would say, of that capital, lie 
the means and materials for construct- 
ing the safety-valve of civilized so- 
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ciety—rEMIGRATION ; and now tothe 
point. , 

I think, sir, it must be obvious, 
that if the waste lands of the colo« 
nies can be brought into profitable 
cultivation by poor emigrants, trans- 
ported thither, as it were, in charity, 
the same thing might be done with 
far richer results, by capitalists being 
induced to embark in the same busi- 
ness. 

Leaving out of view the above ques~ 
tion, may it not be said, that the West 


ch Indies have been settled and cultiva- 


ted by emigrants from Africa? Is 
there anything in the principle of 
West Indian cultivation different from 
the cultivation of any other region, to 
render it at all doubtful that capital- 
ists carrying emigrants to other waste 
countries, might not hope to receive 
large returns ? Is there any inferiority 
in the physical power and intellect of 
the Scottish and Irish peasantry, to 
those of the African negroes, to make 
it questionable, that, with the aid of 
eapital such as we have seen invested 
in West India cultivation, they should 
not in congenial climates as amply re« 
pay their employers ? 

t hitherto, sir, emigration has 
been conducted on erroneous princi- 
ples. Poor families have been trans~ 
planted, with their poverty, inte wild 

ions, and left in a manner there to 
shift for themselves. What would 
now have been the state, I shall say, 
for example, of Upper Canada, if the 
different swarms of emigrents conduct~ 
ed thither, had been under the aus~ 
pices of some opulent commercial com- 
pany,—habitations and subsistence 
— for them,—their labour ju- 
iciously directed, and aided by the 
help of machinery ? Does not the sims 
ple fact, of the cultivation of that fine 
country being hampered for want of 
eapital, while the capital of the mo~ 
ther country is overflowing to prodi~ 
gality towards other regions scarcely 





* In your last Number there was an excellent paper, in many respects, regards 
ing Treland, one of the very best, indeed, that I have seen-on the subject. The 
author states, what is a notorious fact, “ that the peasantry of Ireland are in a state 
of deplorable penury,—are searcely half employed,—are barbarous, depraved, dis- 


affected, and rebellious.” 


Farther on he also states, “ If things be left_as they are, 


population must still increase, the land must be still farther subdivided, the job- 
bers, from increased competition, will push up into still higher,—employment must 


become still more scarce, and the 


try must sink to the lowest point of pe- 


nury, ignorance, idleness, and depravity, if they have not already reached it." 
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known even by name, shew, that there 
has been something wrong in the sys- 
tem hitherto followed, with respect to 
the emigrants who have settled there, 
or. some deficiency of information on 
the subject, either with the govern- 
ee anes both ? 
But while I state this so broadly, 
I beg not to be misunderstood. I 


government last year, and although I 
give my mite of approbation to Mr 

ilmot Waters’ experiment from Ire- 
land, under the superintendence of 
Mr Robinson, and though I am well 
informed that it has succeeded to all 
the benevolent anticipations of the 
patron and projector, I still hold the 
opinion, that it is not natural govern- 
ment should be the originator of any 
scheme of emigration, but only the 
aider of individual adventure. t it 
assist, but not plan, rotect, but not 


Eccceva bs danrpentocen thon 
partner in ion 

the special duties of government war- 
rant. : 

1 make this remark the more point- 
edly, as there is some reason to believe 
that government did, if it does not 
now, at one time intend to form a re- 
gular plan for conducting the annual 
swarms of emigrants into Upper Ca- 
nada. The outlines of the project 
have been privately circulated, and, 

betore ing farther, I 
cannot do better than here furnish you 
with a copy of that paper. 


* Outline of a Plan of Emigration to 
Upper Canada. 
PLAN. 

 SupPosiNG it were deemed expedient 
for government to advance money to pa- 
Ttishes upon the security of the poor-rates, 
for the express and sole purpose of faci- 
litating emigration ; the government un- 
dertaking all the details of the experi- 
ment ; the money to be lent at four-per 
cent, and to be repaid by annual instal- 
ments, or, in other words, by a termi- 
nable annuity, calculated at four per cent. 
Would it be worth while for the parishes 
to accept such a proposition, supposing 
that a sufficient period were allowed for 
the repayment of such terminable an- 
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then to the parish, and a discomfort to 
themselves. The government agrees to 
convey them to Upper Canada* for 
35002, being at the rate of 35/. per man, 
undertaking the whole arrangement, pro- 
vided that the parish rates be charged 
with an annuity of 2252. per annum for 
twenty-five years; such annuity for such 
a period being equivalent to the repay 
ment, by instalments, of the capital so 
advanced, with annual interest upon the 
same at four per cent. As the pre- 
sumed present cost of maintenance of 
these hundred labourers, by the parish, is 
calculated at 1000/. per annum, or 10 
per man, it will at once be perceived, 
that the measure proposed will lead to 
an immediate annual saving of 775i. per 
annum, or of very nearly four-fifths of the 
present expense. The same principle is 
applicable to women and children, at a 
diminished rate of annuity ; it being esti- 
mated, that while the charges which 
™must be incurred on account of each 
man cannot be safely stated at less than. 
351. the cost of the removal and main- 
tenance of each woman will amount to 
about 252, and of each child under four« 
teen years of age, to 14/. (vide Appen- 
dix A.) ‘ 

“ The details of the of re-. 
moving the families of paupers from an 
English port to the place of location or 
settlement in Upper Canada, and of keep- 
ing them until they should be in a com 
dition completely to provide for them. 
selves, will be found in Appendix A, . 

“ The expense of removing them from 
the parish to the port must, of necessity, 


“ This plan must be accompanied by 
an act of parliament, which should enact, 
that all persons taking advantage of this 
facility of emigration should give up for 
themselves and children, present and fu- 
ture, all claims upon parochial support. 

“ The success of these proposed set- 








paragraph ¢ 
subjoined in Appendix B, will 
extent and character of the suc- 
which has attended that experi- 


gre 
# 


;} 


a corresponding degree of suc- 
will attend the present one, if an op- 
be afforded for it, there can be 

no reasonable doubts entertained. It will 
only require judicious measures on the 
part of the government for the general 
f ent of the transfer, and location 
of the emigrants ; and as far as the prin- 
ciple of estimate can be applied to any 
public undertaking of this nature, a re~ 
ference to Appendix A will; demon- 
strate that the expense of the necessary 


terests of the emigrants, which is fairly 
compatible with his situation as a pauper 
in his own country; and which country, 
by the terms of the proposition, he him- 
self must be desirous of leaving.* 

“ The financial part of this proposed 
measure is of the most simple nature ; the 
issuing of terminable annuities te be pur- 
chased at the market price, according to 
their respective periods and the rate per 
cent. 

-. “ The Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt may be autho- 
rised, for example, (if no more éligible 
mode can be suggested similar in effect, 
but more advantageous in principle, ) un- 
der an act of parliament to be passed for 
this specific measure, to purchase these 
annuities fromthe parishes. The parishes, 
therefore, in theory at least, may be con- 
sidered as receiving the money so advan- 
eed to them for an annuity, and then pay- 
ing it over to government, in considera- 
tion of the removal of the paupers, on the 
terms and subject to the qualificatians 
proposed. Thus, for example, the parish 
of A agrees to pay an annuity of 2/. 5s, 


iain 
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for twenty-five years, in consideration of 
receiving the sum of 35/., which sum the 
parish immediately pays into the hands 
of the government, who undertake to 
remove B, a pauper, in the manner pro. 


“ It is proposed, for the simplification 
of this measure, that the annuity for which 
each parish is responsible should be made 
payable to the county treasurer, and re- 
coverable in the same manner as the 
county rate: consequently, the annuity 
due from all the parishes in each county 
would be paid in one collective sum by 
the county treasurer into the Exchequer, 
This plan, of course, would not be in any 
degree compulsory; the arrangement must 
be made between the parochial authori- 
ties and the paupers before the parish 
could be in a situation to avail itself of 
this assistance. That impediment once 
removed, nothing would oppose its im: 
mediate execution. The removal of the 
paupers to the port appointed for em- 
barkation would necessarily be, as al- 
ready observed, without the range of an 
estimate, and must be governed by local 
circumstances, occasioning a small-addi- 
tion to the expense. There would be 
this advantage in the measure, (if the 
doctrine of those be right, of which there 
ean be do doubt, who. contend that the 
administration of relief to the able-bodied 

was never contemplated by the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, ) that it would be a jus 
tification of those who direct the applica- 
tion of the parochial rates, for withhold. 
ing from individuals rejecting this beon 
all assistance that is not absolutely ne- 
cessary. It has long been universally ad- 
mitted, that this presumed claim ef the 
able-bodied pauper upon parish relief, 
has been and is the principal obstacle to 
the restoration of the poor-laws to their 
original standard, inasmuch as the grant- 
ing such relief has been the greatest ab- 
berration from their true character and 
spirit. 

“ Tt will at once be evident that the 
machinery of this proposed measure would 
be equally applicable to Ireland and Scot- 
land ; provided any funds, local or other- 
wise, could be satisfactorily pledged: to 
government for the payment of the pros 
posed annuity. And if it should be con- 
sidered desirable, with reference to the 
application of this measure to Ireland 
and Scotland, that the annuity shall be 
of longer duration, thereby diminishing 





# “© It is considered unnecessary to incumber the 
deficiency, or the manner of disposing 





years of age, for 17s. Lid. in 

, and 13s. 104d. per annum in 
Ireland and Scotland ; the two latter being 
one by the same relative propor- 
tion,* : 


terests by the adoption of this measure, 
which cannot be characterized as a tem- 
expedient framed u imperfect 
and at variance with the Dooriie 

rinciples of political economy, 
me It is considered as unquestionable, 
ports this measure is not in the slight- 
est degree , that the poor man 
who offers his strength and energy as a 
labourer, but who, finding ne demand, or 
at least no adequate demand, for his ser- 
vices, is compelled to receive ‘ parish 
relief’ for the preservation of his own 
existence and that of his family, will ac- 
cept this opportunity of bettering his con- 
dition, by laying the foundation for future 


racter of the change that is proposed for 
him, 


“It is equally considered as certain, 
that parishes will anxiously accept this 
facility (as far as their own concurrence 
is required) of relieving themselves, at a 
slight annual expense, of any present and 
pressing redundancy of population ; and 
also of securing for the future the effec- 
tual prevention, supplied by this mea- 
sure, for any ulation of labourers 
whose services they may be incapable of 
remunerating. 

“Tt is at once evident, that this sys- 
tem of emigration could be made imme- 
diately applicable to Ireland and Scotland, 


by the government.’ 
«© Although the periols of twenty 
and -two yeais have been taken for 


the longer periods would be the most de+ 
sirable. 


“ It has not been considered necessary 
in the ‘ outline’ to enter into many de. 
tails, which, however, have been duly 
considered, and are all prepared for ex» 


demption of the quit-rent on the | 
ment of a moderate sum. 

Al the agricultural pop 
will be more immediately benefited by 
this measure, yet in the case of a redun- 


be found perfectly applicable ; for it must 
be remembered that the casual emigra- 
tion to Upper Canada, which as far as it 
is gone has sueceeded so well, has been 
principally su by the 

population, w class, upon 
reasoning, must be deemed the least suit- 
ed for the experiment. 

“ Although it may be argued, that there 
can be no actual redundancy of popula 
tion as long as the waste lands in the 
mother ‘country remain uncultivated, yet 
no person conversant with such sr 
ean contend that such 
not now, virtually at least, exist ; ties 
words, that there are not many strong 
labouring men, for whose servises there 
is no adequate demand, and who cannot © 
be employed upon any productive labour 
that will pey the expenses of produetion ; 





* «« These fractional divisions might, for convenience, be reduced to even mouey.” 


‘ 


* 


* 








ist and of the wealth of the 
» provided that a danger no longer 
which now exists with full pre- 
ventive force, viz. that of throwing out of 
employ a still greater number of the agri- 
cultural population. 
“It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that this measure can be suspended or 


employed, it would be a safety- 

valve by which the inconvenient excess 
population could always be carried off 

; and it must not be for- 

gotten, in.a comprehensive view of such 
the pauper, for whose la- 

bour ne remuneration can be afforded at 
will be transmuted by this process 
independent proprietor, and at no 
distant period will become a consumer 
of the manufactured articles of his native 
. Nor, on the other hand, can 

e period be assigned for the 
termination of such a system, until all 
the colonies. of the British empire are 
and millions added to those 


integral, though 
cal position... The defence of these colo- 


arrange- 
ment, but which is considered to be found- 
ed upon sound and incontrovertible prin- 
ciples, and to combine the advantages of 
some alleviation of present evils with the 
permanent benefit of the empire at large.” 


Now, sir, without at all yap | 
the merits and the spirit of this plan 
of emigration, it is sufficient for m 


present to observe, that it 
not applicable to the circumstances 
either of Ireland or of the Highlands 
pulbie sorvotan the miseries < ae 
ov i ion are t felt. 
There jm local funds pg aa 
oe - Pp. pu manner pro- 
t. might, are. say, FOR A 
TIME, Pg well in En land, 
but still I do not see that it would sup- 
ply that desideratum in the system of 
government so requisite to preserve 
* the poodly structure of our ancient 
polity” from the consequences that 
must ensue from an overflowing po- 
— in the event of any serious 
failure happening to the harvest. In- 
deed, I am averse to any direct interfe- 
rence of government with the subject, 
beyond what is necessary in the va- 
rious aids and forms of protection ; for 
the proper source of the means of emi- 
gration lies in the surplus capital of 
the country. I would even go so far 
as to pe’ f that until this surplus is itself 
created, the necessity of encouraging 
emigration does not exist, because the 
means of employment are not exhaust- 
ed so long as there is a profitable re- 
turn for the investment of capital ; and 
until the means of employment are 
exhausted, it cannot be said that there 
ought to be any encouragement given 
to emigration. 

But perhaps the most valid objec- 
tion to the plan, as a practical measure 
of policy, is, that it does not appear to 
have been formed, at least as far as 
Canada is concerned, with a sufficient 
degree of consideration for certain pe- 

=e 
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culiarities in the circumstances of that 


country. ; 

Both in Upper and Lower Canada, 
but especially in the former, there are 
certain perans of land reserved in all 
the of: the provinces, at 
the di of the crown. These RE- 
seRveEs have become a dead weight on 
the improvement of the country. They 
vause a dispersion of the population 
one ot come = would natu- 

3 entail a greater 
“an for roads than would other- 
wise be necessary ; and they operate, 
in consequence of making wider dis- 
tances. between the farms and the mar- 
kets, as a direct tax on agricultural 
industry. In a word, the American 
farmers not being burdened by the 
effects of this great evil in the system 
of Canadian location, decided 
advantages over the Canadian farm- 
ers; and their country is in conse- 
quence both better and better 
cultivated, though the soil and climate 
are the same. 

As it never could have been intend- 
ed that these reserved lands should be 
held in perpetuity by the crown, with 
a view to derive a revenue from them 
in the shape of rental, independent of 
the legislature, I would ask, why it is 
that.they are suffered to remain as so 
many obstacles to the natural improve- 
ment of the country? Or rather, why it 


is, that they are not brought to sale,. 


and. a fund created out of the proceeds, 
‘ to assist in the business of emigration ? 
—not directly, but by making such fa- 
cilities. of intercourse in the country as 
would induce private adventurers to 
embark their capital in clearing and 
settling these lands. For, be it remark- 
pF yp sera not pone in 
wild a parts, but are in 
and among the best ed farms and 
townships ; and if roads were opened 
through them to many districts which 
may still be described as inaccessible, 
a stimulus would be given to the im- 
provement of the country, which it is 
‘hot easy: to conceive the result of. 
But in considering any plan which 
would have for its purpose the direct- 
ing of the surplus capital of the mo- 
ther-country into Canada, it may na- 
turally be asked, what returns can that 
couatry make to recom the capi- 
talist ? and pertinently enough re- 
marked, that in the cultivation of tro- 
pical climates,—in sugar and coffee, 
and the other produce of the West In- 
Vou. XV. 
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dies—the returns are in 
articles which. may be said to be of 
universal use, and which can only be 
supplied from the tropics ; whereas 
to thatof all Burope, and being ciel 
to tot a i 
agricultural, is restricted in the im- 
portation by the corn-bill,—that mo- 
numentof the patriotism of the Wrong- 
heads of nd. This, however, is 
but a narrow, and at the samie time, 
an erroneous view of the subject—and 
my answer to it is shortly this : The 
produce of the Canadas is similar to 
that of the state of New York—it is 
not more restricted in its 
than that of any part of the United 
States; and there does not exist at 
this time, on the whole face of the 
earth, any district more flourishing, 
more lmproying, more enterprizing, 
than the state of New York. The 
great eanal, which insi 
ficance all similar 
old world, and in point of ex 
the line of contin 
the world, after the 
of itself a sufficient if 
tration of the fact.”—If I 
fore, required to state what i 
ment could be offered to capitali 
embark their funds in any 
with respect to the Canadas, as 
to which I have alluded, I would re- 
ply—* You are not to count on 
immediate profits to be obtained 
the produce of the soil, but on the 
improved value which the land will 
derive from the capital in 
clearing and bringing it into cultiva-. 
tion.—The profits, ‘ore, on your 
capital, will consist in the difference 
between: the value of the land,ina 
state of nature, and in a state render~ 
ed —_ mee arable, a 
stant flowing in of emigrants Eu- 
rope, becoming of lots, or 
tenants at great rents.—Every step 
that the country takes in i 
ment, will increase the value of your 
investment in the soil—every shilling 
that you lay out on one acre of your 
own property, will augment the value 
of the contiguous acres—every shilling 
that-your neighbour lays out in the 
improvement of his property, will raise 
the value of yours, and every cane ed 
that arrives, whether in quest of em~ 
ployment or of settlement, will in-~ 
crease, by increasing the demand, the 
value of the produce of the sdil.”—It 
is too late now to " of exports and 
3], : r 
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importa, as the measure of a nation’s 
prosperity.—The internal trade of all 
countries is alone the surest measure 
of national wealth.—lIt is not the cus- 
tom-house returns, but those of the 
excise, which shew whether the state 


of a le is really progressive, and 
therefore it is that I say, capitalists 
embarking in undertakings which pro- 
pose to facilitate the introduction of 
ary nari” into the colonies, should 
not look for their returns to the pro- 
duce which the emigrants may raise 
from the soil, but to the general result 
of an increasing population, with in- 
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are not many sources of return, in the 


uce of the soil, in the timber and 
in,the pot-ashes, perhaps also in ores 
and minerals, but these belong to the 
range of commercial views, and mer- 
cantile speculation ; they form no part 
of any plan which capitalists, who are 
seeking for a solid and permanent in- 
vestment of their funds, should con- 
sider as primary. 
But I have already occupied so —p 
a space in your columns, and thesu 
ject ee | to be yet discussed in 
detail, I shall therefore conclude for 
the present, with the intention of ta- 





creasing comforts and increasing wants. 
This is the true and proper basis for 
considering the object in view, with 
respect to Canada, not because there 


king an early opportunity of again ad- 
dressing you. 
BanDANA. 


Glasgow, 2d April, 1824. 





A RUNNING COMMENTARY ON THE RITTER BANN. A FOEM,. 


BY T. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Tere is, we must say, a dirty spirit of rivalry afloat at present among the 
various periodicals, from which ours only, and Mr Nichols’, the two Gentle- 
man’s Magazines, are exempt. You never see the Quarterly praising the 
lucubrations of the Edinburgh—far less the Edinburgh extolling those of the 
Quarterly. Old Monthly and New Monthly are in cat-and-dog opposition. 
Sir Richard exclaims that they have robbed him of his good name—while 
Tom Campbell is ready to go before his Lordship of Waithman to swear that 
that was an impossibility. There is, besides, a pair of Europeans boxing it 
out with most considerable pluck ; and we are proud to perceive our good friend 
Letts of Cornhill bearing himself boldly in the fight. The Fancy Gazette 
disparages the labours of the illustrious Egan—and Pierce is equally savage 
on the elegancies of Jon Bee. A swarm of twopennies gallops over the land 
ready to eat one another, so as, like the Irishman’s rats in a cage, to leave 

a single tail behind. We, out of this turmoil and scuffle, as if from a 
higher region, look down, calm and cool. _ Unprejudiced. by influence, and 
wninfluenced by prejudice, we keep along the even tenor of our way. We 
dispute not, siteer do we quarrel. If the golden wheels of our easy-going 
chariot, in its course, smooth sliding without step, crush to atoms any person 
who is unlucky enough to come under their precious weight, it is no fault of 
ours. Let him blame destiny, and bring his action against the Parce. 

So far are we from feeling anything like hostility, spite, envy, hatred, 
malice, or uncharitableness, that we rejoice at the rare exhibition of talent 
whenever it occurs in a publication similar to ours. We do our utmost to 
support the cause of periodical literature in general. But for our disinterest- 
ed exertions, the Edinburgh Review would have been long since unheard of. 
For many years we — the existence of the old Scots Magazine, by 
mentioning it in our columns. Finding it, however, useless to persevere, we 
held our peace concerning it ; it died, and a word from us again restored it to 
life and spirit, so that Jeffrey'steals from it all his Spanish literature. We took 
riotice of the Examiner long after every other decent person said a word about 
it. Our exertions on behalf of the Scotsman were so great, that the learned 
writers of that paper pray for us'on their bended knees. But it would be 
quite useless, or rather impossible, for us to go over all our acts of kindness. 
We have, indeed, reaped the benefit, for never since the creation of the world 
was any Magazine so adored by everybody as ours is. It is, indeed, carried 


at times to an absurd, ‘nay, we must add, a blameable length, for we must 
exclaim with the old poet :— 
© Tf to adore an idol is idolatry, 
/ Sure to adore a book is bibliolatry.” 
An impiety to be evdided. 
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In pursuance of our generous system, we ‘here beg leave to call the'atten- 
tion of our readers to a poem in the last New ‘Magazine, written b 
the eminent editor of that celebrated periodical, and , before its ap- 
pearance, with the most liberal prodigality of puffing, in all the papers. Mr 
Campbell is advantageously known ‘to the readers of poetry, a very le 
body of young gentlemen and ladies, as the author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
Gertrude of Wyoming, Lochiel’s Warning, O’Conuor’s Child, and other plea- 
sant performances, which may be purchased at the encouraging price of 
and sixpence expen De the stalls of the bibliopolists of High Holborn. But 
the poem which he has lately contributed to the pages of the New Monthly, 
outshines these compositions of his more crude and juvenile days, 

——* Velut inter ignes \ 
Luna minores.” —— , 
It is entitled the Ritter Bann, and we do not. know how we can bestow a 
= acceptable compliment on our readers, than by analysing this elegant 
sion. 

What the words Ritter Bann mean, is not at once open to every capacity, 
and they have unfortunately given rise to the most indefenaibie! pate and 
quizzes in the world. But we, who despise such things, by a due consultation 
of dictionaries, lexicons, onomasticons, word-books, vocabularies, and other 
similar treatises, discovered that Ritter, in the Teutonic tongue, as spoken in 
High Germany, signifies Rider, or Knight—Bann is merely a man’s name, 
the hero being son of old ——— Bann, Esq. of place, Glamorganshire. 
Why a Welsh knight should be called by a German title, we cannot immedi- 
ately re gs. but suppose it adopted from euphonious princi of .melt- 
ing melody. Let the reader say the words—Ritter Bann—Ritter Bann— 
Ritter Bann—to himself, with the assistance of a chime of good bells, such as 
those of Saint Pancras, Saint Mary Overey, Saint Sepulchre’s, opposite New- 
gate, Saint Botolph’s, Aldgate, Saint Clement Dane’s, Saint Dunstan’s, in Fleet 
Street, not to mention various provincial utterers of Bob Majors; and he 
must be struck with the fine rumbling clang, and sit down to drink his Burton 
at 3d. the nip, with increased satisfaction. 

So far for the title. Listen now to the exordium. 

** The Ritter Bann from Hungary 
Came back, neers arms, 
But scorning jousts of chi 9 
And sy and ladies’ heme 
While other knights held revelry, he 
Was wrapt”"— riled 
in what? Surtout? Roquelaure? Poodle Benjamin? bang-up? doblado? 
frock? wraprascal? No, no! What then? Sheet? blanket? quilt? coverlet ? 
counterpane? No. What then? Why 
— “in thoughts of gloom, 
And in Vienna’s hostelrie 
Slow paced his lonely room.’ : 
This is a very novel and original character in our now-a-days poetry. 
«© There enter’d one, whose face he knew, 
Whose voice, he was aware, 
He oft at mass had listen’d to, 
In the holy house of prayer.” 
Who is this fine fellow? Wait a moment and you will be told. 
** Twas the Abbot of Saint James’s monks, 
A fresh and fair old man.” 
Fresh no doubt, for you will soon learn he comes in good season. 
“« His reverend air arrested even 
The gloomy Ritter Bann; 
But seeing with him an ancient dame, 
Come clad in Scotch attire, 
The Ritter’s colour went and came, 
And loud he spoke in ire: 
‘ Ha! nurse of her that was my bane—’” 
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Here Campbell’s Seotticism has got the better of him. The lady of whom 
the Ritter speaks is his wife, who, in Caledonia’s dialect, is said to be bane of a 
man’s bane ;. but in England we always say, bone of my bone. We hope Tho- 
mas the Rhymer will anglicise the phrase in the next edition. 

» , § Namenot her name to me, 
I wish it blotted from my brain : 
Art poor? take alms and flee !” 
A very neat and pretty turn-out as any old lady would wish of a summer's 
morning ; but it won’t do. For 
“** Sir Knight,’ the Abbot interposed, 
* This case your ear demands !’ 
And the crone cried with a cross enclosed 
In both her trembling hands—” 
Read that second last line again. ‘“‘ The Crone Cried with a Cross enClosed !” 
Oh! Pack: send the Razor Grinder. What do you say to that ? We can only 
match it by one passage of Pantagruel. uelles [ the frozen words"] en- 
semblement fondues, ouysmes hin, hin, hin, hin, his, ticque, torche, longue, 
bredelin, bredelac, frr, frrr, frrrr, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
trace, trr, trr, trr, trrr, trrrr, trrrrr, on, on, on, on, OuOUOUOUNON, goth, ma- 
goth. ‘And the Crone cried with a cross enclosed, 
. ** Remember each his sentence waits, 
And he who would rebut / / 
Sweet Mercy’s suit, on him the gates 
Of Mercy shall be shut !” 
The.Abbot proceeds to give our friend Ritter some novel information. 
** You wedded, undispensed by church, 
Your cousin Jane in spring ;” 
Pretty colloquial style ! 
** In autumn, when you went to search 
For churchmen’s pardoning, 
Her house denounced your marriage-band, 
——— her to De Grey ; 
: And the ring you put upon her—” 
Her what? Finger, perhaps. — yee 
Was wrench’d by force away.” 

Here commences a pleasant familiar prose narration. We like this manner 
of mixing prose with verse, as Mr Stewart. Rose has done in-his translation of 
Boiardo. Campbell, in imitation, proceeds. ‘* Then wept you, Jane, upon my 
neck, crying, ‘ Help me, Nurse, to flee to my Howel Bann’s Glamorgan hills :’ 

But word arrived, ah me! you were not there ; 

And ’twas their threat, by foul means or by fair, 

To-morrow morning was to ft the seal on her despair. 
I had a son,” says Nurse, after this little triplet, ‘* a sea-boy, in a ship at 
Hartland bay: by his aid, from her cruel kin I bore my bird away. To Scot- 
land, from Devon’s green myrtle shores, we fled ; and the hand that sent 
the ravens to Elijah, gave us bread. She wrote.you by my son; but he, from 
England, sent us word you had gone into some far even es grief and gloom, 
he heard. For they that wronged you, to elude your wrath, defamed my child.” 
—Whom she means here is not quite evident at first sight, for she has been 
just speaking of her son, for whom the Ritter, we opine, did not care a button, 
whether he was famed or defamed ; but it will be all clear by and by.—“ And 

ou—ay, blush, sir, as you should,—believed, and were beguiled.” In which 

fast sentence the old lady is waxing a little termagantish on our hands. She 
proceeds, however, in a minor key, 

“ To die but at your feet, she vowed. to roam the world ; and we would both 
have sped, and begged our bread ; but soit might not beg for, when the snow- 
stort beat our roof, she bore a boy”—a queer effort of @ -storm, entre 
nous—* Sir Bann, who grew as fair nniieagnel e’er grew like 
man.” A likeness-proof! Some engraver must have been talking to Tom about 
proof-impressions of plates, and he, in the simplicity of his bachelorship, must 
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have imagined that there were proof-impressions tooof children. Let us, how- 
ever, permit Madame la Nourice to h nance *T'was smiling on that babe 
‘one morn, while heath bleomed on the moor, her beauty struck young Lord 
Kinghorn, as he hunted past our door. She shunned him ; but he raved-of 
Jane, and roused his mother’s pride; who came to’us in high disdain, and 
‘ Where’s the face,’ she cried, ‘ has witched my-boy to wish for one so wretched 
_ his wife? Dost love thy husband? Know my son has sworn to seck his 


Poetry breaks out here again in the following melodious lines : 
‘* Her anger sore dismayed us; - 
For our mite was wearing scant ; 
And, unless that-dame would aid us, 
There was none to aid our want. 
“* So I told her, weeping bitterly, what all our woes had been ; and, though 
she was a stern lady, the tear stood in her een. And she housed us both, when 
cheerfully my child (that is not her son, the cabin-boy, but her bird Jane, ] 
to her had sworn, that, even if madea widow, she would never wed Kinghorn, 

“* Here paused the Nurse ;” and, indeed, we must say, a more pathetic, or 
original story, or one more prettily or pithily told, does not exist in the whole 
bounds of our language. The Nurse mistook her talent when she commen¢ed 
the trade of suckling weans. She should have gone to the bar, where, in less 
than no time, she would have been a pleader scarcely inferior to Counsellor 
Phillips himself. 

After the oration of the Nurse, then began the Abbot, standing by—* Three 
months ago, a wounded man to our abbey came to die.” —A mighty absurd pro- 
ceeding, in our opinion. Had he come there to /ive, it would have been much more 
sensible.—‘‘ He heard me long with ghastly eyes,” (rather an odd mode of 
hearing, ) ‘‘ and hand obdurate clenched, speak of the worm that never dies, _ 
and the fire that is not quench’d. 

“ At last, by what this scroll attests, 
He left atonement brief, 

For years of anguish, to the breasts 
His guilt had wrung with gri 


* There lived,’ he said, ‘ a fair young dame 
Beneath my mother’s roof— 
I loved her’ ”-— 
Not his mother, we hope.— 


«* «but against my flame 
Her purity was proof. 
I feign’d repentance—friendship pure ; 
t mood she did not check, 
But let her husband’s miniature 
Be copied from her neck.’ ” 

Her husband’s miniature in the days of jousts and chivalries! But great 
poets do not matter such trifles. We all remember how Shakespeare introdu- 
ces cannon into Hamlet. Pergit Poeta. — 

** As means to search him, my.deceit took care to him was borne n t but 
his picture’s counterfeit, and Jane’s reported scorn. The treachery took: she 
waited wild! My slave came back, and did whate’er I wish’d: She clasped 
her child, and swoon’d ; and all but died.” 

The pathos and poetry of this beautiful grammatical, and intelligible passage, 
is too much for us. We cannot goon without assistance. We shall, there- 
fore, make a glass of rum grog, for we are writing this on a fine sun-shiny 
morning. As we are on the subject-of grog, we may as well give it as our 
opinion, that the young midshipman’s method of making it, as recorded by the 
great Joseph, is by far the most commodious.. Swallow we, therefore, first a 

of rum—our own drinking is Antigua—and then, baptizing it speedily 

y the affusion ofa similar quantity of water, we take three jumps to mix the 

fluids in our stomach, and, so fortified, proceed with the contemplation of the 
Ritter Bann. We get on to a new jig tune— 
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I felt pe ome 
For years years 
Quench not my flame, but strz !” 


Oh !- 
“«* The very hate 
I bore ber’ mate, 
. Increased my love for her. 

** Fame told us of his glory: while joy flush’d the face of Jane ; and while 
she bless’d his name, her smile struck fire into my brain, no fears could damp. 
I reached the a sought out its champion ; and, if my broadsword (An- 
drew Ferrara would be a much more poetical word, Mr Thomas,) failed at 
last, twas long and well laid on. This wound’s my meed—My name is King- 
horn—My foe is the Ritter Bann. 

** The wafer to his lips was borne, 
r And we shrived the dying man. 
He died not till you went to fight the Turks at Warradein ; but I see my 
tale has changed you pale-—The Abbot went for wine, and brought a little page, 
who poured it out and smiled.” 

How beautiful ! and how natural at the same time !—“ I see,” says the old 
Abbot, who, we warrant, was a sound old toper, a fellow who rejoiced in the 
delightful music of the cork, ‘‘ the curst stuff I have been talking to you has 

you sick in your stomach, and you must take a glass of wine. What wine 

do you drink, Hock, Champagne, Sauterne, Dry Lisbon, Madeira, Black Strap, 

Christi ?—my own tipple is Rhenish. See here, I have some Anno 

Domini, God knows what. Pleasure of drinking your good health in the mean- 
time.” 


“‘ The stunn’d knight saw himself restored to childhood in his child, and 
- stooped and ma him to his breast—laugh’d loud, and wept anon; and, 
with a shower of kisses, pressed the darling little one.” 

The conversation soon becomes sprightly. Nothing can be better than the 
colloquial tone of the dialogue. 

“ Ritter Bann. And where went Jane? 

- Old Snoozer. To a nunnery, sir,—Look not again so pale :—Kinghorn’s old 
dame grew harsh to her. 

*€ Ritter Bann. And has she ta’en the veil ? 

** Old Snoozer. Sit down, sir. I bar rash words. 

*€ They sat all three, and the boy played with the Knight’s broad star, as he 
kept him on his knee. ‘ Think ere you ask her dwelling-place,’ the Abbot 
father said’; ‘ time draws a veil o’er beauty’s face, more deep than cloister’d 
shade: Grief may have made her what you can scarce love, perhaps, for life.’ 
—‘ Hush, Abbot,’ cried the Ritter Bann, (on whom, by this time, the tipple 
had taken considerable effect,) or tell me where’s my wife.” 

What follows? Why one 1 

oe priest unprp !—( Oh, Jupiter ! 
Two doors that hid eri 
The inn’s adjacent room ; 
And there a lovely woman stood, 
Tears bathed her beauty’s bloom. 
One moment may 
With bliss repay 
Unnumber'd hours of pain ; 
Such was the throb, 
And mutual sob, 
Of the Knight embracing Jane.” 
And such is Mr Tom Campbell’s of the Ritter Bann! ! ! 
Need we add a word? Did any ever see the like? What verse, what 
_ ideas, what language, what a ,» What a name! Time was, that, when the 
brains were out, the man would die ; but on a changé tout celu. We consign 
Campbell’s head-to the notice of the Phrenologicals, 
Let us sing a song. Strike up the bagpipes while we chaunt 
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Tue Writer Taw. — 
By 
T. Dromedary. 


The Writer Tam, from H 


land,* 


Comes, famed for lays of arms,t 
And, writing chaunts of chivalry, 
The Cockney ladies charms. 
While other hands write Balaam, he, 


In editorial gloom, 


In Colburn’s magazinary, 


Gives each his destined room. 





* See Jack Wilkes’s Prophecy of Famine. A poem, as Tom himself observes, amu. 
sing to : Scotchman from its extravagance. To oblige him, therefore, the name is 
ere. 

+ The Mariners of England—the British Grenadiers—the Battle of the Baltic, &c. 
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Wuere is the man who has not 
heard of that ancient and honourable 
town Kiddywinkle—a town boasting 
of, according to the last census, no 
fewer than two hundred and forty- 
seven inhabitants, and rendered im- 
mortal by containing the ashes of a 
Saxon monarch ? I shall never forget 
the moment in which I first visited 
the market, and wandered round the 
streets of this venerable place. An 
urchin of seven yes ey who, hal 
never previously w out of the 
vi » seven me distant, in which 
I had been reared, every step was en- 
chantment, and awe, and amazement. 
The crowd in the market, which 
seemed to comprehend the whole world 
—the newly oiled boots, (some were 
actually glossed with blacking,) and 
the well brushed Sunday coats of the 
farmers—the ing gowns and bon- 
nets of the farmers’ daughters—the 
stalls almost, broke down with oranges, 
gingerbread, and other delicacies—the 
shop windows displaymg a dazzling, 
though fantastic admixture of sugar- 
candy, ribbons, aes muslins, and 
woollen-drapery—the gorgeous signs 
of the alehouses—the sloops and barges 
on the canal—the mighty piles of coals 
and timber—the houses of the gentry, 
which, from their size, brilliant doors 
and window-shutters,curious knockers, 
and athousand other wonderful things, 
seemed to be ately over- 
powered me. 1 seemed to be some in- 


sect, which had accidentally crawled 
into a superior world. I whe- 
ther it was lawful for me to stare at 
the shop windows, or to mix 
up with the t folks in the market ; 
and I even deemed it would be sacri- 
lege to tread the two or three 
flag-stones, which were here and there 
laid before the doors of people of fa- 
shion ; therefore, whenever I approach 
ed them, in my perambulations, I re« 
verently strode into the mire, to avoid 
them. It would have been scarcely 
possible, at that time, to have convin< 
ced me, that any other place on earth 
equalled Kiddywinkle. 
Althoagh my head is not yet grey, 
many years have passed over it since 
that happy moment. I have, in these 
years, with something of the eccentri- 
city and velocity of the comet, shot 
across every circle of society, except the 
upper ones, without appearing to be des- 
tined to move in any, and with scarce- 
ly a single friendly satellite to aecoms 
pany me. I have been whirled. om 
lowliness, and ambition, and spl 
hopes, and bitter disappointments, and 
prosperity, and calamity, and every- 
thing else, save ease happiness ; 
until, at last, I have been p as 
far out of society, as a man well can 
be, to live in it at-all ; and with 
scarcely any other employment than 
that of ruminating on the past, and 
preparing for the eternity which hangs 
over me. A long line of years of sleep~ 
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less effort and anxiety—of years which, 
in relation to myself, teemed with 
great events, and singular vicissitudes 
—stand next me in the retrospect, and 
still sp dog neither obliterate, nor 
shade what childhood painted on my 
memory. In gazing on the scenes ‘of 
manhood, I see only a mighty mass of 
confused, though striking, lights and 
shadows, which alternately make me 
mourn, smile, shudder, blush, and 
boast ; but, inlooking at what preceded 
them, I see a series of distinct pictures, 
abounding, no doubt, in the simple and 
the grotesque, but still alike lovely in 
. their tints, and delightful in their sub- 
jects. I love to look at myself, as I strut- 
ted about on the first day of my bei 
deemed worthy of wearing jacket = 
trowsers—as I fought my innumer- 
ble battles with the old gander, al- 
though they not seldom ended in my 
discomfiture and flight—as I puffed 
away, on that memorable occasion, 
when I took liberties with my grand- 
mother’s pipe in her absence, and was 
found by her rolling about the floor in 
a state of complete intoxication, to her 
infinite consternation and anger—as I 
drank from her lips the first prayers I 
could utter, and put my endless ques- 
tions to her respecting that Deity, who 
has since so often been my only friend 
—as I —— the histories of Tom 
i ift and Jack the Giant Killer, 
until my breast throbbed with the 
wish to imitate these valorous persons 
and, above all, I love to dwell on 
my first visit to Kiddywinkle. It was 
one of the grand events of my infancy ; 
it introduced me to a new world, and 
it first called into action that ambition, 
which, although it has often enough 
led me disaster and. torture, 
has not finally forsook me, without 
leaving me something to be proud of. 
Would that I could remember the 
many sage remarks that I made tomy 
eompanion, in viewing the wonders 
before me on this great occasion! T 
would, no doubt, have been a ri 
treat, but, alas! they are among the 
that have left me for ever. 
- The Nag’s Head has been, time im- 
memorial, the S woe inn of Kiddy- 
winkle. It:is the only one which dis- 
plays, im letters of gold, “ Neat Post 
Chaise,” and “‘ Wines,” to the eyes of 
the public: To it, on market and fair 
—— all the gentlemen farmers 
their sons—the privi men, 
who wear white meckclotha and super- 
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fine, ot least, fine Y orkshire, coats ; 


hile humbler farmers and other 


w 
—— reverentially a it to quar- 
ter selves upon The Plough, The 


Black Bull, and The Green Dragon. 
To it, the rank and fashion of Kiddy- 
winkle scru y confine them- 
selves, when business or pleasure calls 
them to a place of public accommoda- 
tion ; while the lower orders as scru- 
pulously shun it, to carry themselves 
and their money to the less exalted 
taps of the rival houses. It monopo- 
lizes all the gentlemen travellers, and 
the traveller gentlemen, all the justice 
meetings, and is, in truth, a house of 
extreme gentility. It is not, however, 
the whole inn, but only a certain small 
parlour which forms a part of it, to 
which I wish to give celebrity. 

From causes which it will not be 
difficult to-divine, Kiddy winkle boasts 
of no theatre, concert-room, or other 

lace of evening amusements. The 
Sistinctions between the various clas- 
ses of society are maintained in that 
ancient place, with a rigour which is 
unknown a the metropolis. _ 
Sugarnose, the grocer’s spouse, wo 
be eternally as were she to 
drink tea with Mrs Leatherleg, the 
wife of the shoemaker ; and Mrs Catch- 
fool, the attorney's lady, could not, on 
any consideration, become intimate 
with Mrs Sugarnose. The very highest 
class never, perhaps, comprehends 
more than five or six families ; and 
these keep themselves as effectually se- 
cluded from all below them, with re- 
gard tosocial intercourse, as they would 
be, if an Atlantic rolled between them. 
They are, in general, exceedingly 
friendly with each other; but then 
there are weighty reasons which render 
it highly inexpedient for the heads— 
the masters—to mingle much together 
at each other’s houses. These > 
though excessively aristocratic and re- 
fined, are ever slenderly endowed with 
income ; for, from some inexplicable 
cause, plentiful fortunes never could be 
amassed at Kiddywinkle, or be attract- 
ed hither from other parts. For the 
ladies and children to visit each other, 
is no great matter ; . cup of ~ tastes 
only of sixpences ; but were the gen- 
dunes to dine and sup with each other 
it would be ruinous. The eatables are 
nothing, even though the table boast 
of something beyond family fare ; but 
the liquids—the wine and spirits— 
sdeath! golden sovereigns are swal. 

9 





par 
Pao of the radon m Head. Thither ef 
of their lives, to 
inthesdves with a cup of ale, or 
rl brandy and water, as inclina- 
tion and fands ‘may will ; and to taste 
ps joys, less gaudy and exciting, per- 
haps, than: those of costly entertain- 
ments, but ‘finitely more pure and 
rational. 


The Rev. Andrew Smallglebe, Doc- 
tor Manydraught, and the three Es- 
quires, Slenderstave, Leonard 
Littlesight, and Anthony Ailoften, 
constituted, a few years since, the tip- 
top circle of Kiddywinkle, and, of 
course, they were the sole erentg oc 
cupants of the little at the 
Nag’s Head. Mr was thé 
vicar, and he enjoyed an income of 
two hundred and forty-six per 
annum. He had is sixty- 
seventh year, and was, in person and 
disposition, the very reverse of those 
portraits, which mankind are taught 
to regard as the only correct likenesses 
of beneficed cl en. He was it 
stature considerably below the middle 
size, and he was exeneliiagly slender, 
= in rtion to his limited alti- 

head was, indeed, some- 
cine larger, his face more round and 
pore | and his shoulders a little broad- 


but aie and tnighe—they 
t 

could scarcely stand with 
a stick. His Seaendial 
with the lightness of his form, and was 
as elastic and nimble as that of the boy 
of thirteen. The socal, 


‘ benevolent 


great ones. His heart was all tendér- 
ness and benevolence, but, unfortu- 
nately, its bounty streamed as 
— the unworthy, as the worth : 
ad never mixed with mankin 
and he had never been the world’s 
suppliant, or ndent ; the few mor- 
tals dear seen had been friends 
seeking his society, or needy 
ploring his assistatice, and they, ‘of 
course, had exhibited to his eyes no- 
thing but desert and virtue. While he 
tire seen nothing a 
vity ; his spotless conscience 
wnex cf ishable cheerfulness, magni- 
fied into the su os te the little that 
he had seen of its assimed merit; and 
he would believe nothing that could 
be said of it, except . In his 
judgment, the rarest th ng in the world 
Fe che proofs thatwuch existed hapa 
the proo at exi - 
ed to force themselves upon hi, be 
could always find as many provocatives 
and ives. for the guilt, as well 
nigh sufficed to justify it. He -wasa 
man of considerable genius-and read 
ing, and, in the pulpit, he was eloquent 
and popular ; ; but while his pathos 
melted all before it, and his to 
the better feelings were irresistible, he 
never remémbered that it was his du> 
ty to grapple with the sinner, and to 
repeat the threatenings to the impeni- 
tent. Out of the pulpit, Mr Small- 
sae — nr ee Roan 
e, un e; 
alien cheerfulness ae an at- 
mosphere around him, from whieh all 
who entered it drank solace and hap 


Ca His conversation ontew ie 


its: brilliancy or 
broad, 
warmth, 
as the world is, it was. not 
the man, who was eve ye felon, 
to have an enemy. ‘‘ Heis the best 
little man that ever “breathed!” a 


force ; but by its 
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who even forced him into opposition 
nd contention, all joined in ejacula- 


the . ‘ 
Galiekcbe, nevertheless, had 
his failings ; these will, perhaps, ap- 


in the course of this history, but 
Fhavenot the heart to make them the 
subjects of intentional enumeration. I 
knew the man, and loved him. Of the 
multitudes with whom I have come in 
contact in my eventful life, he was one 
of the few, whose hearts never could 
stoop to what men ought to be ashamed 
of. The recollection of his virtues has 
stifled the curse on my lips, as in my 
hours of agony it has been falling on 
my species. When I look back on the 
baseness which I have been doomed 
to witness in human nature, I remem- 
ber him, and my misanthropy vanishes; 
for I then know that the world still 
contains some who are good and ho- 
nourable. We have parted to meet no 
more on earth, but I shall only forget 
him when I leave the world for ever. 
Doctor Manydraught had for many 
years practi as a physician at a 
neighbouring sez-port, with consider- 
able success. He was a tall, huge, ec- 
centric, boisterous, hot-headed per- 


son, whose faculties were of the most 
diminutive description. Why the out- 


rage was offered to nature, of making 
a medical practitioner of such a man, 
instead of a dragon, is a matter too hard 
for me to explain. How he obtained 

tients, is not, perhaps, so incompre- 
hensible. Egotism is to most men far 
more serviceable than merit, although 
many have not the art, or the nerve, 
to give it at all times the air of credibi- 
lity. Doctor yee on was a pro- 
digious egotist ; and he thundered 
forth his own praise with such mar- 
vellous command of mien—with such 
triumphant assurance and energy— 
that you found it almost impossible to 
doubt, or to think that any other phy- 
sician could safely be trusted. He was 
never at a-loss, and he - never in 
despair. The patient, sick from ex- 
cess of health, just affected him as 
much as the dying one; and the lat- 
ter could scarcely fail, even at the last 
hour, of gathering hope from his bold, 
bright eye, and harsh, dauntless fea-~ 
tures. The. sick, and their friends, 
therefore, shrunk from the“ doubting 
man of skill, to cling to the courageous 
prescriber, of no skill whatever ; and 
' while the former pined from Jack of 
practice, the latter lived riotously up- 
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on a profusion of fees. Doctor Many- 
draught long led a life, equally busy 
and merry. He killed unmercifully, 
and yet. never wanted victims; he 
drank and wenched immoderately, and 
still the, means never ran short. At 
length, when he reached the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the seventieth of 
his constitution, his health failed, his 
spirits sank, his boasting degenerated 
into bullying, patients fled, fees vanish- 
ed, and starvation frowned in the ho- 
rizon. He acted with his usual deci- 
sion, and with far more than his usual 
wisdom. He saw that his loss was ir- 
recoverable, that want was at hand, 
and he immediately announced his de- 
termination to retire from business, 
converted his little property into an 
annuity of one hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, and settled him- 
self at Kiddywinkle. His change of 
residence was a masterly piece of po- 
licy, for it saved him from a tremen- 
dous fall in society ; nay, at his new 
place of abode, notwithstanding his re- 
duction of income, he was a greater 
man than he was before. All Kiddy- 
winkle eagerly listened to, and de- 
voutly» believed his accounts of his 
wonderful cures—his exalted connec- 
tions—his transcendent merits—and 
Doctor Manydraught was deemed to’ 
be something more than man. He was 
constantly picking up dinners, half 
guineas, and even guineas, by means 
of advice ; certain of his old friends 
were continually sending him ham 

of wine, and casks of brandy, and he 
thus lived almost as sumptuously as 
ever. 

The father of Spencer Slenderstave, 
Esquire, converted himself in a bril- 
liant manner, from a washerwoman’s 
bare-footed urchin, into the chief tai- 
lor of Kiddywinkle. He amassed 
wealth, determined that his son should 
follow some exalted calling, and there- 
fore apprenticed him to the greatest 
haberdasher in the‘county. Spencer 
was tall, sickly, and emaciated as a 
boy, and he was the same as a man. 
His constitution and temper were na- 
turally bad, and his ignorant’ parents 
rendered them incurable by indul- 
gence. When a child, his frequent 
fits of illness procured him excessive 
supplies of barley-sugar, plum-cake, 
and everything else that his fan 
called for ; and this not only rend 
the fits more frequent, but bribed him 
to counterfeit them, the more especi- 
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ally as‘his word. was never doubted. 
He was therefore generally ailing, al- 
ways complai 
ed with 


ning, and eternally stuff- 

e food of ailments. He was 

naturally selfish, cold-blooded, and 
covetous, vain, ish, and pettish ; 
and he was red doubly so by the 
revérence with which his parents met 
his wishes and ill-humour. The boys 
hooted him from their society for his 
effeminacy and bad temper, and he 
thus grew up to fourteen with his mo- 
ther, whom he treated as his slave, 
for his chief associate, and with the 
p ecerne of his propensities for his 
chiefemployment. At this age, he was 
a slim, Cenk, woful-looking boy, clad 
in a grotesque combination of foppish 
finery, and great-coats, and comfort- 
ers, and exhibiting much of the so- 
lemn, antiquated air, and possessing 
almost all the odious habits of the ba- 
chelor of seventy. During his appren- 
ticeship, Mr Slenderstave secladed 
himself as much as possible from so- 
ciety, because those with whom he 
came in contact would neither treat 
him with reverence, nor administer to 
his caprice, without return. He be- 
took himself to novels and light poetry 
for amusement, poetized largely, and 
even published in a provincial paper 
divers dolorous elegies descriptive of 
his own miseries. His bondage ex- 
jired, and he, of course, went to spend 
is year in London, where he natural- 
ly me a highly finished dandy. 
His father died and left him two thou- 
sand pounds, whereupon he determi- 
ned to commence business immediate- 
ly,’ although he was grievously per- 
plexed where his shop should be open- 
ed. He had now become, in his own 
judgment, a man of exceedingly fine 
taste, and he read and rhymed more 
than ever. His reading was strictly 
confined to the fine, the romantic, and 
the lackadaysical ; and it effectually 
convinced him, that a man of refined 
feelings could be happy nowhere ex- 
ceptamong daisies, cowslips, and prim- 
roses, blackbirds, purling streams, and 
shady bowers. Kiddywinkle was the 
place; it was both town and country; 
and accordingly a ious shop was 
taken at Kiddywinkle. Into this shop 
Mr Slenderstave thrust a most magni- 
ficent and costly stock ; every way suit- 
ed to his own brilliant taste, and every 
way unsuited to the wants and funds 
of the only people who were likely to 
become purchasers. The ladies, high 
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and low, of Kidd e, the farmers’ 
wives, the labourers’ wives, and the 
servant girls of the whole ‘surround- 
ing country, were all thrown into rap- 
tures by the sight of Mr Slender- 
stave’s fine things, but then, after duly 
admiring what they could not afford 
to-buy, they went elsewhere to expend 
their money. ‘This told much 

his success as a tradesman, and his own 
conduct told as much’ against it.' He 
was now @ very fine gentleman. He 
lounged into his shop every morning: 
at eleven in an elegant ‘undress, — 
gazed over his empty shop and 
shopmen, and then lounged back again 
to deliver himself of a sonnet, to de 
vour the beauties of ‘the last ic 
tion of the Cockney school, or to‘pre- 
pare himself for ruralizing in the green 
fields until dinner time.’ He kept a 
delicious table, and dressed in the first 
fashion. As was to be expected, the 
stock account at the end of the first 
year wore so hideous a face, that Mr 
Slenderstave ‘cursed trade one hun+ 
dred and fifty times, and vowed that 
he would abandon it, then and for 
ever. He did abandon it; he took 
lodgings, and fashioned himself into a 
gentleman in calling, as in everything 
else, with an income of about seventy 
five pounds per annum. Mr Slender- 
stave, of course, could not possibly 
mingle with any but the first people 
of Kiddywinkle, and these were 
some time extremely loath to admit 
him into their caw Independent- 
ly of his ignoble birth, and of his ha- 
ving just straggled out of a shop, his 
dandyism, arrogance, and silliness ren- 
dered. him insupportable to the great 
ot Kiddywinkle.' He, however, plied 
the ladies incessantly. He dilated to 
them on silks and ied for 
them the fashions from the news- 
papers—recited to them the beauties 
of Barry Cornwall—eulogised their 
taste—made verses on their charms— 
and dressed so divinely, that at length 
Mrs Smallglebe pronounced Mr Slen- 
derstave . an en learned, 
accomplished, genteel, e young 
man. This Aap sufficient, and he at 
once took his place in the little par- 
lour at the Nag’s Head. At the mo- 
ment when the other frequenters of 
this parlour were sketched, he was 
about forty-five. A tall, slight, joint- 
less, paphiss 9 Be. ys aie 
no one could on Mr Sle: ve 


without seeing that he was kept alive 


of thread- 
hare.foppery, to which no ong come 
agsigl.a country or an era. was 
now altogether a iierny gentleman. 
He enrich ed thepravin ial paper which 
circulated in Kiddywinkle, with ama- 
tory and lachrymose verses almost 
weekly, and he was reported to be far 
gone with a etic novel. 

Leonard Littlesight, Esquire, be- 
gan » ie a a peapectate farmer, 
and by skill, i ustry, and the beni 
influence of high prices, he was _ 


bled to retire at sixty, possessed of land 


worth five hundred per annum. He 
was a hale, broad, erect, vigorous 
man, with a plump, oval face, which 
exhibited a singular mixture of nerve. 
sternness, and benevolence. His mind 
was strong and shrewd, and stored 
with much practical knowledge of hu- 
man nature, but if pomseneet nothi 
beyond what it picked up from 

ience. Of books, Mr Littlesight 
tow, and desiredyto know, nothing. 
He was a man of mighty prejudices 
and singular obstinacy, but his heart 
nevertheless lay in the right place, and 
his, life. would have done honour to 
any one, save a philanthfopist by pro- 
ere Ailoften, E 

ony ten, Esquire, was a 

little, puny man of sixt -four, with a 

thin, sallow face, Hp Ye and 
chin, and little, sore, weak, watery 
eyes, which nevertheless oeeelonally 
astonisk 
with their. b 


‘those on whom they fell, 

Iliancy. He began life 

as a merchant, but his constitution 

ould not be reconciled to the air of a 

town, and therefore, after a years. 
rather discouraging ones wi 

fo peat be abandoned business, and 

ttled himself at Kiddywinkle upon 
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num. He 


therefore y 
ys sncteponed he was always just suf- 
iciently so to be discontented and 
peevish. Both invalids, there was this 
essential difference between him and 
Mr Slenderstave,—the one could bare- 
ly keep himself out of the grave, and 
still he constantly excellent 
health,—the other was within two de- 
of being a healthy man, and still 
e constantly affected grievous sick- 
ness. It was an affront to the man of 
bile to tell him that he looked. well, 
it, was an py ecole the poet to tell 
him that he looked poorly. Mr Ail- 
often was aman of quick, powerful 
intellect, and of much desultory read- 
ing, and when his feelings were alittle 
excited, a matter of frequent occur- 
rence, he could be extremely eloquent. 
He would, however, only look at 
specks, flaws, and defects, and, conse- 
quently, his eloquence abounded. in 
sarcasm, invective, gloom, and lamen- 
tation. His tongue was a terror to 
Mr Slenderstave, and, in truth, all 
the visitors of the.parlour stood.in a 
certain degree of awe of it, save and 
except Mr Littlesight. 
In a divided land like this, if five 
people be assembled together, they are 
retty sure to constitute at least two, 
if not five, political and other parties. 
Perhaps when the government has ac- 
complished: the praiseworthy work in 
Ireland, of conciliating, by scourging 
its supporters, and of eradicating party 
spirit by means of proclamation, sta- 
tute, fine, and, imprisonment, it, will 
deign to commence the same noble 
work in England. Qh happy Ire- 
land ! Oh wonderful,.Marquis Welles- 
ley ! What prodigious fools were our 
forefathers, to think that the mapper: 
ers of government deserved, anything 
but scorn and contumely ; and that 
party spirit could be wasted away by 
anything but.coercion—that coercion 
was the best thing paseibip for keep- 
ing it at the highest: point of mad- 
ness! Bestir yourselves, ye conciliators, 
and treble the speed of your bounties ! 
Si bene quid facias, facias cito; nam cito 
factum, 
Gratum erit ; ingratum gratia tarda facit. 
Unhappily, conciliation was un- 
known at Kiddywinkle, and therefore 
the great men of that ancient. place 
were more or less.under the influence 
of party spirit. Mr Smallglebe was a 





gument, and not seldom made a half 
surrender of his principles for the sake 
of peace. Dr. Manydraught wasa fu- 
rious Whig; Mr tave vibra~ 
ted between Whiggism and Radical- 
ism; Mr Littlesight was a staunch 
friend of the King, a sterling member 
of the:true-blue school, who regarded 
ev man. with detestation whose 
loyalty was questionable; and Mr 
Ailoften was a decided, unbending 
Tory.. They were as much divided on 
religion - on. politics, we they ves 

i into parties with regard to 
the. adini inistration of the parish af- 
fairs of Kiddy winkle.. 

It is not for me to give a regular re- 
cord of the proceedings of these illustri- 
ous. es, although such arecord. 
wouldbe invaluable world at large. 
The labour would be too aagretene I 
merely pr to give, some of the 
more tee 8 debates in the little 


, and some of the more stri-. 
Ping ofthe incidents which befell them 


out of it. In. doing this, I shall. not 
forget the duties.of the historian. I 
s adhere not. only to the truth, 
but to the naked truth, Why should 
I, to debase,or exalt my heroes, sacri- 
fice my own immortality ? 

Qn a. certain Noyember evening, 
these eminent, individuals were: all 
snugly seated round the fire of the 
little parlour. The wind blew fierce- 
ly from the. north-west; the atmo- 
sphere was loaded, with dense, sombre, 

osely connected clouds, and chill, 
raw, spleen-inspiring vapour, and the 
lungs seemed; to inhale nothing but 
melancholy, and wretchedness. The 
very fire of the parlour, instead of en- 
liyening. its visitors by genial warmth 
and_ brilliant. flame, could, from the 
want.of draught, scarcely be kept in 
existence. In spite of the hard names 
and the violent, interminable poking 
of Mr Ailoften, it would only. exhibit 
a. mass ,of sad, brown, heartless’ cin- 
ders, the very. type of moody gloomi- 
ness. All this affected the guests very 
sensibly, and, after the first foreed 
compliments passed, they sat in un- 
broken silence. Mr Smallglebe kept 
his spectacles. levelled at the County 
Herald, evidently for no other pur- 
pose than to justify the inaction of his 
to - Dr Manydraught toiled at 
his brandy and.water, with speechless 


industry, while his eyes, though; 


ance of Mr Ailoften, appat 

deep abstraction, reg 

uent heav i 
ts to 


lence the villainy 
and could not conceive what made 
him feel so unhappy ; and Mr -Ail- 
pete rea 

a do on a 
ritability, wiggled about upon: his 
seat, bit his najls, groaned: in spiri 
langen to Pag ne- the ~ ont 
window resisting his importuni- 
ties, and the legs. of Mr Slenderstave 
after it, for crossing his own, and éven 
almost wished, as a means of; disgor- 
ging his spleen, for a quarrel with 
some of his companions. The pros- 
pects of the evening were of the most. 
undesirable kind. The best that:could 
be hoped for was.a continuance.of the 
taciturnity, for it seemed; but too cer-. 
tain that nothing else coulil exclude 
dispute and vituperation. 

It is highly probable that this taci- 
turnity would have continued, or that 
it. would only have been broken ‘by. 
widely-separated, harmless senti 
had it not been for the legs of Mr 
Slenderstave. This talented person 
sat, next the wall; on his right hand: 
sat Mr Ailoften, with his front turned) 
as far as practicable towards the fire, 
and in such a position that his legs: 
were crossed by the spread-out ones. 
of heed gap of — and. were tliereby 
ro of. the trifling ion. of. 
warmth which was duie dam and 
which they, grievously needed. Mr 
Slenderstave was a person of too much: 
refinement to be guilty of such rude- 
hess intentionally, although he would 
have felt less compassion for the legs 
of Mr Ailoften. than for those of 
any other man in the world: The 
truth is, he had: been delving the 
whole day at:his novel. He had got 

is e ewe by love, 
had brought her to the verge of sui- 
cide, but was unable to determine. 


~‘ 
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whether she should gently drown her- 


self in some solitary brook, or majes- 
tically leap from some cliff into the 
ocean. On his arrival at the parlour, 
he felt irresistibly impelled to resume 
internally the discussion of this knotty 
point, and in doing it, he unwittingly 
put his legs in their offensive situa- 
tion. Mr Ailoften regarded Mr Slen- 
derstave with no affection at all; in 
sober truth, from the combined influ- 
ence of natural antipathy, and innu- 
merable contradictions and bickerings, 
he could not endure him. He looked 
at the legs, and then at the fire, and 
then again at the legs, ina way which 
shewed that he wished his glance 
could consume them. He thought he 
never saw such legs—such mis-shapen, 
stick-like, abominable ones. He glan- 
ced from them to those of Mr Small- 
lebe, and the latter even seemed to 
ew a fair portion of calf in the com- 
parison. Fifty times was Mr Ailoften 
on the point of kicking them away 
without ceremony—fifty times was he 
on the point of blazing out upon Mr 
Slenderstave such a volley of bitter 
words, and as often did he restrain 
himself. He only resisted the last 
temptation by thinking, that he could 
remove the obnoxious limbs in a man- 
ner that would be more creditable to 
himself. and more galling to their 
owner. He rose to stir the fire—car- 
ried one foot over the offending legs, 
and planted it near the fender—stoop- 
ed for the poker—affected to stagger— 
and, in recovering himself, brought 
the side of his other foot, the edge of 
‘ his well-nailed shoe, with all his force, 
— the unsuspecting ankles of Mr 
Slenderstave. The man of verse start- 
ed from his dream in agony, and 
breathed such a groan as pierced the 
hearts of all present, save Mr Ailof- 
ten. ; 

**T beg your pardon,” muttered the 
author of Mr Slenderstave’s calamity. 
The words were uttered in a cool, con- 
temptuous tone ; and the eyes of the 
spuieies instead of beaming remorse 


compassion upon the sufferer, con- 
tinued to dwell complacently upon the 
fire. It was evident to all that there 
had been a great. deal of intention in 
the business. Mr Slenderstave limp- 
ed about the parlour for a moment in 


torture, then sunk upon a chair, ga- 
thered the _ that 2 berg: the 
most upon his knee, rubbed it, groan- 
ed incessantly, and shewed every 


. 
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tom of an. approaching fainti 

t.. Dr Manydraught flew to ia-ase 
sistance with the brandy and water, 
and arrested the senses at the moment 
of their departure. The pain -gra- 
dually subsided, and then Mr Slen- 
derstave n to reflect how he should 
deal with the offender. He knew his 
man, and would perhaps have satisfied 
his vengeance with throwing a few 
ireful glances upon the back of Mr 
Ailoften, had it not been for the in- 
considerate conduct of Dr Many- 
draught. ‘‘ My God,” said the Doc- 
tor, * what a kick !—it was enough to 
break a man’s leg !”——Mr Slenderstave, 
who was rapidly recovering, now be- 
gan to fear that his leg was broken: 
he relapsed, and when assured that his 
fears were groundless, he nevertheless 
was quite certain that he had not es- 
caped a fractured limb through any 
forbearance on the part of Mr Ailoften. 
His courage fired by the words of the 
doctor descended from his eyes to his 
tongue ;—*‘ It was,” he sighed, “‘ most 
uneivil ;”—he paused, but Mr, Ailoften 
was silent :—*‘‘ It was most ungentle- 
manly”—Mr Ailoften was still si- 
lent, “ It was,” raising his voice,— 
** most shameful,”— Mr Ailoften 
was silent no longer. ‘“ It is well,” 
said that eminent individual with won- 
derful composure, ‘ when the injuries 
which we unintentionally do to others 
are nothing more than the chastisement 
of rudeness :”—*‘ Me rude !” exclaim- 
ed Mr Slenderstave, “ well, I protest, 
—now, my dear doctor,—you kuow 
something of my manners; am I,”— 
the doctor’s eyes seemed to attest his 
gentility :—‘‘ ha—it was—yes it was 
the deed of a—a—brute!” He trembled 
as soon as the word fell from his lips. 
Mr Ailoften threw upon him a glance 
of flame, and extreme consequences 
seemed to be inevitable. Mr Small- 
glebe started from his seat, insisted on 
silence, dilated on the absence of evil . 
intention in Mr Ailoften, enlarged on 
the offensive nature of the term brute, 
procured an exchange of apologies, and 
restored peace. 

Previously to the fracas, Mr Little- 
sight had asked Mr Smallglebe a dozen 
times if the Paper contained any news, 
and the reverend gentleman had as 
often answered that it contained none 
whatever. He now,. however, in spite 
of disinclination, found it necessary to 
make some attempt'at conversation, to 
remove the remains of the ill humour, 
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which the legs of Mr Slenderstave and 
the kick they had received, had joint- 
ly produced. He studied, but imagi- 
nation and memory slumbered, and no 
topic would present itself. He seized 
the, Paper ; ‘‘ We have,” said he, 
“‘ some news to-day, which will be 
highly relished by the friends of hu- 
manity :”— 

Mr Littlesight seemed to beamazed ; 
Mr Ailoften looked up in expectation, 
though the expression of his counte- 
nance almost terrified the pastor's 
tongue from farther motion; Mr 
Slenderstave sat like a statue in all 
the majesty of contemptuous disre- 
gard : “I rejoice to hear it,” said the 
doctor, “‘ pray give us the particulars.” 

« The news,” said the reverend 
gentleman, ‘‘is not perchance fitted for 
the palate of those who delight in bat- 
tles and victories ; and it may scarcely 
please those whose pleasure flows from 
the details of party rage and conten- 
tion, but to the friend of mankind— 
the mourner over the sufferings of 
others—the philanthropist.” — 

Mr Littlesight listened so intently, 
that he forgot to eject the smoke 
which his pipe poured into his mouth ; 
in its endeavours to firid egress, it made 
him cough so immoderately, that the 
reverend speaker was compelled to 
make a short pause. 

“ Mr Weteyes,” he proceeded, “ has 
‘carried a motion in the House of Com- 
mons for an inquiry into the state of 
certain prisons. I have actually shed 
tears over his speech. His descriptions 
of the sufferings which the wretched 
inhabitants of these places endure 
might melt a heart of marble. And 
then his sketches of those who have 
authority over them—of jailors and 
magistrates ! They make one shudder. 
He is a bold man ; he conceals nothing 
and spares no one.” 

* He is a fine fellow, by heaven !” 
cried Dr Manydraught, ‘‘ a Whig; 
yes, no one but a Whig would have 
taken up a business like this.” 

Mr Littlesight looked inquisitively 
at Mr Ailoften. On all matters which 
‘savoured of politics, he carefully con- 
cealed his sentiments until he heard 
those of the man of bile whom he re- 
garded as his. leader.. Mr <Ailoften’s 
visage shewed still darker clouds: he 
cast a sarcastic smile in return, which 
seemed tosay, “Idiots,” bit his lip, tap- 


ped with his toe the floor, and 
remained silent. "Mr Littlesight pers 
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fectly understood him, and put, 
look of important hesitation. . our 
Slenderstaye took his cue from the 
features of the man who had bruised 
him, and prepared himself for givi 
vigorous support to the pastor 4 
doctor. 

ihe is a paged said a Small- 
glebe, “‘ with which part nothi 
to do, and which pn ing never 5 
mentioned in conjunction with party 
titles. To restrain the abuse of autho~ 
rity towards the helpless, and to alle« 
viate the sufferings of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is the common duty of all, and 
ought to gre equal pleasure to all. I 
perceive likewise that petitions are 
pouring in from all quarters for the 
abolition of slavery. What a glorious 
age we live in! Methinks the next ge« 
neration of philanthropists will have 
nothing to do, save to raise statues to 
those who are now in existence.” 

“* It is all true,” said Dr Many- 
draught, who felt that he lacked mat. 
ter to be voluble on the occasion. 

**T have often in my pensive moods,” 
sighed Mr Slenderstave, putting him- 
self in the most sentimental posture 
imaginable, “ placed before me the 


poor, broken-hearted prisoner. I haye - 


gazed upon his fine countenance— 
‘* His graceful nose lightsomely brought 
Down from a forehead of clear-spirited 
thought ;’— 
The chill, devouring dew of hun 
and despair sat upon his wasted fea~ 
tures. Instead the sweet, sleek- 
coming-on breeze of Spring, the cold 
damp of his dungeon visited his cheek ; 
—instead of the soft, gladsome war- 
blings of the lark and the thrush, the 
clank of chains and bolts filled his ear ; 
— instead of light woods and clipsome 
hedges and freaky meadows ; some de= 
licious landscape which, composed of 
* Sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that 
laughs out openly ;’ 
his faded eye could only fall upon hor- 
rid bars and walls. He thought of his 
friends—his parents—his wife—his 
children. His eyes filled,—I could 
bear it no longer. I turned to his* 
friends, they were disconsolate—to his 
parents, they were sinking into the 
pave his wife, young, tender, and 
ovely, a bright-eyed, heart-piercing 
counterpart of Venus; she was wan 
and wretched, the consumption had 
withered the rose on her cheek, and 
was preying on her vitals ;-and I 





pocket, and applied it to his eyes with 
all the dignity and solemnity oF tragic 
sorrow. anydraught was visib 


ly 
; the eyes of Mr lebe 


See seinen ta - a. 
t e ious hem, and look- 
: caer velboead incredulous ; and Mr 
Ailoften pushed the poker through the 
fire a& gh he was running a man 
y, threw it down again, 


be 


"s ~ : were too 
d, to permit him to notice 
the silen i looks of Mr Ail- 
often. “ It is,” said he with rapture, 
<¢ a heavenly work to soothe the mise- 
ties of the criminal, and to break the 
fetters of the slave reg arrest the = 
of the oppressor, and to say to craelt 
—Thy power is ended. ate we not 
of one ? Are we not all prone 
to error and transgression? And—” 
* Shall not villains and ruffians be 
wept over and assisted, because they 
afe punished for their critnes against 
the innocent ?” fiercely ejaculated Mr 
. This worthy person, on the 
vation of his affair with the legs 
‘ r Slenderstave, resolved to have 
farther quarrel with anything dus 
eventing. He was sorely tempt- 
first speech of the pastor ; 
to break out a thousand 
that of the poet, but he 
, that he would 
not be moved bof anything, no matter 
how absurd. His resolution, however, 
failed him, and he involuntarily broke 
quence of the vicar, who 
ncerted by the an- 
ceremonious interruptic 


autie tae A Ailoften, “‘ who 
utter this puling cafit over prostitptes 
and ruffians, pan toe at to do it fa 
sistency. The members of Parlia- 
ment who blast without remorse, the 
characters and prospects of absent 
individuals, rail against laws, magi- 
strates, and the government, and hold 
up the Scriptures and religion, as 
things not to be defended ;—the edi- 
tors of newspapers, who live by incul- 
cating sedition and immorality, by 
teaching the ignorant to scorn their 
religious instructors, and to indulge 
their vicious appetites as they please— 
these s ought, as a duty, to de- 
fend who copy their example, to 
elamour for prison-luxuries for those 
whom they have converted into crimi- 
nals, and to weep over the wretches 
whom they have led to the gallows. 
But the blackening infamy stains not 
my forehead, therefore, I know not 
the duty.” 

Mr Smallglebeseemed somewhat dis- 
concerted.——_Dr Manydraught slightly 
frowned—Mr Slenderstave pulled his 
handkerchief just below his eyes, and 
looked over it upon the speaker as 
though he wished to annihilate him. 

The eloquence of Mr Ailofteti had 
got vent, and it would not be restrain- 
ed. <* These persons,” he continued, 
* are not, however, consistent in all 
_~ On the ‘Sabbath, you shall 

er through the metropolis, and 
you shall see the printers of the news- 
papers actively employed in preparing 
the next day’s im ication—the editor 
toiling at lis sheet of party fury—the 
servants of noblemen labouring more 
industriously than they have ever done 
during the week, in making ready mag- 
nificent entertainments ; and on the 
very next day you shall find these pa- 
pers, and noblemen declaiming with all 
their might against slavery, because 
the negro is employed on the Sunday 
mnofning ! The assassin of public ino- 
rals iriveighs against West Indian im- 
morality !—The man on whose estate 
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‘eants onthe inhumanity of the Ja- 
maiea | planter! The ‘philanthropist 
pours his lamentations over the prison 
treatment of rogues and vagabonds, 
and in the self-same breath, destroys 
‘the reputation and peace of the inno- 
‘ent and worthy! Out upon the bung- 
ling mockery—the impious cheat! It 
is‘a disgrace to the English charac- 
ter.” 
* Bitter words, but true ones,” ex- 
mpeg Mr Littlesight, triumphant- 


y- 
“This hypocritical philanthropy,” 
continued Mr Ailofter, with increa- 
sed vehemence, “is not confined to 
sect and party. Look at your Reviews 
—your newspapers—your poetry and 
novels—your Parliamentary speeches 
—they teem with it in sickening pro- 
fusion. From what you read and hear, 
you would believe that there could not 
possibly be a suffering man in thena- 
tion. Yet why are the Irish peasant- 
ry starved ? Where were the advocates 
the English labourers, when they 
could not find employment ? Who 
will assist the ruimed tradesman ? 
Where shall the destitute man of ge- 
nius‘find a’patron? Alas! alas! when 
the’ test is applied, we only discover 
that the benefactors of desert perish- 
ed, when the philanthropists sprung 
into being.” 
. Mr Slenderstave put his handker- 
chief into his pocket—reared himself 
up on his seat—looked excessively 
fierce—and made divers formidable 
eontortions of mouth, but no sound 
BC him. ; 

“© Your’ condemnation,” said Dr 
Manydraught, whose visage and tone 
displayed a ane but good humour, 
“is neither tberal nor just. It is le- 
velled against the brightest character- 
istic tame I have the honour to 
be the warm friend of those whom you 
censure.” f 
-' © ¥ou perhaps call yourself a phi- 
janthropist ?” said-Mr Ailoften, drily. 

_ “If I do, what then?” said Dr Ma- 
nydraught, reddening. 
. Mr Ailoften was in the exact tem- 

‘for scourging and torturing, regard- 

of consequences. He heard with 
asarcastic smile theconfession. “‘ Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘ you sign petitions for the 
amelioration of the criminal laws, the 
abolition of slavery, and I know not 
what ;—-you sh over West In- 
dian cruelty,and bewail the miseries 
ofthe’ inhabitants’ of prisons. The 

Vou. XV. 
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other day ‘you horséwhipped ‘yo 
boy for a trifling piece. egligence,’ 
a month 2 
not pay you the rent of his pon 
six months ago you ‘ruined’ a” 
man, by arresting him for a suni”of 
money which you had lent him—an 
unfortunate grocer lately implored you 
in vain, to assist him in mene 
inselalteested philaatiicgpy Pot oe 
Flesh and b could, ie endure 
this ; the doctor started up in a tower- 
pS ree he could only exclaim, 
“* By God! sir,” before his arm’ was 
seized by Mr Smallglebe. “ Hear 
me,” cried the ‘worthy pastor, “ this 
is the most unfortunate, of all unfor- 
tunate evenings,”"—the parlour-door 
softly opened, and Samuel Suckdeep, 
the honest landlord, made his a - 
ance. we berrins one with ‘the 
quarrel in ignoble presence, was 
not to be thought of, and therefore 
the gentlemen composed themselves, 
and directed him to expound his busi+ 
ness. -§ y 
‘*T beg pardon, gemmen,” said Sam- 
my, with a bow of devout humility, 
with which his confident eye but poor- 
ly harmonized, “ I beg on, gem-= 
men, two poor, miserable creatures 
have just entered my house, a father 
and his daughter, who are all ragr} 
and have not a ates to help them- 
selves with. The night is bad, and 


fast spending. I will gladly give them 
prt ss Miging, and ae" the vicar 
there is so kind to the poor, I thought 
he might perhaps give them a ‘small 
matter for the morrow. They are real 
objects—no tramps—distressed gentle- 
folks.” Sammy muttered something 
more, which was not distinctly audi- 
ble. 
Sammy Suck 
a worthy fellow, 


wasih natty points 
ut he was a 
means gifted with philan a 


had no intention of giving the wanh- 
chougt an = rab om 
thought if he co g them anyth 

of the gentlemen, it could waren fail 
of coming round into his own pocket. 
He made his appeal at a luckless ‘mo- 
metit, yet Mr Smallglebe’s heart was 
always open. “ Let us see them,” said 
he, “ veto os o's into their situa 
oy Serene 
shall ‘not leave - inkle } - 
less.” His'friends: gave a'eold as 

to ‘the proposal, iiore’ to get rid’ of 

3 


+ 





their contention, than from feelings of 


good fortune—had owned a flourish- 
hie business—had gv ren, 

ter at his side, a boarding- 
ena & been ruined— 
was forsaken by friends—could not 
find employment—had left his wife 
and younger children behind him, 
without bread to eat—and was wan- 
dering to seek work he knew not whi- 


ther: His fully confirmed 
his 7 is air and address were 
those of the gentleman, and formed a 
fine ane of modest self- 
sion. His cheek was hollow and wast- 
ed, and his eye sunk and faded. His 
coat, threadbare and full of holes and 
slits in all parts, still shewed that it 
had been cut out of superfine by fa- 
shionable hands ; and his hat, bereft 
of down, ¢rushed and broke, had evi- 
dently been an expensive beaver. The 
cv ter seemed to be “~, eighteen ; 
dress was ragged, but com 
wholly of worn-out finery ; = be 
air yoke ease and breeding. 
Her eye was black and brilliant—her 
features were fine, and graced by an 
expression of sweetness which seemed 
cory © melt into a —_ from the 
t ent. She was 
tfully formed; and all could see, that 
if she were not lovely in her rags, her 
rags alone prevented her being so. 
She seemed to be more confident— 
more at ease—than her t, but it 
was evidently the confidence of light 
spirits and innecence. 
- Mr Smaliglebe was delighted with 
the worth of the appellants to his cha- 
rity ; Dr Manydraught was little less 
so; Mr Slenderstave was in heroics ; 
Mr Li ht had already got his 
hand into his pocket, and even the 
heart of Mr Ailoften was touched. 
? 
and the twd last-named gentlemen, 
got the man in the midst of them, and 
asked him ten thousand questions, 
While they were doing this, the poet 
myn and cast his eyes upon the 
r maiden. She returned the gaze 
thrilled to the heart 
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she approached him during 
the ae e of smiles, waail at last 


~ she stood at his side. He gasped out 


a tender inquiry—she answered in a 
voice of music—and he was absolute- 
ly in a delirium. Her hand hung 
— his arm, and seemed to invite 

e touch. He seized it—pressed it— 
put it to his heart—remembered him- 
self, and released it. The tenderness 
of her tone, and the sweetness of her 
smiles, were now overpowering. ‘I 
will retouch the heroine in my novel,” 

ht Mr Slenderstave. He again 
ized her hand, pressed, and released 
it. In the midst of their whispers, he 
felt it voluntarily moving up and down 
hisside. ‘‘Sheseeks my heart,” thought 
Mr Slenderstave—* She is smit—she 
loves me already ;” and he sighed hea- 
vily. The eyes of the company were 
now turned upon them, and they se- 
parated. “‘ Happy are they who know 
not misfortune and want !” sighed Mr 
Smallglebe, as he secretly put his half- 
crown in the hands of the man. Dr 
Manydraught held out a shilling, Mr 
Slenderstave another ; Mr Littlesight 
offered two, and Mr Ailoften gave five, 
with an air which shewed that he was 
ashamed of his past harshness, and 
wished now to atone for it by liberali- 
ty. The man seemed affected to tears, 
and expressed his thanks in a manner 
which delighted the hearts of all. The 
maiden shewed her gratitude in a way 
not less moving, and they departed. 

There were at that moment twenty 
worthy families in Kiddywinkle, in a 
state of starvation, to any one of which 
these shillings would have been of 
unspeakable t; but then, they 
were not composed of strangers, of 
whom nothing was known. 

This exercise of benevolence dispel- 
led all remains of ill humour. The 
load which had sat upon the spirits 
vanished, and Mr Ailoften was now 
the > are of kindness and pleasant- 

. e guests sat two hours later 

an usual, and thought they had ne- 
ver known an evening of more exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

Mr Suckdeep was at length sum- 
moned to give an account of the costs. 
He entered with a face of unusual so- 
lemnity. “ Where are the poor suffer- 
ers?” said Mr Smallglebe. ‘ Gone,” 
answered Sammy, in a tone of deep 
vexation. “‘ Gone at this unseasonable 
hour ?” exclaimed the worthy vicar. 
* They just,” said the landlord, ‘‘swal- 
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3 I think 


lepeieniaseteite 
the man two, and they has- 
tily departed ; the man muttered some- 
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thing about his family.. Ingrates—I i 


fear they are no better than they should 
be.”—Sammy had no right to say this, 
for he knew 
save that the 
money in his house which he had been 
instrumental in obtaining them. 

‘* The poor fellow wished to earry 
his unexpected gain to his family with- 
out diminution: it raises — still 
higher in my opinion,” said the vicar. 
Mr Smallglebe was now prepared to li- 

Sammy’s claim. He put his 

into one breeches- et, and 

then into the other ; then he searched 
his waistcoat pockets, then he ransack- 
ed those of his coat, and then he look- 
ed upon his friends in speechless amaze- 
ment. All eyes were fixed upon him. 
*€ Ate you ill?” tenderly inquired 
Dr Manydraught.—“ I have lost my 
purse!” faintly the pastor.— 


*¢ A pickpocket !” exclaimed Mr Lit- 
tlesight.—*< What egregious fools have 


noth inst them 
eau eh d the l 


We’ pSchsa badhshoce the “iach 
n 
of a treasure to tragedies xa 
—groan 


ped his hand on his forehead, and, ex- 
claiming, ‘* The witch !—the traitor- 
ess |—I am undone !—she has ruined 
me !” rashed out of the parlour. His 
friends gazed on each other for some 
moments in sileut astonishment, and: 
then followed him. 

The details of Mr Slenderstave’s 
mighty loss, and of the fearful conse~ 
quences to which it led, must be given 
in another chapter. 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF LITERARY MEN AND STATESMEN. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, EsQ.* 


Tuxse ate the compositions of a 
scholar and a gentleman. There is 

nething wild and eccentric in Mr 
‘Landor’s mind, and he carries himself 
somewhat htily among opinions 
and events, kicking aside, without cere- 
mony, old saws and modern instan- 
ces, and laying down the law on the 
most difficult and important questions, 
with an ae fearless, and perhaps 
a t self-satisfaction but ill calcu- 
lated to conciliate even the most spe- 
culative intellects, and sure to star- 
tle, offend, and repel, the more timid 
and cautieus seelent of this stirrin, 
world’s realities, But he is a bold an 
original thinker, great powers 
of eloquence, an his acquirements are 
various, accurate, and extensive. Few 
books haye been lately published full- 
er of thoughts and 
fitted. to. make the reader think and 
feel for himself, than these Imaginary 

i Mr Landor, we fear, is 
sometiines a little ‘‘ extravagant and 
erring,” but never feeble or aimless ; 
he holds interedurse with the great, 


feelings, or better. 


or fortw or efficient ones of the 
earth, and brings them bodily and spi+ 
ritually before us ; and if he does not. 
at all times clothe these shadows with 
the peculiar lineaments and forms 
belonged to the living substances, yet 
we acknowledge a strong similitude, 
at once recognize the phantoms, admit 
that such were the names they bore on 
earth, and feel that none but a man of 
om could have performed such a 
wor. a oo 
Mr Landor has not attempted, " 
should think, to do his yery bess, in 
the form, style, and spirit, of that 
most difficu t kind composition ‘ 
Dialogue....No. man can know. 
the prodigious and numerous diffi¢ 
ties of i ; and he seems 
in a great measure to have. shunned 
them, contenting himself with giving 
a general impression of the characters 
and opinions of the different intet- 
locutors, without striving to throw 
over them any of those varied -and 
changeful which, intermingling 


with each » and fluctuati 
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all the composition, would have given 
usec and beauty to each separate 
picture. ingly, the 
of these literary men and statesmen 
are often heavy and prolix. One speak- 
er hare until he is tired, and an- 
other takes up the discourse. Nota 
of the ‘‘ Conversations” are; in fact, 
ies or monologues ; and little 
or no dramatic power is anywhere ex- 
hibited. But it is obvious that Mr 


andor has seldom attempted to do. 


therwise ; and if he has shewn great 
powers in another direction, we, who 
are candid critics, and willing to take 
one, good thing when we cannot get 
another, have perused both volumes 
with singular delight, and warmly re- 
commend.them to the biographical, 
or critical, or historical, or philosophi- 
cal department, of any gentleman’s li- 
brary. Their miscellaneous character 
is such, that they cannot be altogether 
misplaced ; not even among the divi- 
nity ; although we fear Mr Walter Sa- 
vage Landor, admirer as he is of Dr 
Southey, is not quite orthodox. This 
most certainly is not the Book of the 
Church. 
The first. volume is inscribed to 
Major-General Stopford, Adjutant- 
General in the Army of Columbia, 
and the second to Genéral Mina. In 
the! first dedication, Mr Landor tells 
us that there never was a period when 
pablic’spirit was so feeble in England, 
or political abilities so rare. Sordid 
ness, and frivolous amusement, 
if not the characteristics of our coun- 


oY place it upon a dead level with 
But fortunately for the Ad- 


jutant-General, ‘‘ rising far above and 
passing far away from them,” he has. 
aided in establishing ‘‘ one of those 
great republics which sprang into ex- 

istence at the voice of Bolivar, and 

enjoys for his exertions the highest 

distinction any mortal can enjoy,' his 

esteem and confidence.” Mr Landor 

then tells General Stopford that he 

has admitted into his Imaginary Con- 

versations, ‘‘ a few little men, such as 

emperors and ministers of modern cut, 

to shew better the proportions of the 

great ; as a painter would place a beg- 

gar under a triumphal ahi or a Ca~ 

mel against.a pyramid.” The dedi-~ 

cation to the Second Volume, to Mi- 

na, is in the same key, but powerfully 

and elegantly written. That an absurd 

spirit of exaggeration runs throughout. 
it, may be understood from a single 

sentence. ‘ Of all the geuerals who 

have appeared in our. age, you have 

displayed the greatest genius!’ Mr 

Landor afterwards draws the character 

of Napoleon, who, in his opinion, was,’ 
on the whole, a very moderate sort of 
a person indeed, and in genius by no 

means a Mina! In a preface he sneers 

at Mr Pitt; and as far as we can ga- 

ther, isa decided enemy to the foreign 

and domestic policy of England, since 

the French Revolution. We leave Mr 

Landor, therefore, as a politician, to’ 
Mr Southey, and the Quarterly Re-' 
view. It is with his literary merits 

we have now to do; and we cannot 

better inform the. public what these 

are, than by quoting two of the short- 

est of the dialogues. * 





* Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney— 
King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold Savage—Southey and Porson—Oliver Cromwell 
and ‘Walter Noble—schines and Phocion—Queen Elizabeth and Cecil—King 


James I. and Isaac Casaubon—Marchese Pallavicini and Walter Landor—General 
Kleber and some French Officers—Bonaparte and the President of the Senate— 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle—Peter Leopold and the President Du | 
Paty—Demosthenes and Eubulides—The Abbe Delille and Walter Landor—The 
Emperor Alexander and Capo D’Istria—Kosciusko and Poniatowski—Middleton 
and’ Magliabechi.— Milton and Andrew Marvel—Washington and Franklin— Roger 
Ascham and the Lady Jane Grey—Lord Bacon. and Richard-Hooker—General Las- 
ey and the Curate Merino—Pericles and Sophocles—Louis XIV. and Father La 
Chaise—Cavaliere Puntomichino.and Mr Denis Eusebius Taleranagh—Samuel John- 
sonand Horne Tooke—Andrew Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the Emperor Fran- 
¢is—David Hume and John Home—Prince Maurocordato and General Coloco- 
troni--Alfieri and Salomon the Florentine Jew-—-Lopez Banos and Romero Alpn- 
. VIII. and. Anne Boleyn—Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chatham— 
Aristoteles and Callisthenes—Marcus Tullius Cicero and his brother Quinctus. 





- Bishop Burnet and Miinghoey Mardonthe:; 


BISHOP BURNET AND HUMPHREY. HARDCASTLE. v 


HARDCASTLE. 


tha AM.curious, my lord bishop, to know. 


somewhat about the flight and escape of 
my, namesake and great-uncle Sir Hum- 
phrey. Hardcastle, who was a free-spoken 
man, witty, choleric, and hospitable, and 
who cannot have been altogether an alien 
from, the researches Of your lordship into 
the history of the two late reigns. 
BURNET, 

Why, Mr Hardcastle, I do well remem- 
ber, the story of that knight, albeit his 
manners and morals were such as did en- 
tegtgin me little in his favour. For he 
hunted, and drank, and fernicated,: and 
(some do aver) swore, which, however, 
mark me, I do not deliver from my own 
knowledge; nor from any written and 
grave document... 1 the more wonder at 


him, as‘he had lived among the Round-. 


heads, as. they were contemptuously call- 
ed, and the minister of bis parish was 
Ezechiel, Stedman, a puritan of no ill re- 

pute, Howbeit he was.ensnared by his 
wallinindidet and fell. into. evil 
courses., The Lord, who permitted him 


along while to wallow in this mire, caught. 


him by, the heel,.so to. say, as he was 
coming out, and threw bim. into great 
peril. in another way. For although he. 
had. mended his life,.and had espoused 
your great-aunt Margaret Pouncey,whose 
mother was,a Touchet, two staid women, 
yet..,did, he truly, in,a boozing-bout, such 
as.some country-gentlemen 1 could men- 
tion do hold after dinner, say of the Duke, 


James, a murrain on him, is a papist. 


Now, among the others of his servants 
was one Will Taunton, a sallow shining- 
faced knave, sweaty with impudence... I 
do remember to have seen the said Taun- 
ton .in, the pillory, for some prominent 
part he had enacted under. the Doctor 
Titus Oates; anda country wench, as I 
suppose her to have been.from her appa~ 
rel.and speech, said unto me, plucking my 
sleeve, Look, parson, Will's forehead is like 
a rank mushroom in a rainy morning ; and 
yet, I.warrant you; they shew it forsooth. as 
the cleanest and honestest part about him. 

To, continue: Will went straightway, 
and communicated the words of his mas- 
ter to, Nicolas Shottery, the: Duke’s valet. 
Niek gave unto him a shilling, having first. 
spatten thereon, as he, according to. his 
superstition, said, for luck. Ihe Duke 
ordered to be counted out unto him. 
eight shillings more together with a 
rosary, the which,.as he was afraid. of 
Wearing it (for he had not lost all grace, ) 


Oo} 2tno0v 
he sold at Richmond for two groats. He’ 
was missed in the family, and his roguery. 
was scented. On which, nothing was 
foolisher, improperer, or unreasonabler, ' 
than the desperate push and strain’ 
Charles made, put upon it by his brother 
James, to catch your uncle Hum Hard- 
castle.’ Hum had his ‘eye upon him, 
slipped the noose, and was over into. 7 
Low-Countries, 

Abraham Cowley, one of your Pinda-. 
rique Lyrists, a great stickler for the 
measures of the first Charles, was posts: 
ed after him. ‘But’ he played the said 
Abrahain a seufvy trick, seizing him by 
his fine flowering: curls, .‘on which. he 
prided himself mightily, like another Ab-, 
salom ; cuffing ‘him, and, ‘some | do. Say, ' 
kicking him in such dishonest wise as; 1 
care not to mention, to ‘his, the! said: 
Abraham’s, ‘great incommodity:and»con-) 
fusion. It is agreed oniall hands that he 
handled him very roughly, sending him 
baek to his master with a flea in his. ear, 
who gave him but little comfort, and told 
him it would be an illcompliment: oom 
him ‘to be:seated. is 

* Phil White,” added ‘he, « may serve, 
you, Cowley. You :need:notlook : back,; 
man, nor spread your fingers like a. fig-. 
leaf on the place.» Phil does not carry.a 
bottle of peppered brine in his pocket, he 
is a. clever, apposite, upright little :prig: 
I have often had him under'my eye clase. 
enough, and. I promise he: may safely:be 
trusted.on the blind side of you.) )\.:00) 

_ Then, after these aggravating and child. 
ish words, turning to the Duke,: asiAbta~ 
ham was leaving the presence; ‘he: ere 
ported to have said, 1 hope: untruly==::' 

“ But, damn it, brother teresa Lal Hy 
have been heightened if we could) have 
hanged the knave.”’ Meaning not indeed 
his messenger, but the above-cited:Ham 
Hardcastle. And on James shakitig his 
head, sighing, | and muttering his,doubt’ of 
the King’s sincerity, and -his vexatidmat 
so bitter a disappointment fraser 

“ Oddsfish ! Jim,” said his ‘Majesty, 
“the motion was Hum’s' own: 1 gave 
him‘no jog, upon my credit.» His: own 
choler did it, a rogue! and’ he would not 
have waited to be invested with the ordery 
if I had pressed ‘him ever ‘so. civilly... L 
will oblige you another time in anything; 
but we can \hang only those we. can ‘get 
at, % ‘ ; 7 

It would appear that tliere was a sore 
and rankling. grudge between: them, of 
long standing, and that there had: been 
divers flings and flouts backwards and 
forwards, on this side the water, on the 
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score of their mistress Poesy, whose fa- 


‘This reception had such a stress and stir 
the bile and spirits of Doctor Spratt’s 
ead, (for such he was, eyen while wri- 


It fairly untuned him for Chloes 
and fantastical things of all sorts, set him 

upon another guess scent, gave him ever 
aheviverds a soberer and staider demean- 
ont; and turned his mind to content- 


Cowley for jealousy or competition. 


BURNET. 

Indeed they who discoursed on such 
matters were of the same opinion, ex- 
cepting some few, who see nothing be- 


i 


Hum would overtop Abra- 
he could .only drink rather less, 
re, and feel rather right- 
he had great spunk and spirit, 
not a fan was left upon a lap 
one sang his airs. Poets, like 
of state, have their parties, and 
Titedp cea a2 srteh, upon ques- 
not capable of demonstration nor 
matter of fact. To take any 
them is an unwise thing: 
ting a wall covered with 
+ you cut your fingers be- 
the top, and you only dis. 
that it is, within a span or 
height on both sides, Who 
imagined that the youth who 
to his long home the other 
‘my Lord Rochester's repu- 
Nelly, was for se- 

) a great poet? Yet I re- 
when he was so famous 
he ran after Mr Milton up 
Snow-hill, as the old gentleman was lean- 
ing on his daughter’s arm from the Poul- 
try, and, treading down the heel of his 
shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, while 
another poet sprang out from a grocer’s 
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certain portion, of credit on his 
Ra va asking him withal why he ap- 
peared to him a rogue and liar, he repli- 
ed: “I have proofs known to few: I 
possess a sort of drama by hiin, entitled 
Comus, which was composed for the en- 
tertainment of Lord Pembroke, who held 
an appointment under the king, and this 
very John has since changed sides, and 
written in defence of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Mr George begati with satirizing his 
father’s friends, and confounding the bet- 
ter part of them with all the hirelings and 
nuisances of the age, with all the scaven- 
gers of lust and all the linkboys of lixdta- 
ture; with Newgate solicitors, the pa- 
trons of adulterers and forgers, who, in 
the long vacation, turn a penny by puff- 
ing a ballad, and are promised a shilling 
in silver, for their own benefit, on crying 
down a religious tract. He soon becaine 
reconciled to the latter, and they raised 
him upon their shoulders above the heads 
of the wittiest and the wisest. This 
served a whole winter. Afterwards, 
whenever he wrote a bad poem, he sup- 
ported his sinking fame by some signal 
act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduction, 
an heroic by an adultery, a tragedy by a 
divorce. On the remark of a learned 
man, that irregularity is no indication of 
genius, he began to lose ground rapidly, 
when on a sudden he cried out at the 
Haymarket, there is no God. It was 
then surmised more generally and more 
gravely that there was something in him, 
and he stood upon his legs almost to the 
last. Say what you will, once whispered 
a friend of mine, there are things in him 
strong as poison, and original as sin. Doubts, 
however, were entertained by some, on 
more mature reflection, whether he 
earned all his reputation by this witti- 
cism : for soon afterwards he declared at 
the Cockpit, that he had purchased a 
large assortment of cutlasses and pistols, 
and that, as he was practising the use of 
them from morning to night, it would be 
imprudent in persons who were without 
them, either to laugh or to boggle at the 
Dutch vocabulary with which he had en- 
riched our language. In fact, he bad in- 
vented new rhymes in profusion, by sueh 
words. as trackschuyt, Wageninghen, Skier- 
monikoog, Bergen-op-Zoom, and whatever 
is appertai to the market-places of 
fish, flesh, fowl, flowers, and legumes, not 
to omit the dockyards and barracks and 
ginshops, with various kinds of essences 
and 


Now, Mr Hardcastic, I would’ not 
censure/this : the idea is novel, and does 
no harm; but why should a man push 
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his neck into a halter to stistain a cateh 
or glee ? 

Having had some concern in bringing 
his reputed father to a sense of penitence 
for his offences, I waited on the youth 
likewise, in a former illness, not without 
hope of leading Kim ultimately to a bet- 
ter way of thinking. I had hesitated too 
long; I found him far advanced in his 
convalescencé. My arguments are not 
worth repeating. He replied thus :— 

“FE change my mistresses as Tom 
Southern his shirt, from economy. I 
cannot afford to keep few; and I am 
determined not to be forgotten till I 
am vastly richer. But I assure you, 
Doctor Burnet, for your comfort, that 
if you imagine I am led astray by tas- 
civiousness, as you call it, and lust, 
you are quite as much mistaken as if 
you called a book of arithmetic 4 
bawdy book. I calculate on every kiss 
I give, modést or immodest, on lip 
or paper. I ask myself one question 
only; what will it bring me?” On my 
marvelling and raising up my hands, 
“ You churchmen,’ he added, with a 
laugh, “are too hot in all your quarters 
for the calm and steady contemplation of 
this high mystery.” 

He spake thus loosely, Mr Hardcastle, 
and I confess, I was disconcerted and 
took leave Of him. If I gave him 
any offence at all, it could only be when 


Bishop Busriet and Humphrey Hardeattle. 
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he said, I should be die before I have 
written my life, and 1 Rather \say 

you have mended it. 
* But, doctor,” continued ‘he; # the 
work I propose may bring me a hundred 
pou 


nds.”” Whereunto I rejoined; “That 
which I, young gentleman, suggest in 
preference will be worth much more to 
you.”” 3 

At last he is removed from among the 
living : let us hope the best ; to wit, that 
the mercies which have begun with man’s 
fergetfulness will be crowned with God’s 
forgiveness. 

HARDCASTLE. 


I perceive, my lord bishop, that wri- 
ters of perishable fame may leave behind 
them something worth collecting. Re- 
presented to us by historians like your 
lordship, we survey a light character as 
a film in agate, and a noxious one a8 a@ 
toad in marble. ~- 

BURNET. 

How near together, Mr Hardcastle, 
are things which appear to us the most 
remote and opposite! how near is life to 
death, and vanity to gloty! How decei- 
ved are we, if our expressions are any 
proofs of it, in what we might deem the 
very matters most subject to our senses! 
the haze above our heads we call tle 
heavens, and the thinnest of the air the 
firmament. 


MIDDLETON AND MAGLIABECHI. 


MAGLIABECHI. 
The pleasure I have enjoyed in your 
conversation, sir, induees me to render 
such a service, as never yet was ren- 
by an Italian,to a stranger. 
MIDDLETON. 

You have already rendered me several 
such, M. i nor indeed can 
any man of letters converse an hour with 
you and not carry home with him some 
signal benefit. 


MAGLIABECHI. 
Your life is in danger, M. Middleton. 
' MIDDLETON. 

How ! impossible! I offend no one, in 
public.or in private; J converse with you 
— I avoid all others, and above all, 

the busybodies of literature and politics. 
T court no lady : I never go to the palace : 
I enjoy no favours: I solicit no distine- 
tions; I am neither poet nor painter. 
Surely then, 1, if any one, should be 
exempt from malignity and revenge. 
’ MAGLIABECHI. 

To remove suspense, I must inform 
you that your letters are opened and 
your writings read by the Police. The 


servant whom you dismissed for robbing 
you; has denounced you. 
MIDDLETON. 

Wes it not enough for him to be f 
mitted to plunder me with impunit 
does he a reward for this te 
lainy ? will his word or his oath be taken ? 

MAGLIABECHI. 

Gently, M. Middleton. He 
no reward ; he received it when he was 
allowed to rob you. He came recom- 
mended to you as an honest servant by 
several noble families. He robbed them 
all, and a portion of what he stole was 
restored to them by the police, on con- 
dition that they should render to the 
Government a mutual service when call - 
ed upon. 


MIDDLETON. 

Incredible baseness! can you smile 
upon it, M. Magliabechi! can you have 
any communication with these wretches, 
these nobles, as you call them, this sen- 
vant, this police ! 

MAGLIABECHI. 

My opinion was demanded by my su- 
pre anther ao 
the religion of our country. 
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. MIDDLETON. 
_-protest, sit, I copied them ee guet 
measure from Une Latin-week of teats 
Copan 
weanerasecnt. 


True’s 1 know the book : it is entitled 
Facetie Facetiarum. There is some wit 
and some truth in it; but the better wit 
is, the more dangerous is it; and Truth, 
like the Sun, coming down upon’ us too 
directly, may give us a brain-fever. 

-In this country, M. Middleton; «we 
have:jalousies not only to our windows, 
but to our breasts: we admit but little 
light to either, and we live the more com- 
fortably for so doing. If we changed this 
custom, we must change almost every 
other, all the parts of our polity having 
been gradually drawn closer and closer, 
until at last they form an inseparable 
mass, of religion, laws, and usages. We 
condemn as a dangerous error the doc- 
trine of Galileo, that the earth moves 
about the-sun; but we condemn rather 
the danger than the error of asserting 
it— 


MIDDLETON. 
Pardon my interruption. When I see 
the doctors of your church insisting on a 
demonstrable falsehood, have I not rea- 
son to believe that they would maintain 
others less demonstrable, and more pro- 
fitable ? 


MAGLIABECHL 
Among your other works I find a 
manuscript on the inefficacy of prayer. 
I defended you to my superiors by shew- 
ing that Cicero had asserted things’ in- 
credible to himself merely for the sake of 
t, and had probably written them 
before he had fixed in his mind ‘the per- 
sonages to whom they should be attributed 
in his dialogues ; that, in short, they were 
reste forward for no other purpose 
than discussion and explosion. ~ This im- 
piety was forgiven, But every man in 
taly has a favourite saint, for whose 
oo he deems it meritorious to draw 
had almost said the sword) the sti- 


MIDDLETON. 

- would be safer to attempt dragging 
from, his throne, than to split a 
on their petticoats, or to puff a 
of powder from their perukes, 

I know. Nothing in my writings 

is intended to wound the jealousy cf the 
Italians, Truth, like the jnice of the 
ROppy; in small quantities calms men, in. 
heats and irritates them; and is.at-~ 
tended by fatal consequences in its ex- 
cess... For: which reason, with plain 


before me, I would not expatiate’ 
and often made an argument, that: 
4 S 
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‘offered itself, give way altogether and 


leave room for inferences. My Treati#e 
on prayer was not: to be published in’ rat 
iifostinne: OF 9a! 

‘ MAGLIABECHL 

And why at any time? Is not the'mind 
exalted by prayer, the heart purified, are 
not our affeétions chastened, our desires 
moderated, our enjoyments enlarged, by 
this intercourse with the Deity? and are 
not men the better, as certainly they"are 
the happier, for a belief that he interféres 
in their concerns? They are persuaded 
that there is something conditional ‘be- 
tween them, and that, ‘if they labeur un- 
‘der the commission of crimes, their voice 
will be inaudible as the voice of one'un- 
der the nightmare. 

MIDDLETON. 

I wished to demonstrate that we often 
treat God in the same manner ‘as we 
should treat some doating or some passion- 
ate old man: we feign, we flatter, we sing, 
we cry, we gesticulate. 

MAGLIABECHL 

Worship him.in your own manner, ac- 
cording to the sense he has given you, 
and let those who cannot exercise that 
sense, rely upon those who can. Be con- 
vinced, M. Middleton, that you never will 
supplant the received ideas’ of God: “be 
no less convinced that tlie sum of all your 
labours in this field will be, to leave the 
ground loose: beneath you, and that he 
who comes after you will sink. In sick- 
ness, in our last particularly, we all are 
poor wretches: we are nearly all laid on 
a level by it: the dry rot of the mind su- 
pervenes, and loosens whatever was fixt 
in it except religion. Would you be so 
inhumane as to tell any friend in this con- 
dition, not to be comforted? so inhumane 
as to prove that the crucifix, which his 
wandering eye finds at last its resting- 
place, is of the very same material a8 his 
bed-post ? 

MIDDLETON. 

Far be it from my wishes and from my 
thoughts, to unhinge those portals through 
whieh we must.enter to the performance 
of our social dutiés;: but I am sensible 
of no irreligion,—I acknowledge no’ sor- 
row or regret, in having attempted to 
demonstrate that God is totally and ‘far 
removed from our passions and infirmi- 
ties. I would inculcate entire resigna- 
tion to the divine decrees, acquiescente 
in the divine wisdom, confidence in the 
divine benevolence. ‘Chere is something: 
of frail humanity, something of its very’ 
decrepitude, in our ideas of God : we are 
foolish and ignorant inthe same manner, 
and ‘almost to the same degree, as those 
painters ‘are, who append a grey beard to - 
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hia chin, draw wrinkles across his brow, 
and cover him with a guady and flowing 
mantle. J.edmit the benefit and the ne- 
cessity.of inuring the mind to repose up- 
om the contemplation of the divine per- 
fections, and: to purify itself by looking 
upwards to the:purity of heaven; but I 
see neither wisdom nor piety in the pray- 
ers. of your Capuchins and. their besotted 
hearers to God and his Saints for a. Par- 
mesan cheese, or a new pair of breeches. 
| MAGLIABECHL. 

 rayer, at. all times serviceable, may 
apparently on some occasions be misap- 
plied. Father Qnesimo Sozzifante, on his 
return from England, presented to. me a 
singular illustration of my. remark. _ He 
had resided: some::years ia London, as 
Chaplain to the Sardinian envoy ;. in the 
first floor of his lodging-house dwelt Mr 
Harbottle, a young clergyman, learned, 
of elegant manners, yet fond-of fox-hunt- 
ing. Inconsistencies like these are found 
nowhere but.in your country ; in others, 
those who, have enough for one side of 
the character, have not enough for the 
apposite; you in general are sufficiently 
well-stored to squander much of your in- 
telleetual property, to neglect much, and 
te retain much, 

_ Mutual eivilities had always passed be- 
toveen. the two ecclesiastics, and Father 
Onesimo had received many invitations 
to: dinner from his neighbour. .. After the 
first, he:had declined them, deeming the 
songs, and disputations in-a slight. degree 
indeeorous, .The:party at this was.cleri- 
cal; and, although he represented. it as 
more.turbulent in its conclusion than ours 
are, and although there were many warm 
disputants, chiefly on jockeys or leaders 
in parliament, he) assured me he was 
much edified and pleased, when, at the 
removal of the dishes, all drank devoutly 
to.old friendships...“ I thought of you,” 
said he, .“ my dear Magliabechi, for every 
one had: then before his eyes the complacent 
guide of his youth.. Mine shed a few tears ; 
at which my friends glanced one upon ano- 
ther and.smiled ; for from an Englishman 
not Shakespeare, Mo, nor. even the crucifiz, 
can extortiatear.”).. i 

Onesimo was at breakfast with Mr 
Harbottie, when an Italian ran breathless 
into:the room, kissed the father’s hand, 
and begged him to comeinstantly and at- 
tend a dying man. “| We will go together,” 
said. Mr Harbottle... Following. their 
informant, they passed. through several 
lanes and alleys,.and at last mounted the 
stairs:.of a igarret, in which wes lying a 


youth, stabbed thé night before. by a 


Livornése, about: one. of. 
-who excite the most quarrels 
Vou. XV. 


women 
deserve 


Middleton and Magliabecki. 
the fewest. .“ Leave ey ype 
said Father Sozzifante, “ 


bettle then entered, : and waa curprisad:te, 
hear the worthy confessor ask of the dead 
man whether he forgave his enemy,; and. 
answer in another tone, “ Yes, father, from 
my heart I him.” On returning, 
he remarked that it appeared strange. to. 
him. . “ Sir,” answered Onesimo, ‘“ the- 
catholic church. enjoins forgiveness of in- 
Juries.” —** All churches enjoin. the same,’” 
replied Mr Harbottle. “ He was unable. 
to speak for himself,” said the father, *.and 
therefore I answered for him like a Chae 
tian.” 

Mr Harbottle, as became him, was 
silent. On their return homeward they, 
passed by a place which, if I remember, 
is called New-gate, agate, above which, 
it appears, criminals are hanged. At that 
very hour the cord was around the neck 
of a wretch who was repeating the Lord’s 
prayer: the first words they heard were, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.”’ . The. 
father looked at his companion with awe, 
spreading his fingers on his sleeve, and 
pressing it until be turned his face to- 
wards him,... They both pushed on ; but, 
such was the. crowd, as could not pass 
the. suppliant .before .he had —— 
“* And lead us. not into temptation.” 
good father stepped before Mr Harbottie 
and, lifting his hand above his ears, would 
have said something ; but his companien 
cried smartly, “.J,have seals to my watch 
Signor Sozssfante, and there is never a fellow 
hanged but. he makes twenty fit for it ; 
walk on.’’....Fairly,.out, of the cro’ 

* Poor, sinful.,soul !’’. said the ane 
“ere this time thou.art in purgatory! thy 
daily bread ! alas, thou hast eaten the last 


Even these diyine words, Mr 
may come @ little, S06 AF G0ORIe FOS Bi 
ceive.” , 
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“Father Onesime related to me these 

occurrences, without a word of reproach 

‘an accent of ill humour. “ The Eng- 

‘is a stfong language,” said he pla- 

and the people, the least decei- 

vers in the world, are naturally the most 

indignant at a suspicion of deceit. Mr 

Marbottie, who, I dare say, is ripened ere 

time into an exemplary and holy 

was then rather fitter for society 

for the church. Do you know,” 

he in my ear, although we were 

* I have seen him pay his laund- 

(and there was nothing between 

) five shillings fer ene week only! a 

sum that serves any cardinal the whole 

winter-quarter—in April and May in- 

deed, from one thing or other, linen 
wants washing oftener.”’ 

*/M. Middleton, I have proved my can- 
dour, I trust, and my freedom from su- 
perstition : but he that seeks wil! find: 
and perhaps he that in obstinacy closeth 
his eyes long together will open them 
just at the moment when he shall meet 
what he avoided. 

« 1 will inform you of some facts I know, 
devwing the efficacy of prayer to saints. 

» Giaeomo Pastrani of Genoa, a citizen 
not abundant in the gifts of fortune, had, 
however, in his possession two most va- 
luable and extremely rare things, a vir- 
tuous wife and a picture of his patron, 
Saint Giacomo, by Leonardo. The wife 
had long been ill: her malady was ex- 

: their substance was diminish- 
ing: still no offers had tempted him, al- 
though many had been made, to sell the 
picture. At last, he refused to alienate 
it indeed, but in favour of a worthy priest, 
and only as the price of orations to the 

Virgin. “ Who knows how many it may 
require?” said the holy man ; “ and it is 
difficult to make an oration which the Virgin 
has not heard before : perhaps fifty will hard- 
ty do. Now fifty crowns would be little for 
such protection.” The invalide, who heard 
the conversation, wept aloud. “ Take it, 
take. it,”.said the husband, and wept too, 
lifting it from the nail, and sont “ o the 
fast time the glass that covered it. ‘The 
priest made a ‘genufiexion, and did the 


clean it, waited for that operation until 


he went to Milan. Here it was ascer- 
< tes be the work of Leonardo, and 

i him four thousand crowns 

returned in high glee at what 

dt ee arid communicated it to 


ee The recovered wo- 
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man, on hearing it, fell sick again inime- 
diately, and died. Wishing to forget 
saerifiee ef her picture, she had prayed 
no more to Saint Giacomo; and the Vir- 
gin, we may presume, on that powerful 
saint’s intercession, had*abandoned her. 

Awful fact!-M. Middleton. Now mark 
another perhaps more so. 

Angiolina Cecci, on the day before her 
nuptials, took the sacrament most de- 
voutly, and implored of our Florentine 
saint, Maria Bagnesi, to whose family 
she was related, her intervention for three 
blessings : that she might. have one child 
only; that the cavaliere servente, agreed 
on equally by her father and her husband, 
might be faithful to her; and Jastly that, 
having beautiful hair, it never might turd 
grey. Now mark me. Assured of suc- 
cess to her suit, by a smile, as she belie- 
ved, on the countenance of the saint, she 
neglected her prayers and diminished her 
alms henceforward. The money-box, 
which is shaken during the celebration 
of mass, to recompense the priest for the 
performance of that holy ceremony, was 
shaken aloud before her day after day, 
and never drew a ecrazia from her pocket. 
She turned away her face from it, even 
when the collection was made to defray 
the arrears for the beatification of Bag- 
nesi. Nine months after her marriage 
she was delivered of a female infant. . I 
am afraid she expressed some discontent 
at the dispensations of Providence, for 
within an hour afterwards she brought 
forth another of the same sex. She be- 
came furious, desperate, sent the babes, 
without seeing them, into the country, 
as indeed our ladies very often do; and 
spake slightingly and maliciously of Saint 
Maria Bagnesi. ‘The consequence was a 
puerperal fever, which continued several 
weeks, and was removed at great expense 
to her family, in masses, wax-eandies, 
and processions. Pictures of the. Virgin, 
wherever they were found by experience 
to be of more peculiar and more speedy 
efficacy, were hired at heavy charges from 
the convents: the Cordeliers, to punish 
her pride and obstinacy, would not carry 
theirs to the house for less than forty 
seudi. 

She recovered; admitted her friends 
to converse with her; raised herself upon 
her pillow, and accepted some faint con- 
solation. At last it was agreed by her 
physicians that she. might dress herself 
and eat brains and liver: Probably she 
was ungrateful for a benefit so signal and 
unexpected ; since no sooner did her ca- 
‘meriera comb her hair than off it came by 
the handful. She then perceived her er- 
ror, but, instead of repairing it, abandon- 


- 
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ed herself to anguish and lamentation. 
Her cavaliere servente, finding her bald, 

and eyesore, renewed his ad- 
dresses to the mother. The husband, 
with two daughters to provide for, the 
only two ever reared out of the many en- 
trusted to those peasants, counted over 
again and again the dowery, shook his 
head, sighed piteously, and, hanging on 
the image of Bagnesi-a silver heart of 
five ounces, which, knowing it to have 
been stolen, he bought at a cheap rate of 
a Jew upon the bridge, calculated that 
the least of impending evils was, to pur- 
chase an additional bed just large enough 
for one. 

You ponder, M. Middleton: you appear 
astonished at these visitations : you know 
my sincerity: you fully credit me: I ean- 
not doubt a moment of your conviction : 
I perceive it marked strongly on your 
countenance. 

MIDDLETON. 

Indeed, M. Magliabechi, I now disco- 
ver the validity of prayer to saints, and 
the danger of neglecting them. Recom- 
mend me in yours to Saint Maria Bag- 
nesi. 


All this is certainly very admirable ; 
and we have selected these two dia- 
logues, (if dielague they may be call- 

3) because in them, owing to the 

peculiar character of the chief speak- 

er, age and Magliabechi, great la- 
| onde in oy indulged i sree might 
y indu in without pro- 

ducing enti, or violating the princi- 
this kind of composition. But 

r Landor shews his chief strength 
chen he has to deal with the strong, 
and we y admired end de- 
in ** Milton and Andrew Mar- 

»” “ Lord Bacon and Richard Hook- 
er,” * The Lord Brooke and Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney,” “ Kosciusko and Ponia- 

» There is great ingenuity, ele- 
gance, and acuteness, in “David Hume 
and John Home;” ‘and a deep pathos, (a 
quality rarely to be found in Mr J.an- 

8 writings,)'in “ General Kleber 
and some French Officers.” 

Milton advises Marvel how to com- 
pose comedy, (he was then supposed 
to’ be engaged in one,) and the pure; 
high, and lofty spirit of the great bard 

is well Il entered i into, and sustained. 
oa telling omar ve add to 

imm of the age, repre- 
senting snything Of fifesie mode 
the theatre, to model a piece; 
in all Hall fats, on the Athenian scheme, 
names, and characters, and 

oie of times past ; because: that, 


Middieton and Magliabechi. 


abundant as his 


pacts nn a ate 
cof wi : 
ence less. disgust in tou $ v4 
other. times.than our own ; 
bursts.out into the following fine chain 
of eloquence :— 


“O Andrew! although our’ searing 
raiseth up against us many enemies antong 
the low, and more among thie powerful, 
yet doth it invest us with grand and gior 
rious privileges, and grant to‘us’a 
ness of beatitude. We enter our’ 
and enjoy a society which we alone can 
bring together. “We ‘raise no jealousy by 
conversing “with one in preference to 
another ; we'give no offence to’ the most’ 
illustrious, by questioning him as long ‘as. 
we will, and leaving him as abruptly: - 
Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in’ 
our presence ; each interlocutor’ stands 
before us, speaks, or is silent, and we ad: 
journ or decide the business at our lei~ 
sure. Nothing is past which we desire 
to be present ; and we enjoy by anticipa-- 
tion somewhat like the cadion which I. 
imagine we shall possess hereafter of 
sailing on a wish from world to worlds. 
Surely you would turn away as faras pos-- 
sible from the degraded state of our coun-:. 
try ;. you would select any vices'and fol-- 
lies for description, rather than those that 
jostle us in our country-walks, return, 
with us to our house-doors, and smirk en 
us in silks and satins at our churches... 

* Come, my old friend ; take down your. 
hortus-siceus ;. the live plants you would. 
gather do both stink and sting; prythee 
leave them to wither or to rot, or be 
plucked and. collated by more muatie, 
hands,” 


A little farther on in the dislogua; 
Milton delivers his opinion of Aristo-' 
phanes, which, beggi ng our admirable: 

iend Mr Micke S 
own ; and we thank 
giving it such noble conde af 

“ His ridicule on the poetry is mis-— 
placed, on the manners is inel 
Euripides was not less wise than Socrates 
nor less tender than Sapplio.. There is a" 
tenderness which elevates the genius,’ 
there is also a tenderness which corrupts’ 
the heart. The latter, like every imput 
ty, is ‘easy to communicate; the 
is difficult to conceive. Strong” minds 
alone possess it ; virtuous minds alone 
value it. I Hold it abominable to turn 
into derision what is excellent. Tren-" 
der undesifable what hago to be pooh 
is the most mischievous and 
of malice, To exhibit him as 


ble, who ougiit,- sling 13 te Ok: 
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science of the exhibitor, to be respected 
ahd revered, is'& crime the more odious, 
as it can be. committed only by great vio- 
lenice to his feelings, against the loud re- 
clamations of Justice, and amongst the 
struggles of Virtue: And what is the 
tendency of this brave exploit? to cancel 
the that ever was bequeath- 
ed to him, and.to prove his own bastardy 
in relation to the most illustrions of his 
species. If it is disgraceful to demolish 
er obliterate a tomb-stone, over the body 
ef the most obscure among the dead; if 
it-is an.action for which a boy would be 
pre re as guilty of the worst idleness 

and mischief ;- what is it to overturn the 


monument.that gratitude has ereeted to 


genius, and to break the lamp that is 
lighted by devotion over-against the image 
of love? The writings of the wise are the 
only riches our posterity eannot squan- 
der.; why depreciate them ? To antiquity 
again—but afar from Aristophanes.” 

. Fain would we make some long quo- 
tations from The Lord Brooke, and 
Sir Sydney ;” but we have al- 
ready sufficiently enriched our Num- 
berwith Mr Landor’s genius. The 

seene of this beautiful part adh er (one 
of chomost perfect is laid in 
and wilds of: t. What can be 


!@-We, Greville, are happy in the 
patks’and forests ; we were happy in my 
elose winter-walk of box and laurustinus 
and mézereon. In our earlier days did 
we not emboss our bosoms with the cro- 
euses, and shake them almost unto shed- 
ding with our transports! Ah, my friend, 
there is a greater difference, both in the 
stages Of. ‘life and in the seasons of the 
than in the conditions of men; 
healthy pass through the seasons, 
clement to the inelement, not 
Pe seeeaty, tat rejoicingly, know- 
that the worst will soon finish and 
Sect ae eaot and we are all de- 
of pushing forward into every stage 
excepting that alone which ought 

ate us most, as opening 

us the Via Sacra, along which we 
Hi tec to our eternal country. 
measure frame our 
of happiness, for 

; but we should well 
port we are steering in 
that even in the richest 
circumscribed, and 
ity. There is a 

of us, which i 

ange our side, tho 
yet, 
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unwittingly, we turn again soon into our 
old position. hath granted unto 
both of us hearts easily contented ; hearts 
fitted for every station, because fitted for 
every duty; What appears the dullest 
may contribute most to our genius; what 
ig most gloomy may soften tle seeds and 
relax” the fibres of gaiety. ‘Sometimes 
we are insensible to its kindlier influence, 
sometimes not. We enjoy the solemni-’ 
ty of the spreading oak above us: per- 
haps we owe to it in part the mood of 
our minds at this instant: perhaps an 
inanimate thing supplies me, while F am 
speaking, with all. I possess of animation, 
Do you imagine that any contest of shep- 
herds can afford them the same pleasure 
as I receive from the description of it; 
or that even in their loves, however in- 
nocent and faithful, they are so free from 
anxiety as I am while I celebrate them? 
The exertion of intelleetual power, of 
fancy and imagination, keeps from us 
greatly more than their wretchedness, 
and affords us greatly more than their en- 
joyment. We are motes in the midst of 
generations: we have our sunbeams to 
circuit and climb. Look at the sum- 
mits of all the trees around us, how they 
move, and the loftiest the most so: no- 
thing is at rest within the compass of our 
View, except the gréey-moss on the park- 
pales. Let it eat away the dead oak, 
but let it not be eompared with the li- 
ving one. 

~ “Poets are nearly all prone to: mes 
lancholy ; yet the most plaintive ditty 
has imparted a fuller joy, and of longer 
duration, to its. composer, than the con- 
quest of Persia to the Macedonian; A 
bottle of wine bringeth as much pleasure 
as the acquisition of a kingdom, and not 
unlike it in kind : the senses in beth cases 
are confused and perverted.” 


Walter Savage Landor;—euge. et 
vale /—Little wilt thou care for us. or 
our criticisms. . Why livest thou.in 
Italy, being an English gentleman of 
genius, education, rank, and estate? 
This, perhaps, is no business of ours 
yet, with all thy wayward fancies oma 
sweeping contempts, and, shall we 
say it, moody bigotries, thou hast, we 
verily believe, an English heart ; nor 
need England beashamed of thee (ex 
cept when thou dost unwarrantably 
arraign her,) wherever thy home be 
fixed, or in whatever tongue, ton 
thou hast the gift of tongues, ), 
forth the continuous stream of thy 
written or oral eloquence. Old fiend 


_ —farewell ! 
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ON CHURCHYARDS. 


Chapter I. 


Many are the idle tourists who have 
babbled of country churchyards— 
many are the able pens which have 
been employed on the same subjects. 
One in particular, in the delightful 
olio of the ‘‘ Sketch-book,” has traced 
@ picture so true to nature, so beauti- 

ly simple and pathetic, that sue- 

ing essayists might well despair 
of success in attempting similar de- 
scriptions, were not the theme, in 


fact, inexhaustible, a source of endless. 


variety, a volume of instructive re< 
cords, whereof those marked with least 
incident are yet replete with interest 
for that human being who stands alone 
amongst the Lowy graves, musing on 
the mystery of his own existence, and 
on the past and present state of those 
poor relics of mortality which every- 
where surround him mouldering be- 
neath his feet—mingling with the 
common soil—feeding the rank church- 
vegetation—once . sentient like 
with vigorous. life, subject to 
all the tumultuous passions that agi- 
tate his own heart, pregnant with a 
thousand busy schemes, elevated and 
— by alternate ar and. fears 
—-liable, in a word, to all. the pains, 
the pleasures, and.“ the ills, that flesh 
ia heir to.” = 

The, leisurely traveller arriving at a 
country inn, with the intention of tar- 
rying a day, an hour, or a yet shorter 
period, in the town or village, gene- 
tally finds tinse to saunter towards the 
church, and even to loiter about its 
surrounding graves, as if his nature 
(solitary in the midst of the living 
crowd) claimed affinity, and sought 
communion, with populous dust 
beneath his feet. 

Such, at least, are the feelings with 
which I have often lingered in the 
church of a strange place, and 
about the church itself—to which, in- 
deed, in all places, and in all countries, 
the heart-of the Christian pilgrim feels 
itself attracted’ as towards his very 
home, for there at least, aoe alone 
amongst a strange people, he is no 
stranger : Teis his father’s b % 

. T-am not sure that I heartily ap- 
ut tin many t- 
ing flowers and flowering shrubs about 


. q ¥4. 
the graves. I am quite sure that I hate. 
all the sentimental mummery ‘ 
which the far-famed ng-place of. 
the Pere Elysée is garnished out. I¢ 
is faithfully in keeping with Parisien 
taste, and perfectly in unison with 
French feeling ; but I should wonder, 
at the profound sympathy with which 
numbers of my own countrymen ex< 
patiate on that pleas of 
Death, if it were still . to feel 
surprise at any instance of degenerate 
taste and-perverted feeling in our trae 
velled islanders—if it were not, teo, 
the vulgarest. thing in the world-to 
wonder at anything. j tee 

The custom, so general in Switser~ 
land, and so common in our own prine 
a of Wales, of strewing flowers 
over the graves of departed friendsg 
either on the anniversaries:.of: their 
deaths, or on other memorable daysyi¢ 
touching and beautiful. Those frail 
blossoms scattered over the green sed; 
in their morning freshness, but: ford 
little space retain their odours, 
and their glowing tints, till: the:sun 
goes down, and the breeze of evening 
sighs over them, and the dews ofinight 

on their beauty, and the-wi+ 
thered and fading wreath: becomes @ 
et more appropriate tribute to the sis 
nt dust beneath. But rose-trees.in 
Pm pow beng _ staring lilies, and 
unting lilacs, a _— ish spi 
rafrutexes, are, methinks, :i paps 
mony with that. holiness of perfect ne» 
pose, which. should e the Jast 
resting-place of mortality. Even inour 
own unsentimental England, I have 
seen two or three of these flower: 


young / 
mory of her deceased partner... ‘Rhe 
tomb itself was common square . 
Glen valicthoceiane, aianeneAumanalaiies, 
slab of: black marhle;.on»which,-ander — 
the name, age, &c:, of the defuney 
was engraven an elaborate epi 


te epitaph, 
commemorating his a 


pathetically intimating that, at no dise 
Sat quite the vacant: space .remain- 
ing on the same marble would receive 
the name of “ his inconsolable 

nia.” The tomb was about by 
a basket-work of honeysuckles. A Per+ 
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ia drooped over its foot, and at 
2 the head, (substituted for the elegant 
cypress, coy denizen of our ungenial 
») @ young poplar perked up its 
pyramidical form. Divers other shrubs 
and flowering plants completed the 
“fence, plentifully interspersed 
with “ the fragrant weed, the French- 
man’s darling,” whose perfume, when 
I visited the spot, was wafted over the 
whole churchyard. It was then the full 
flash of summer. The garden had been 
planted but a month ; but the lady had 
tended, and propped, and watered 
those gay strangers, with her own de- 
licate hands, ever. more in the dusk of 
evening returning to her tender task, 
so that they had taken their removal 
kindly, and grew and flourished as 
carelessly round that cold marble, and 
in that field of graves, as they had done 
heretofore in their own sheltered nur- 


A year afterwards—a year almost to 
a day—I stood once more on that 
same spot, in the same month—* the 
month of June.” But—it was 
there. The young poplar still 
stood sentinel in its former station, 
but dry, withered, and sticky, like an 
old broom at the mast-head of a vessel 
on sail. ‘The parson’s cow, and his half- 
score fatting wethers, had violated the 
sacred enclosure, and trodden down its 
basket-work into the very soil. 
The ts and shrubs were nibbled 
down to miserable stumps, and from 
the sole survivor, the poor straggling 
lilac, a fat old’ waddling ewe had just 
the last sickly flower-branch, 
stood staring at me with a pathetic 
vacancy of countenance, the half- 
munched consecrated blossom dang- 
from her sacrilegious jaws. “‘ And 
is it even so?” I half-articulated, with 
a sudden thrill of irrepressible emo- 
tion. “ Poor widowed mourner ! lovely 
Eugenia! Art thou already re-united 
to the object of thy faithful affection ? 
And oon 24 Not yet on that await- 
i on the'cold marble have th 
inscribed thy gentle name. And hess 
deisbealals ! were there none to 
them for thy sake?” Such was 
my sentimental apostrophe ; and the 
unwonted impulse ‘8o far incited me, 
that I actually pelted away the sh 
from that last resting-place of faithful 
love;*and reared against its side the 
trailing branches of the neglected lilac. 
Well satisfied with myself for the per- 
formance of this pious act, I turned 


[April,. 
from the spot in a mood of calm plea. 
sing melancholy, that, by degrees, 
(while I yet lingered about the church- 
yard,) resolved itself into a train of 
poetic reverie, and I was already far 
advanced in a sort of elegiae tribute to 
the memory of that fair being, whose 
tender nature had sunk under. the 
stroke “ that reft her mutual heart,” 
when the horrid interruption of a loud 
shrill whistle startled me from my 
poetic vision, cruelly disarranging the 
beautiful combinationof high-wrought, 
tender, pathetic feelings, which were 
flowing naturally into verse, as from 
the very fountof Helicon. Lifting my 
eyes towards the vulgar cause of this 
vulgar disturbance, the cow-boy (for 
it was he “* who whistled as he went, 
for want of thought”) nodded to me 
his rustic apology for a bow, and passed 
on towards the very tomb I had just 
quitted, near which his milky charge, 
the old brindled cow, still munched 
on, avaricious of the last mouthful. If 
the clown’s obstreperous mirth ‘had 
before broken in on my mood of inspi- 
ration, its last delicate glow was utterly 
dispelled by the uncouth vociferation; 
and rude expletives, with which he 
proceeded to dislodge the persevering: 
animal from her rich pasture-ground. 
Insensible alike to his remonstrances, 
his threats, or his tender persuasion— 
to his “‘Whoy! whoy! old girl ! 
Whoy, Blossom! whoy, my lady !—T 
say, come up, do ; come up, ye pla- 
guey baste!” Blossom continued to 
munch and ruminate with the most 
imperturbable calmness—backing and 
sideling away, however, as her pur- 
suer made nearer advances, and ever 
and anon looking up at him with most 
pees assurance, as if to calculate 
ow many tufts she might venture to 
pull before he got fairly within reach 
of her. And so, retrograding and ma- 
neeuvring, she at last intrenched her- 
self behind the identical tombstone 
beside which I had stood so lately in 
solemn contemplation. Here—thecow- 
boy’s patience being completely ex- 
hausted—with the intention of switch- 
ing old Blossom from her last strong- 
hold, he caught up, and began tearing 
from the earth, that one long stragglin 
stem of lilac which I had endeavour 
to replace in somewhat of its former 
position. “ Hold! hold!’ f cried, 
springing forward with the vehement 
gesture of impassioned feeling —“ Have 


you no respect for the ashes of the 





162%4,j 
dead? Dare you thus’viclate with sa- 
ilegious hands the last sad sanctuary 
of faithful love ?” “The boy stood like 
One petrified, stared at me for a mo- 
ment, with a look of indescribable per- 
lexity, then screwing one corner of 
‘is’ mouth almost into contact with 
the corresponding corner of one crin- 
kled-upeye—at the same time shoving 
up his old ragged hat, and scratching 
his curly pate; and having, as I sup- 
pose, by the help of that operation, 
construed my vehement address into 
the’ language of inquiry, he set him- 
self very methodically about satisfying 
my curiosity on ove point wherever 
he conceived it possible I might have 
interrogated him—taking his cue, with 
some ingenuity from the one word of 
my oration, which was familiar to his 
ear——* Dead! Ees, Squoire been 
dead twelve months last Whitsuntide ; 
and thick be his’n moniment, ar’ ma- 
dam was married last week to our 
measter, an thick be our cow—” 
atts . Qh, Reader ! 
Is it to be wondered at, that, since 
that adventure, I have never been dis- 
éd to look’ with an un-glisten- 
ang, and even cynical eye, on those 
same flower-plot graves? Nay, that, 
at’sight of them, I feel an extraordi- 
nary degree of hard-heartedness steal- 
ing over me? I cannot quit the sub- 
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ject without offering a word or twovof 
well-meant _— to all disconsolate 

survivors—widows more especially: 

as to the expediency or miencnpedianey 

of indulging this flowery grief. Pos- 

sibly, were I to obey the dictates of 

my own tastes and feelings, I should 

say, “ Be content with a simple re- 

cord—perhaps a scriptural sentence, 

on a plain headstone. Suffer not: the 

inscription to become defaced and ille-. 
gible, nor rank weeds to wave over it ; 

and smooth be the turf of the green 

hillock! But if—to use a French 

phrase—ZI/ faut affichér ses 

ifthere must be effect, sentimentalities, 

prettinesses, urns, flowers—not only a 

few scattered blossoms, but. a ser be 

planted border, like the garnish of a 

plateau ;—then, let me beseech, you, 

fair inconsolables ! be cautious in your 

proceedings—Temper with discreet 

foresight (if that be possible, ) the first 

agonizing burst of sensibility—Take 

the counsels of sage experience—Tem- 

porise with the as yet unascertained 

nature of your own feelings—Proclaim 

not those vegetable vows of eternal 

pee iw. 9 st least, from the 

trowel and the spade—Dig noet—plant 

not—For one year only—for eee 
year, at least—For one year only, I 
beseech you—sow annuals. 


Chapter II. 


Iw parts of Warwickshire, and some 
of the adjacent counties, more espe- 
cially in the churchyards of the larger 
towns, the frightful fashion of black 
tombstones is almost universal. Black 
tombstones, tall and slim, and lettered 
in gold, looking, for all the world, 
| dike bolt upright coffin lids. I marvel 

the worthy natives do not go a step 
farther in their tasteful system, and 
coat their churches over with the 
sane lugubrious hue, exempting only 
the brass weathercocks, and the gilded 
figures on the clock faces. ‘The whole 
scene would unquestionably be far 
more in keeping, and even sublime in 
stupendous ‘ugliness: Some village 
burial grounds have, however, escaped 
this barbarous adornmetit, and in 
Warwickshire particularly, and with- 
-in the circuit ofa few miles round 
' Warwick itself, ate very many small 
or maior at hamlet churches, each 
- surrou by its lowly flock of green 
Saree, and grey head-stones ; the 
-echurchyards, for the most part, ‘se- 


parated only by a sunk fence or a 
slight i. i rarer sm little aaa 
grass-plot of a sn neat rectory, 
casements of which generally front 
the long east window of the church. 
I like this proximity of the pastor's 
dwelling to his Master’s house ; 

of the abdde of the living to the 
sanctuary of the dead. It seems to 
me to remove in part the gieat barrier 
of separation between the two worlds. 
The end of life, it is true, lies before 
us. The end of this life, with all its 
host of vanities and perturbations ;— 
but immediately from thence, we'step 
upon the threshold of. the holy place, 
before os ay gare no com- 
mission stands with a i 
sword, bea our caine 
tree of life. It would seem to me 
that thus abiding, as it were, under 
as nad aoe 
and within sight of man’s 
resting-place, I should feel, as ina 
charmed circle, more securé from the 
power ‘of evil influences, ex- 
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to their assaults, on the great 
of the busy world. There- 

‘ ; stehien 
ly observable in the little hamlets I 
have. deseribed. In one or two in- 
stances,jindeed, I perceived that at- 
tempts: had been made to exclude the 
a the church _ oo ard 
from the. rectory windows, t- 
ing a few clumps. of pra 5 that 
looked as unmeaningly stuck there, as 
heart could wish. iserable taste 
that! “ but let it pass,” as the Courier 
said lately of one of your finest poeti- 
oT never saw a more perfect picture 
of beautiful repose, than presented 
itself to me in one of my evening 
One of the few 
evening walks it was possible to enjoy 
‘during. the nominal reign of t 

freezing, dripping summer. 
/I-eame abruptly (in my evening 
upon a small church, 


and burial ground, and rec > all 


combined and embowered within a 
space that the eye could take in at 
ane’ pinaee, and a pleasant glance it 
was! 


10 Phe east window of the church was 


up with red and —-> 
t:with the gorgeous hues 


of artificial ange but with the 
sn banners of the setting sun ; 
| strongly defined shadows, and 
mouldings of golden light, marked 
out the rude tracery of the low ivied 
tower .and the heavy stone-work of 
the = ey 1 ra and the 
projections of the Jowm uttresses, 
irvegularly applied in defiance of all 
Gelimnsuiel qropertion, as they had 
become necessary to the support of 
the ancient edifice. And here and 
there on ‘the -broken slanting of. the 
buttresses, a og on their 4 ae sia 
; i seen patches of green 
po ar moss, 80 exquisitely bright, 
that«methought the jewellery with 
which . enchased the windows 
of his enchanted palace, was dull 
and comt with the ve- 
emeralds and topazes, where- 

with “ Nature’s own sweet and cun- 
ning hand” had «blazoned that old 
ehurch. And the low. head-stones 
also—some half sunk into the church- 
yard’ mould—many carved out into 
i with their trumpeters’ 
eheeks and e 
the awful emblems of death’s~heads, 
ross-bones, and hour-glasscs! The 


wings, or with . 
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low head-stones, with their rustic, 
scrolls, *‘ that teach us to live and, 
die,” those also were edged and tint-, 
ed with the golden :gleam, and it 
stretched in long floods of amber light 
athwart the soft green turf, kissing 
the nameless hillocks ; and, on one 
little grave in particular, (it must 
have been that of an infant,) me- 
thought the departing glory lingered 
with iar brightness. Oh! it 
was a beautiful churchyard. A stream 
of running water intersected it almost 
close to the church wall. It was 
clear as crystal, running over grey 
ere: with a sound that chimed 

armoniously in with the general 
character of the scene, low, soothing, 
monotonous, dying away into a liquid 
whisper, as the rivulet shrank into. 
shallow and still shallower channel, 
matted with moss and water plants, 
and closely overhung by the low un- 
derwood of an adjoining coppice, 
within whose leafy labyrinth it stele 
at last silently away. It was an un- 
usual and a lovely thing to see the 
grave-stones, and the green hillocks, 
with the very wild flowers (daisies 
and ar Spa 8 growing on them, 
reflected in the little rill as it wound 
among them—the reversed objects, 
and glancing colours, shifting, blend- 
ing, and trembling, in the broken 
ripple. That and. the voice of the 
water! It was ‘ Life in Death.” One 


felt that the sleepers below were but 


gathered for a while into their quiet 
chambers. Nay, their very sleep was 
not voiceless. On the edges of the 
graves—on the moist margin of the 
stream, grew many tufts of the beau~ — 
tiful “‘ Forget me not.” Never; sure, 
was such appropriate station for that 
meek eloquent flower ! 

Such was the churchyard, from 
which, at»about ten yards distance 
from the church, a slight low railing, 
with a latch wicket, divided off a 

tch of the loveliest green sward, 
yet buta continuation of the church- 
turf,) backed with tall elm, and 
uxuriant evergreens, amongst which 
peeped modestly out the little neat 
rectory. It was constructed of the 
same rough grey stone with the 
mieten. Aes, with far 
jecting eaves, and casement windows 

i chat east window of the 

» still flaming with the reflect- 
ed splendour of the setting sun. His 


‘orb. was sinking to rest behind the 


15 





wwe , . 
exquisite odour) the BSrasnaees 
i pure white 
soms that starred. “‘its lovely gloom.” 
But their fragrance floated on the 
—— edtew en « ae 

: as f mignionette, an 
long- neundiniannioe Peru, (the 
ters of twilight,) and in- 

sweet flowers blooming in 
their beds of rich black mould, close 


were-all flung wide, (for the evening 
was-still and sultry,) and one open- 
ing down to the ground, shewed the 
interior of a very small parlour, plain- 
ly and modestly furnished, but panel-. 
led all round with well-filled book- 
cases. A lady’s harp stood in one 
corner, and in another two fine globes 
and an orrery.: Some small flower- 
baskets, filled. with roses, were dis- 
persed about the room ; and at a table 
near the window sat a gentleman wri- 
ting, (or rather leaning over a writing 
desk, with a pen in his hand,) for his 
eyes were directed towards the gravel 
walk before the window, where a 
lady, (an elegant- looking woman, 
whose plain white robe and dark un- 
covered hair well became the sweet 
matronly expression of her face and 
figure,) was anxiously stretching out 
her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who came laughing and 
tottering towards her on the soft green 
turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed 
their first independent steps, in the 
eventful aaa of life, ek and 
turni graceful awkwardness, 
and coheesiby pressure, under the dis- 
proportionate weight of her fair fat 
Lg Po = a sweet, ene 
ing sound, the joyous, crowin 
of that little dentin, when wich coe 
last, bold, mighty effort, she reached 
the ‘maternal arms, and: was caught 
up to the maternal bosom, and half 
devoured with kigses, in an ecstacy of 
unspeakable love. As if provoked to 
eoarny tor rears by that’ mirthful 
outcry, impatient to mingle its 
clear notes with that young re snes 
voice, a blackbird, embowered in a tall 
i ber dm out 
5 ee of u, alone 
lody; as stilled baby’s » and 
for 2 moment arrested its observant 
Vou. XV. 


still she bind re rine naan 
ther raised a melodious din, that 
the echoes of the old church rang 
again ; and never since the contest of 
the nightingale with her human rival, 
was heard such an emulous conflict of 
musical skill. I could have laughed, 
for company, from my unseen lurk- 
ing-place, within the dark shadow of 
one of the church-buttresses. It was 
altogether such a scene as I shall ne- 
ver fo’ from which I could 
hardly tear myself away.—Nay, I did 
not.—I stood motionless as a statue 
in my dark, gray niche, till the oh- 
jects before me e indistinct: in 
twilight—till the last slanting sun- 
beams had withdrawn a 
panes of the church-window—till the 
blackbird’s song was hushed, and the 
baby’s voice was still—and the mother 
and her nursling had retreated into 
their quiet dwelling—and the evening 
taper gleamed through the fallen white 
curtain, and still open window. But 
yet before that curtain fell, another 
act of the.beautiful pantomime had 
passed in review before me. The mo- 
ther, with her infant in her arms, had 
seated herself in a low chair within 
the little parlour. She untied the 
frock-strings—drew off that, and the 
second upper ents—dex' 5 
and at intervals, as the restless frolies 
of the still unwearied babe afforded 
portunity ; and then it was in its 
coat and stay, the fat white shoulders 
shrugged up in antic merriment, far 
above the slackened shouilder-straps. 
Thus, the mother’s hand off 
one soft red shoe, and having 80, 
her 7 were pressed, almost, as it 
seemed, involuntarily, to the little na- 
- foot oot oe “> petty 
in ve 0 , had spurn= 
ed off to = distomae the follwraliot and 
now the darling, disarrayed for its in+ 
nocent slumbers, was h and quiet- 
ed, but not yet to rest; the night dress 
was still to be put on—and the little 
crib was not there—not yet to rest 


but to the. mi alread 

ved of yoougthabeues Awataeten. 

‘ment it was —and in a moment 

the small ae pressed together 
‘3 : " 


ee a ae 
7 ws 
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between the mother’s hands, and the 
sweet serious eyes were raised and fix- 
ed upon the mother’s eyes, (there 
beamed, as yet, the infant's heaven,) 
and one saw, that it was lisping out 
its unconscious prayer—unconscious, 
not surely ted. A kiss from 
the maternal lips was the token, of 
God’s yee and then she rose, 
and gathering up the scattered gar- 
ments in the same clasp with the half- 
naked babe, she held it smiling to its 
father, and one saw in the ex i 
of his face, as he upraised it after ha- 
Bae caer a kiss on that of his 

ild—one saw in it all the holy fer- 
vour of a father’s blessing. 

Then the mother withdrew with her 
little one—and then the curtain fell, 
and, still I lingered—for after the in- 
terval of a few minutes, sweet sounds 
arrested my departing footsteps—a few 
notes of the harp, a low prelude stole 
sw out—a voice still sweeter, min- 
gling its tones with a simple quiet ac- 
companiment, swelled out gradually 
into a strain of sacred harmony, and 
the words of the evening hymn came 
wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all was still in the cottage, and 
around it, and the perfect silence, and 
the deepening shadows, brought to my 


mind more forcibly the lateness of the 
hour, and warned me to turn my face 
homewards. So I moved a few steps, 
and yet again I lingered, lingered 
still ; for the moon was rising, and the 
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April; 
stars were shining out in the clear 
cloudless Heaven, and the bright re- 
flection of one, danced 'and glittered 
like a liquid — on the ripple of 
the stream, just when it glided inte a 
darker ee pool, beneath a little 
rustic foot- bridge, which led from the 
churchyard into a shady green lane, 
communicating with the neighbour- 
ing hamlet. 

On that bridge I stopt a minute 
longer, and yet another and another 
minute, for I listened to the voice of 
the running water ; and methought it 
was yet more mellifluous, more sooth- 
ing, more eloquent, at that still sha- 
dowy hour, when only that little star 
looked down upon it, with its tremu- 
lous beam, than when it danced and 
glittered in the warm glow of sunshine. 
There are hearts like that stream, and 
they will understand the metaphor. 

The unutterable things I felt and 
heard in that mysterious music !— 
every sense became absorbed in that 
of hearing ; and so spell-bound,I might 
have staid on that very spot till mid- 
night, nay, till the stars paled before 
the morning beam, if the deep, solemn 
sound of the old church-clock had 
not broken in on my dream of pro- 
found abstraction, and startled me 
away with halt’ incredulous surprise, 
as its iron tongue proclaimed, stroke 
after stroke, the tenth hour of the 
night. 

A. 





‘ 
POMPEII. 


Panoramas are among the happiest 
contrivances for saving time and ex- 
— in this age of contrivances. 

at cost a couple of hundred pounds 
_ and half a year half a century ago, 
now costs a’ shilling and a quarter of 
an hour. Throwing out of the old ac- 
gpunt the innumerable miseries of tra- 
vel, the insolence of public function- 
aries, the roguery of innkeepers, the 
visitations of banditti, charged to the 
muzzle with sabre, pistol, and scapu- 
lary, and the rascality of the custom- 
house officers, who plunder, passport 
in hand, the indescribable desagremens 
of Italian cookery, and the insufferable 
annoyances of that epitome of abomi- 
nation, an Italian bed. 

Now the affair is settled in a sum- 

mountain or the 


mary manner. 
the sea, the classic vale or the ancient 


city, is transported to us on the wings 
of the wind. And their location here 
is curious. We have seen Vesuvius in 
full roar and torrent, within a hundred 
yards of a hackney-coach stand, with 
all its cattle, human and bestial, un- 
moved Ly the phenomenon. Constan- 
tinople, with its bearded and turbaned 
multitudes, quietly pitched beside a 
Christian thoroughfare, and offering 
neither persecution nor prorat. 
Switzerland, with its lakes covered 
with sunset, and mountains capped and 
robed in storms ; the adored of senti- 
mentalists, and the refuge of miry me- 
taphysics ; the Demisolde of all na 
tions, and German geology—stuck in 
: corner of yr ayes: of London, a 
orgotten in the tempting vicinage o: 
a cook-shop ;—and now Pompeii, re- 
posing in its slumber of two thousand 





"re24-] 
in the very buzz of the Strand. 
re is no exaggeration in talking of - 
those things as really existing. Berk- 
ley wasa metaphysician ; and therefore 
his word goes for nothing but waste of 
brains, time, and printing-ink ; but if 
we have not the waters of the Lake of 
Geneva, and the bricks and mortar 
of the little Greek town, tangible by 
our hands, we have them tangible by 
the eye—the fullest impression that 
could be purchased, by our being parch- 
ed, passported, pummelled, plundered, 
starved, and stenched, for 1200 miles 
east and by south, could not be fuller 
than the work of Messrs Parker's and 
Burford’s brushes. The scene is ab- 
solutely alive, vivid, and true; we feel 
all but the breeze, and hear all but 
the he the wave. Travellers 
r ~ spot ae they ae 
. pie up fragments of tiles, 
snd fell’ sick of he miasmata; the 
draughtsman would swear to the very 
stone on which he stretched himself 
into an ague ; the man of half-pay, the 
identical casa in which he was fleeced 
into a perfect knowledge that roguery 
abroad was as expensive as taxation at 
home. 

All the world knows the story of 
Pompeii ; that it was a little Greek 
town of tolerable commerce in its early 
day ; that the sea; which once washed 
its walls, subsequently left it in the 
midst of one of these delicious plains 
made by nature for the dissolution of 
all industry in the Italian dweller, and 
for the commonplaces of poetry in all 
the northern abusers of the pen ; that 
it was ravaged by every barbarian, who 
in turn was called a conqueror on the 
Italian soil, and was successively the 

of Carthaginian and of Roman ; 
until at last the Augustan age saw its 
little circuit quieted into the centre of 
a colony, and man, finding nothing 
more to rob, attempted torob no more. 

When man haa ceased his molesta- 
tion, nature commenced hers ; aud this 
unfortunate little city was, by a curious 
fate, to be at once extinguished and 

ed, to perish from the face of 

Roman empire, and to live when 
Rome was a nest of monks and mum- 
mers, and her empire torn into frag- 
ments for Turk, Russian, Austrian, 
Prussian, and the whole host of bar- 
barian names that were once as the 
dust of her fvet. In the year of the. 
Christian era 63, an earthquake shew- 
ed the city on what tenure her lease 


Posse 
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was held. Whole streets were thrown 
down, and the evidences of hasty re- 
pair are still to be detected. 

From this period, occasional warn- 
ings were given in slight shocks; un- 
til, in-the year. 79, Vesuvius poured, 
out all his old accumulation of serreny 
at once, and on the clearing away 
the cloud of. fire and ashes which co- 
vered Campania for four days, Pom- 

ii, with all its multitude, was gone, 

e Romans seem to have been as 
fond of villas as if every soul of them 
had made fortunes in Cheapside, and - 
the whole southern coast was covered 
with che summer palaces of those 
lords of the world. Vesuvius is now 
a formidable foundation for a house 
whose inhabitants may not wish to 
be sucked into a furnace ten th 
fathoms deep; or roasted sub aere 
aperto; but it was then asleep, and 
had never flung up spark or stone 
conn time immemorial. To those who 

upon it now in its terrors, grim, 
blasted, and lifting up its sooty fore- 
head among the piles of perpetnal 
smoke that are to be enlightened only 
by its bursts of fire, the very throne 
of Pluto and Vulcan together, no force 
of fancy may picture what it was when 
the Roman built his palaces and pa- 
vilions on its side. A pyramid of 
three thousand feet high, painted over 
with garden, forest, vineyard, and or- 
chard, ripening under the southern 
sun, zoned with colonnades, and: tur- 
rets, and golden roofs, and marble 
porticos, with the eternal azure of the 
Campanian sky for its canopy, and 
the Mediterranean at its feet, glitter- 
ing in the colours of sunrise, noon, 
and evening, like an infinite Turkey 
carpet let down from the steps of a 
throne,—all this was turned into cin- 
ders, lava, and hot-water, on (if we 
can trust to chronology) the first 
day of November, anno Domini 79, 
in the first year of the Emperor Titus, 
The whole story is told in the y 
Pliny’s letters ; or, if the illustration 
of one who thought himself born for 
a deseriber, Dio Cassius, be sought, it 
will be found that this eruption was 
worthy of the work it had te do, and 
was a handsome recompense for the 
long slumber of the volcano. The 
Continent, thro t its whole south- 
ern range, pr y felt this vi 
awakening. Rome was covered with 
the ashes, of which Northern Africa, 
Kgypt, and Asia Minor, had their 
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gardens were all dust and air— 
sky was stained with that cloud 
which still sits like a crown of wrath 
upon his brow—the plain at his foot, 
where Herculaneum and og 
Sa and temples, like 
’s toys, was covered over with 

sand, charcoal, and smoke; and the 
whole was left for a mighty moral 
nst the danger of trusting to the 

of a volcano. 

ll was then at an end with the 
cities below ; the population were 
burnt, and had no more need of houses. 
The Roman nobles had no passion for 
combustion, and kept aloof ; the winds 
and rain, robbers, and the malaria, 
were the sole tenants of the land ; and 
in this way rolled fifteen hundred 
years over the bones of the vintners, 
sailors, and snug citizens of the Ve- 
suvian cities. But their time was to 
come ; and their beds were to be per- 
forated by French and Neapolitan 
a gg and to be visited by Eng- 
ish feet, and sketched and written 
about, and lithographed, till all the 
world wished that they had never been 
disturbed. The first discoveries were 
accidental, for no Neapolitan ever 
struck a spade into the ground that he 
could help, nor harboured a volun- 
tary idea but of macaroni, intrigue, 
monkery, or the gaming-table. The 
spade struck upon a key, which, of 
course, belon to a door, the door 
had an inscription, and the names of 
the buried cities were brought to light, 
tothe boundless perplexity of the learn- 
ed, the merciless curiosity of the blue- 
stockings of the 17th century, and all 
others to come, and the thankless, 
reckless, and ridiculous profit of that 
whole race of rascality, the guides, 
cicerones, abbés, and antiquarians. 

But Italian vigour is of all things 
the most easily exhausted, where it 
has not the lash or the bribe to feed 
its waste, and the cities slumbered for 
twenty years more, till, in 1711, a 
duke, who was digging for marbles to 
urn into mortar, found a Hercules, 
and a whole heap of fractured beau- 
ties, a row of Greek columns, and a 


cere 


Pompeii. 


CApril, 
little tenrple. Again, the cities slum- 
bered, till, in 1738, a King of Naples, 
on whom light may the earth rest, 
commenced digging, and streets, tem- 
ples, theatres opened out to the sun, 
to be at rest no more. 

So few details of the original catas- 
trophe are to be found in historians, 
that we can searcely estimate the ac- 
tual human suffering, which is, after 
all, almost the only thing to be consi- 
dered as a misfortune. It is probable 
that the population of, at least, Pom- 
peii had time to make their escape. 
A pedlar’s would contain all the 
valuables left in Pompeii; and the 
people who had time thus to clear 
their premises, must have been singu- 
larly fond of hazard if they staid lin- 
gering within the reach of the erup- 
tion. But some melancholy evidences 
remain that all were not so successful. 
In one of the last excavations made 
by the French, four female skeletons 
were found lying together, with their 
ornaments, bracelets, and rings, and 
with their little hoard of coins in gold 
and silver. They had probably been 
suffocated by the sulphureous vapour. 
In a wine-cellar, known by its jars 
ranged round the wall, a male skeleton, 
supposed to be that of the master, by 
his seal-ring, was found as if he had 
perished in the attempt at forcing the 
door. In another, a male skeleton was 
found with an axe in his hand, beside 
a door which he was breaking open. 
In a prison, the skeletons of men chain- 
ed to the wall were found. If it were 
not like affectation to regret agony 
that has passed away so long, it might 
be conceived as a palliation of that 
agony, that it was probably the work 
of a moment, that the vapour of the 
eruption extinguished life at once, and 
that these unfortunates perished, not 
because they were left behind in the 
general flight, but were left behind 
because they had perished. 

A large portion of Pompeii is now 
uncovered. This was an easy operation, 
for its covering was ashes, themselves 
covered by vegetable soil, and that 
again covered by verdure and vine~ 
yards. Herculaneum reserves its de- 
velopement for another generation ; its 
cover is lava, solid as rock ; and that 
again covered with two villages and a 
royal palace ; and the whole under 
the protection of a still surer guard, 
Neapolitan stupidity, poverty, and in- 
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dolence. The Panorama gives a stri- 
king coup-d’ceil of one of the two great 
excavations of Fompeii. The Forum, 
the narrow streets, the little Greek 
houses, with their remnants of orna- 
mental painting, their corridores and 
their tesselated floors, are seen, as they 
might have been seen the day before 
the eruption. The surrounding land- 


has the grandeur that the | 
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hills, old lavas, richly. 
broken shores, cot in a the 
most picturesque —= 
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LAMENT FOR INEZ. 


Qh thou ! who in my happier days 
Wert all to me that earth could hold, 
And dearer to my youthful gaze 
Than tongue can tell, or words have 
told, 
Now, far from me, unmark’d and cold, 
Thine ashes rest-—thy relics lie ; 
And mouldering in earth’s common 
mould 
The frame that seem'd too fair to die! 


The stranger treads my haunts at morn, 
And.stops to scan upon the tree 
Letters by Time’s rude finger worn, 
That bore the earthly name of thee. 
To him ’tis all unknown ; and he 
Strays on amid the woodland scene ; 
And thou, to all alive but me, 
Art now as thou hadst never been. 


Ah! little didst thou think, when I 
With thee have.roam’d at eventide, 

Mark’d setting sun, and purpling sky, 
And saunter’d by the river’s side, 

And gazed on thee—my destined bride— 
How soon thou should’st from hence 

depart, 

And leave me here without a guide,— 

With ruin’d hopes, and broken heart. 


Oh, Inez! Inez! I have seen, 
. Above this spot where thou art laid, 

Wild flowers and weeds all rankly green, 
As if in mockery wild display’d ! 

In sombre twilight’s purple shade, 
My steps have to thy grave sojourn’d ; 

And as I mused o’er hopes decay’d, 
Mine eyes have stream’d, my heart 

hath burn’d. 


] thought of days for ever filed— 
When thou wert being’s Morning-Star 
I thought of feelings nourished 
In secret, mid the world’s loud jar! 
I thought, how, from the crowd afar, 
I loved to stray, and for thee sigh ; 
Nor deem’d, when winds and waves a 
bar 


Between us placed, that thou should’st 
die. 


I saw thee not in thy distress, . 
Nor ever knew that pale disease 

Was preying on that loveliness, 
Whose web oa all earthly ills could 


But, ew. afar upon the seas, 
I call’d thy magic form to mind, ° 
I little dreamt that charms like these 
Were to Death’s icy arms resign’d. 


Now years have pass’d—and years may 


Pa 

Earth not a fear nor charm can have, 
Ah! no—I could not view the grass, 

That revels rustling o’er thy grave ! 
My day is one long ruffied wave ; 

The night is not a lake of rest; —__ 
I dream, and nought is with me, save 

A troubled scene—Despair my guest; 


Or if, mayhap, my slumbering hour 
Should paint thee to mine arms re- 


stored, 
Then, then, the bliss-fraught dream has 
power 
A moment’s rapture to afford ; 
Mirth cheers the heart, and crowns the 
board ; 
My bosom’s burden finds relief ; 
I breathe thy name—but at that word 
I wake\to darkness, and to grief! 
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Well—be it so—I would not lose © Ali that could bless a mortal eye, 
|The thoughts to thee that madlycleaye, © All that eould charm th’ immortal 
For all the vacant mirth of those, mind ; 

Who, ~heartless, think it wrong to And wean from frail variety, 


grieve ; Were in thy form and soul combin’d. 
No—nought on earth can now retrieve 
-The loss my soul hath felt in thee ; Though angel now, thou yet may’st deign 
Such hours of foolish joy would leave To bend thy radiant look on me, 
More darkness in my misery ! And view the breast where thou did’st 
reign, 
Inez, to me the light of life Still pining in its love for thee ; 
Wert thou, when youth’s fond pulse Then, let me bend to Heaven’s decree, 
beat high, Support this drooping soul of mine ; 
And free from care, and free from strife, And, since to thine it may not flee, 
Day follow’d day without a sigh ; Oh! teach me humbly to resign ! 


A 





THE LATE MISS SOPHIA LEE. 


In the obituary, our readers will, we are persuaded, see with regret the 
name of Soru1a Lez, author of “‘ the Chapter of Accidents,” “ Recess,” 
&c. ‘Those amongst them who recollect the great success of these works, 
as well as their striking and original merit, will wonder that a writer, who, at 
an Grly age, could thus secure the admiration of the public, should have 
had self-command enough not to devote her after-life to that which was 
evidently both her taste and talent; but the correct judgment and singular 
prudence of Miss Lee early induced her to prefer a permanent situation and 
active duties to the dazzling, but precarious, reputation of a popular author. 
Together with her sisters, one of whom had also a literary talent, she esta- 
blished a seminary at Bath for the education of young ladies ; and her name, 
like that of Mrs Hannah More, ia a similar situation at Bristol, gave a dis- 
tinction to it which it is to be wished was always as well deserved in every es- 
tablishment of the kind. At intervals, however, she still found relaxation in 
the indulgence of her genius ; and among her later productions, the tragedy of 
“« Almeyda, Queen of Grenada,” and the “ Canterbury Tales,” in which she 
associated herself as a writer with her sister, are most admired ; and these, 
with the “ Life of a Lover,” and a ballad called the “‘ Hermit’s Tale,” were 
all the works she ever published. 

“On the 13th of March, she closed a long and meritorious life with pious re- 
signation, preserving almost to the last those strong intellectual powers, and 
that tenderness of heart, which rendered her valuable to the public, and deep- 
ly regretted, not only by her relatives, but by all to whom she was personally 
known. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing Twelve Views of Calcutta and its 
Environs, from Drawings executed by 
James B. Fraser, from Sketches made on 
the spot: The Plates will be engraved 
in the very best style of Aquatinta, by 
R. Havell, and coloured to represent 
Drawings; the size 17 inches by 11, 
mounted in the best manner, at the rate 
of 27. for each number. 

A new Translation of Josephus, the 
Jewish Historian, is preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Captain Brook is preparing for the 
press, a Narrative of a Short Residence 
in Norwegian Lapland, with an Account 
of a Winter Journey, performed with 
Rein-deer, through Norwegian Russia 
and Swedish Lapland, interspersed with 
numerous Plates, and various Particulars 
respecting the Habits of the Laplanders. 

The First Part-of the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Register, edited under the sanction 


of the Board of First Fruits. By John ° 


C. Brook, A.M. To be concluded in 
Four Parts. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Works, of the late celebrated Sculptor, 
Antonio Canova; with an Historical 
Sketch of Modern Sculpture ; from ori- 
ginal documents and observations, col- 
lected during a recent Tour in Italy ; by 
J. S« Memes, Esq., A. M., are now in 
the press. 

Shortly will be published, The Laws 
of the British West India Colonies, syn- 
thetically arranged, containing the Laws 
of the Legislatures of the different Islands, 
with the Acts of the English Parliament, 
and the Judicial Decisions of the Eng- 
lish Courts, relative to the West Indies. 
By George Robinson, Solicitor. 

In the press, Schweighzeuser Lexicon 
Herodoteum. The above will be printed 
uniformly with all the late editions of 
Herodotus, printed in England. 

Mrs Henford is about to publish a 
Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography, designed principally for 
the use of young persons. 

The Prophecy, an Historical Romance, 
will shortly appear. 

Mountain Rambles, and other Poems, 
by G. H. Storie, are announced. 

Poems, by Thomas Wilkinson, are in 
the press. 

The Diary of Henry Teonge, a Chap- 
lain on board the English Frigate Assist- 


ance, from 1675 to 1679; pour 
Narrative of the Expedition against 

poli in 1675, Descriptions of the Re- 
markable Places at which the Frigate 
touched, and the most curious Details of 
the Economy and Discipline of the Navy 
in the time of Charles IT. 

A work entitled, The Family Picture 
Gallery ; or, Every Day Scenes, drawn 
by many close observers, is in the press. 

Observations on a Bill now before 
Parliament, for the Consolidation and 
Amendment of the Laws relating to 
Bankrupts, and on the Law of Insol- 
vency. By J. S. M. Fonblanque. 

The complete Works of the Rev. Phi- 
lip Skelton, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with Memoirs of his Life. By the Debt 
Samuel Burdy, A.B. 

Arom Smith’s Narrative of the, 
ings he underwent during his Capti 
among the Pirates in the Island of 
is now in the press. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
in Italy, by the Author of Recollections 
of the Peninsula, will soon appear. 

The Principles of Medical Science 
and Practice, deduced from the Pheno- 
mena observed in Health and in Disease. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont, in the year 
1823, and Researches among the Vau- 
dois, ‘with Illustrations of the History of 
these Protestant Inhabitants of the Cot- 
tian Alps; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing important Documents from Ancient 
MSS. By the Rey. W. S. Gilly. 

Letters to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Newport, Bart., on Fees in Courts of 
Justice, and the Stamp Duties on Law 
Proceedings, by James Glassford, Esq., 
is now in the press. 

Captain Wallace is about to publish 
Memoirs of India, comprising a brief 
Geographical Account of the East In- 
dies, and a succinct History of Hindos- 
tan, from the early ages to the end of thé 
Marquis of Hastings’s Administration in 
1823; designed for the use of young 
men gojng out to India. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Address 
to Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous 
Christians, on the Nature and Design of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Liturgical Considerations, ‘or an Apo- 
logy for the Daily Service of the Church, 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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Mr Solomon Bennett has issued the 


of a work to be entitled, The 


of Ezekiel, or an Illustration of 
+e 4lst, and 42d Chapters of Eze- 


Ellen Ramsey, a Tale of Fashionable 
i” is announced for speedy publica- 


The Laws of the British West India 
Colonies, thetically arranged, by Geo. 
+» Will soon appear. 

Poetic Vigils, by Bernard Barton, is 
in the press. 

The Demon Dwarf, by the Author of 
the Syren of Venice. 

The Author of Calthorpe has a Ro- 
mance in the press, entitled the Witch 
Finder. 

Idwal, a Poem, in Three Cantos, is 
announced. 

Mr Bewicke has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Indemnity in 
Marine Insurances, Bottomry, and Re- 
spondensia ; containing Practical Rules 
for effecting Insurances, and for the ad- 
justment of all kinds of Losses and Ave- 


rages. 

The Christian Father’s Present to his 
Children. By the Rev. J. A. James. 

A Work is in preparation, under the 
title’ of the Classical Cyclopedia, which 
seems likely to supply a desideratum in 
our literature. It is to contain, in a neat 
form, and at @ very moderate price, the 
substance not only of what has been writ- 
ten, but of what has been drawn and en- 
graved, in illustration of the Customs, 
Manners, and History of the Ancient 
Nations. It promises to be of general 
interest, from the nature of the subjects 
and the number of the plates, and of im- 
portance in the Schools, by the introduc- 
tion of notes with copious classical re- 
ferences. 

Mr Pringle of Cape Town is preparing 
for publication some account of the pre- 
sent State of the English Settlers in Al- 
bany, South Africa. 


Capril, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a volume of Sermons. By the late 
Rev. James Richard Vernon, assistant- 
preacher at St Paul’s, Covent-Garden, and 
evening lecturer of St Mary-le-bone, 
Cheapside. . 

J. H. Wiffen’s completed Transla- 
tion of Tasso is in the press, and in a 
state of great forwardness. The First 
Volume will be issued to subscribers the 
latter end of April, printed from types 
cast expressly for the work, and embel- 
lished with Ten fine Engravings on wood, 
from designs by Mr Corbould, and a Por- 
trait of Tasso, from an original painting 
presented tothe Author. By W. Roscoe, 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the Cross and the Crescent ; an 
heroic metrical romance, partially found- 
ed on Mathildi. By the Rev. James 
Beresford, M. D. Rector of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire, late Fellow of Merton 
College. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the proposed Annexion of the King’s 
Library to that of the British Museum. 
By one of the People. 

In One Volume, foolscap, The Loves 
of the Colours, and other Poems. 

Mr Jennings, who recently published 
Doctor Meyrick’s splendid volumes on 
Ancient Armour, has in the press a new 
work on European Scenery, by Captain 
Batty, of the Grenadier Guards. It will 
comprise a selection of Sixty of the most 
Picturesque Views on the Rhine and 
Maine, in Belgium, and in Holland, and 
will be published - unifurmly with his 
French and German Scenery. The first 
Artist of the Metropolis having been en- 
gaged to Engrave the Plates, and the 
most literal plan having been adopted, it 
is confidently trusted, that, in point of 
execution, this will far surpass his for- 
mer works, The First Number will ap- 
pear on the first of May. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Devil’s Elixir ; extracts from the 
Posthumous papers of Brother Medar- 
dus, a Capuchin. In two vols. 12mo. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Thomas Brown, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, will soon be pub- 
_ lished by the Rev. D. Welsh. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Legends 
and Anecdotes respecting the City in 
former times, are preparing. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy. By Fred. 
Mohs. Translated from the German, by 


William Haidinger. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with numerous Figures. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Blackadder. By Andrew Crichton, 
S.T.P.: In 12mo. 

Speedily will be published, Renfrew- 
shire Characters and Scenery, a Poem, 
in 365 Cantos. By Isaae Brown, late 
Manufacturer in the Plunkin of Paisley ; 
with Curious Notes, by Cornelius Mac- 
Dirdum, Ludimagister and Session Clerk, 
—‘ What do you lack, gentlemen, what 
do you lack? Any fine fancies, figures, 
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humours, ideas, definitions of 
- lords and ladies, waiting-women, para- 
sites, knights, captains, courtiers, law- 
yers? What do you lack ?”—Johnson’s 
Magnetick Lady. 

Speedily will be published, Egmont, a 
Tragedy, in Five Acts, translated from 
the German of Goéthe. 

The Rev. Robert Burns, Minister of 
St George’s Church, Paisley, has a work 
in the press, on the subject of Pluralities 
in the Church of Scotland; exhibiting a 
view of their History in general—their 
inconsistency with the due discharge of 
Pastoral Obligations—the light in which 
they have been viewed by the Reformed 
Churches at large, and by the Church of 
Scotland in particular—and the power of 
the Church to put them down.—The 
work will also contain a particular exa- 
mination of the Act of Assembly, 1817; 
and a review of the whole controversy 
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regarding the appointment of Principal 
M‘Farlane to the tater High Church of 


Glasgow. ‘The work is expected to be 
ready about the middle of March. 

Dr Kennedy, of Glasgow, has in the 
press, a work to be entitled, Instructions 
to Mothers and Nurses on the Ma 
ment of Children, in Health and 
ease ; comprehending Popular Rules for 
regulating their Diet, Dress, Exercise, 
and Medicines; together with a variety 
of Prescriptions adapted to the use of 
the Nursery.—This work will form a 
neat volume in 12mo. of about 250 pa- 
ges. It will be ready for publication in 
the early part of next month 

Mr William Knox has in the press, a 
volume of Sacred Lyrics, entitled, Songs 
of Israel, which will be published in a 
few weeks by JoHN ANDERSON, jun., 55, 
North Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 





ANTIQUITIES. 

Part I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Topographical Account of the An- 
cient and Present State of the Parish 
and Palace of Lambeth, Surrey, accom- 
panied by a Plan. 2s. 6d. each part. 

Part I. of Monumental Antiquities of 
Great Britain, from Drawings by E. 
Blore. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Rossini, by the Author of 
the Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Nuge Chirurgice, or a Biographical 
Miscellany, illustrative of a Collection of 
Professional Portraits. By William Wadd, 
Esq., F.L.S. 

Life of Joseph Brasbridge, Silversmith, 
of Fieet-street. 8s. 

Vol. V. of Sir John Fenn’s Original 
Letters. 

EDUCATION. 

A Concise New Gazetteer of the World, 
for the use of Schools, describing the re- 
spective Situation, Extent, and Bounda- 
ries, of its great Natural Features and 
Political Divisions. By C. Eatnshaw. 6s. 

Traduction Francaise, ou Clef du Ma- 
nuel Epistolaire, a Pusage des Jeunes 
Demoiselles Anglaises, Par Mme. De 
Froux, Native de Paris. © 3s. 6d. . 

FINE ARTS. 
‘An Easy and Familiar Drawing-Book, 
Vor. XV. 
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systematically arranged ; chiefly intended 
to assist Beginners; with Lilustrative 
Remarks, on the First Rudiments of 
Landscape Drawing, and Practical Per- 
spective. By John Marten. Is. 

A Portrait of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
Surgeon to the King, &c. &c. 
from an Original Drawing by Mr J. W. 
Rubidge. 12s. 

Part I. of Museum Worsleyanum ; or, 
a Collection of Antique Basso Relievos, 
Bustos, Statues, and Gems, with Views 
of Places in the Levant.—This work 
will be completed in Twelve of 
the size of imperial 4to. at 1 1s. each 
Part, of which 225 only will be printed, 
and 25 copies on India paper, 2/. 2s. each, 

A Portrait of Mrs Hannah More, from 
a Picture in the possession of Sir T. D. 
Acland, Bart., M.P. Painted by H. W. 
Pickersgill, A. R. A. ; and Engraved, in 
the line manner, by W. H. Worthington. 
Proof impressions, on India paper, 2/. 2s. ; 
Prints, 12. Is. 

Thirty-five Views on the Thames, at 
Richmond, Eton, Oxford, and Windsor ; 
drawn by W. Westall, Esq., A. R. Au— 
Any Number of this work may be pur- 
chased separately, price 9s. each, or on 
India paper, price 12s. 6d. 

Law. 

A Treatise on the Law of Actions on 
Statutes, Remedial as well as Penal, in 
3Q 
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_corum Londinensis. 


eneral; and on the Statutes respecting 

; for offences against the Law 
concerning the Election of Members to 
Parliament; against the Hundred; and 
against Sheriffs or their Officers. By 
Isaac ’Espi 

A Few Remarks on the Question of 
the Right to Publish the Proceedings on 
the Coroner’s Inquisitign, with an Ex- 
amination of the Case of the King v. 
Fleet. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

A Short Treatise on Operative Surge- 

, describing the principal Operations as 
they are practised in England and France. 
By. Charlies Averill, Surgeon, Chelten- 
ham. 6s. 
Observations and Cases, illustrative of 
the Efficacy of Oxygen or Vital Air in 
the Cure of Cancerous and other Glan- 
dular Enlargements. By Daniel Hill, 
M.D. 2s. 

The New London Dispensatory ; con- 
taining a translation of the PLarmacopeia 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
1824. By Thomas Cox, M. D. 

A Treatise on the Radical Cure of 
Rupture By Wm. Dufour. 5s. 

A Translation of the New Pharma- 
eopeeia of the London College of Phy- 
sicians for the present year. By a Scotch 
Physician, resident in London. 3s. 6d. , 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medi- 
MDCCCXXIV. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge ; in a Chronological Series, 
from the Earliest Times ; together with 
additional Observations on its History, 
Antiquities, Biography, and Literature, 
ineluding Aecounts of some Libraries and 
curious Books and Manuscripts in them. 
By George Dyer, Author of the History 


_ of the University and Colleges of Cam- 


bridge. In two vols. L.2, 2s. 

_A Plan for the Establishment of a 
National Bank. By the late David Ri- 
cardo, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Annual Army List, with an Index. 

Letter to the Hon. J. Abercrombie, 
M. P. on the New Irish Tithe Bill. 
B 

"The West India Colonies: the Ca- 
lumnies and Misrepresentations circu- 
lated against them by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, Mr Clarkson, Mr Cropper, &c. 
Examined and Refuted. By James 
M‘Queen. 

On Delights, their Origin, Variety, 
Uses, and Ends, together with the im- 
portant Duties to which they point. By 
the Rev. J. Clowes, M.A. 3s, 

Cheap Charity; a Dialogue on the 
present condition of the Negraes ; being 
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an endeavour to shew their real state in 
the West India Colonies, the exertions 
made by their owners for their improve- 
ment, and the mistaken opinions which 
prevail generally on the subject. 

The Correspondence between John 
Giadstone, M, P. and James Cropper, 
Esq. -» on the Present State of Slavery 
in the British West Indies, and in the 
United States of America; and on the 
Importation of Sugar from the British 
Settlements in India. With an Appen- 
dix, containing séveral Papers on the 
Subject of Slavery. 

Observations on the Vagrant Act, and 
some other Statutes, and on the office 
and powers of Justices of the Peace. By 
John Adolphus, Esq. 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties 
and Conventions at present subsisting 
between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers, so far as they relate to Com- 
merce and Navigation; to the Repres- 
sion and Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
&c. Compiled from Authentic Docu- 
ments. By Lewis Hertslet, Esq. 2 vols. 
L.1, 4s. 

The Belise Merchants Unmasked ; 
or, a Review of the late Proceedings 
against Poyais; from information and 
authentic documents gained on the spot 
during a visit to those parts, in the 
months of August and September 1823. 
By Colonel G. A. Lowe, late Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry of the British 
Legion, and Chief of the Staff to that 
Division in the service of Colombia, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Missionary Incitement, and Hindoo 
Demoralization ; including some Obser- 
vations on the political tendency of the 
Means taken to Evangelize Hindoostan. 
By John Bowen. Price 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Lieutenancy of the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

An Essay on the Inventions and Cus- 
toms of Both Ancients and Moderns in 
the Use of Inebriating Liquors; inter-_ 
spersed with interesting Anecdotes, il- 
lustrative of the Manners and Habits of 
the principal Nations in the World. 
By Samuel Morewood. 12s. 

Observations on the State of the Wine 
Trade ; occasioned by the perusal of a 
Pamphiet on the same subject, by Mr 
Warre, addressed to his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters. By Fleetwood Williams. 

An Appeal and Caution to the British 
Nation; with Proposals for the imme- 
diate or gradual Emancipation of the 
Slaves. “Indemnity must precede Eman- 
cipation.” By a Member of the Domi- 
nica Legislature. 

Considerations on the State of the 








1824.7} 


Continent since the Last General Peace ; 
being an of the Character 
and Tenets of the different Political Par- 
ties, By the Authér of “ Italy and the 
Italians in the 19th Century.” 7s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Geo. 
Canning, on the Composition of the 
Austrian Loan, the West India Ques- 
tion, Affairs of’Ireland, and other im- 
portant facts. 

No. 1. of the ‘Cambridge Quarterly 
Review and Academical Register. 

Thoughts on the Funding System and 
its Effects. 

Substance of a Speech delivered at a 
Public Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Norwich, on the subject of British Colo- 
nel Slavery. By Joseph John Gurney. 

8. 

The second Livraison of George Cruik- 
shank’s Points of Humour. 

The Fifth Report of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society. 

In One Volume 8vo, An Essay on the 
Relation of Cause and Effect in refuta- 
tion of the Opinions of Mr Hume, with 
Observations upon some passages in the 
works of Dr Brown and Mr Lawrence. 

NOVELS AND TRAVELS. 

Scotch Novel Reading; or, Modern 
Quackery : a Novel, really founded on 
Facts, by a Cockney. 3 vols. 16s. 

Frederick Morland. In two vols. 
12mo. By the Author of “* Lochiel ; or, 
the Field of Culloden,” &c. 14s. 

- Country Belles; or, Gossips Outwit- 
ted. By Agnes Anne Barber. 18s. 

The Spanish Daughter. By Mrs 
Sherwood. 2 vols. I8s, 

The Sisters’ Friend; or, Holidays Spent 
at Home. 2s. 6d. 

Ode, on the Tomb of my Mother. 
By Paul Seabright. 4 vols, L.1, 4s. 

First Love, a Tale of my Mother's 
Times. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Sayings and Doings. Second Edition. 
3 vols. L.1. 10s. 

POETRY. 

The Deformed Transformed: a Dra- 
ma. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
5s. 


The Poetic Remains of some of the 
Scottish Kings, now first collected. By 
George Chalmers, Esq. F. R.S. A. S. 
With a full-length Portrait of James I., 
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Svo. 10s, 

The Ticedy of Alasco. By Martin 
Archet Shee, Esq. R. A.. Lately in 
rehearsal at the Theatre-Royal, Covent- 
Garden. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Law of Christ, vindicated from 
certain False Glosses of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, contained in his Argument 
on a Judgment to come. By William 
Burns. 2s. 

The New Guide to Prayer, or Com- 
plete Order of Family Devotion ; con- 
taining nearly One Hundred and Twenty 
Prayers, arranged on a plan entirely new. 
Each Prayer is accompanied by appro- 
priate Reflections on a Passage of Serip- 
ture, selected for every Day in the Week, 
during a Period of Two Months. 
James Hinton, A.M. Oxford. 9s. 

A Concise View of the Seriptures, 
shewing their Consistency, and their Ne- 
cessity, from an Examination of the Ex- 
tent of Natural: Knowledge. In 8va 
Price 6s. boards. 

Cain and Lamech ; or, the Compara- 
tive Numbers of Seven and Seventy- 
Times Seven, illusttative of the 15th, 
the 23d, and 24th Verses of the Fourth 
Chapter of Genesis ; a Dissertation. By 
the Rey. W. Vansittart, M. A. 

Sabbaths at Home; or a Help to their 
right Improvement, founded on the 49d 
and 43d Psalms, intended for the use of 
Pious Persons when prevented from at- 
tending the Public Worship of God. By 
Henry March. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Olympia. Topagraphy, illustrative of 
the actual State of Olympia and the 
Ruins of the City of. Elis. By John 
Spencer Stanhope, Esq. F. R. S& 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. - 

No. Il. of the Picturesque Tour. of 
Jamaica. By James Hakewill, Author 
of the Picturesque Tour of Italy, &e. 

The Modern Traveller ; or, a Popular 
Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Topographical, of the various Coun- 
tries of the Globe, compiled from the 
latest and best Authorities. The Work 
willappearin Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6¢. 
each, 


EDINBURGH. 


The History of Matthew Wald. By 
the author of Valerius, Adam Blaif, and 
Reginald Dalton. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq., 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, on the 


Evidence in support of a Continuation of 
Miraculous Powers in the Church ; part- 
ly intended as an Answer to the Third 
. Article of the Seventy-seventh Number 
of said Work, on the Miracles ascribed 
to Prince Hohenlohe. 3s. 





Extracts from a Journal written. on 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822; con- 
taining some Account of the recent Re- 
volutions, together with Obsérvations on 

of Society in those Countries. 
in Basil Hall, R.N., Author of 
to Loo Choo. In 2 vols. post 
with a Chart. Second Edition. 

L.1 Is, 

Leaves from a Journal, or Sketches 
and Rambles in North Britain and Ire- 
land. By Andrew Bigelow. 

. An Essay on Baptism. By Greville 
‘Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow 
Second Edition, enlarged. 4s. 

Fiora Edinensis ; or, a Description of 
Plants growing near Edinburgh. Ar- 
ranged according to the Linnean System ; 
with a Concise Introduction to the natu- 
ral order of the Class Cryptogamic, and 
Illustrative Plates. By Robert Kaye 
Greville, F.R.S. & F.A.S.E., Member 
of the Wernerian Natural History So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &e. 

Examination of the “ Considerations 
submitted to the Householders of Edin- 
burgh, on the State of their Representa- 
tion in Parliament.”” S8vo. Is. 6d. 

Outline of the System of Education at 
New Lanark. By Robert Dule Owen. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
A New Edition, with Critical Disserta- 
tion on the Tales, by John Galt, Esq. 
18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Question of the Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West Indies, exa- 
mined. 2s. 

The Poetical Works of Grahame, Lo- 
gan, and Falconer ; with Lives of the 
Authors. 24mo., 3s. 6d. ; or, large pa- 
per, 5s. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, Vols. 
VI., VII., and VIII.—containing—Pa- 
mela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles 
Grandison—with the Life of the Author. 
4/, 4s, boards. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, ie. LXXVIIL.) January, 1824. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 


1822; one large volume 8vo., closely 
printed in double columns. 14. ls. 
The Sweepings of My Study. By the 
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Compiler of “ Historical Wonders of the 
World.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Travels in Prince Edward’s Island, 
Gulf of St Lawrence, North America, in 
the years 1820-21. Undertaken with a 
design to establish Sabbath Schools, and 
investigate the Religious State of the 
Country, &c. Also, Nine Letters, de- 
scriptive of the Agricultural State of that 
Island. By Walter Johnstone, Dumfries. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. : 

Leisure Hours ; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub- 
jects connected with the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Practical Influence of Chris- 
tianity, originally published in Edinburgh 
as separate Tracts, during the years 1820 
and 1821. 18mo. 4s. boards. 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By the 
Rev. Richard Baxter. Abridged by Ben- 
jamin Fawcett. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advo- 
cate, Author of “ Remarks on the Inter- 
nal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion.” 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Christian Remembrancer. By 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Speech delivered before the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, on the 15th Octo- ~ 
ber, 1823, in the case of Dr M‘Farlane, 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
on the subject of Pluralities. By Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D. D. With a Preface, 
by Stevenson M‘Gill, D.D. 6d. 

An Appeal to all Classes, on the sub- 
ject of Church Patronage in Scotland ; 
with a Plan for its Amendment. 9d. 

The Value of Time; or the History 
of Richard Gordon. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Faithful Ministry, as connected 
with Real Religion. By the Rev. Da- 
niel Dewar, LL.D. Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. Is. 6d. boards. 

Helen of the Glen ; a Tale for Youth. 
ls. 6d. boards. 

Warning and Example to the Young. 
Is, 6d. boards. 

The Sabbath School Magazine for 
Scotland, No. XIV. Published Monthly. 
Price 6d. each Number.—Volumes I. 
and II. may be had, price 3s. 6d. each, 
in boards. 
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EDINBURGH.—April 14. 
Wheat. Barley. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 36s. 6d. | Ist,...33s. 6d: conde Ist,......24s8. Od. 
3d, ...32s. Od. | 3d, ...28s. Od. 3d, .....20s. Od. 
Average £1, 12s. Gd. 9-12ths. 
Tuesday, April 13. 
to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. zg 
Mutton... . to0s. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 1 
Veal . . - - - to Os. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 
Pork... »« » » . toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter . to6s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. to 6s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 
HADDINGTON.—A4pril 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 
Ast, ....37s. Od. | Ist, ... 34s. Od. | Ist; ...24s. Od. | Ist, ....22s. Od. | Ist, ....23s. Od. 
2d, ....32s. Od. | 2d, ... 30s. Od. | 2d,.....22s. Od. | 2d, ....20s. Od. | 2d, ....2Is8. Od. 
3d, ....288. Od. | 3d, ... 26s. Od. | 3d, ....20s. Od. | 3d, ....18s. Od. | 3d, ....19s. Od. 
Average L. 1, 11s. 7d. 5-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended April 8. 
Wheat, 64s, 6d.—Barley, 54s, 5d.—Oats, 24s, 2d.—Rye, 47s. 7d.—Beans, 388. 5d.—Pease, 37s. 3a. 


London, Corn Exchange, April 5. Liverpool, April 9. 
% 86% . &% § & da, 5. 
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Caraway, cwt. 46 ° 4 
Canary, per qr. 53 to 58 OjTrefoil ..-. 2 to 18 
~" Rape Seed, per last, £25 to £26, 10s. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d March 1824. 
Id. 


Bank stock, 239 402 
3 per cent. reduced, 944 44 
3 per cent. consols, 93 44 
3% per cent. consols, ommalisi 
4 per cent. consols, 102% 3 if 
es oodb pe ls, 107% 87 
. 3 per cent. —— 
India stock, 280 79 
—— bonds, 697372 pr. 
Long Annuities, 
Exchequer bills, 
Exchequer bills, sm 
Consols for acc. 
French 5 per cents. 
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Course of Exc: April 6.—Amsterdam, 12: 1. C. F. Ditto at sight, 11 : 18. 
12 : 2, 12:5. Hamburgh, 37:7. Altona, 37: 8. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 60. Ditto 25: 85. Bourdeaux, 25: 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
Peters! » perrble. 9: 3. Us. ‘Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10:7. Eff. flo. Trieste, 10: 7 
Ef. flo. 36. Cadiz, 36}. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibrai- 
tar, » 464. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27: 0. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}, 
Palermo, 114}. Lisbon, 503. Oporto, 51. RioJaneiro,48. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 94 
per cent. Cork, 93 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. 
New Dollars, 4s. 9}d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 





PRICES CURRENT, April 9. 


LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. | LONDON. 
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Merronorocrcat. TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
; Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and f. 
agun-offhe estend Otsaretiion in dhe dfternoca, in ths fase Giles + 
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Average of Rain, 1.061 Inches. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLisn Bankruptcies, announced between the Ist 
of Feb. and 31st of March, 1824; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Saree & Rance. Petticoat-lane, fur- 


Pe J. Chiswell-S: stable-keeper. 
Aspinall, T. "T ipperholine, Yorkshire, stone-mer- 
} mg Allensmore, eaten, farmer. 
Berry, Bond court, hd-court, Wallbrook, 
Bird, G. Hollybush-place, Bethnal-green, calico- 


Bored Surrey-street, Strand, tailor 


li 


W. H '. 

J. Phoside tiamlet, ‘Derbyshire, 
Grosvenor-Square: 
Cannon, w. Molyneux-Street, Portman-Square, 


grocer. 
Chadwick, J. Mathews e, watchmaker. _ 
Chillingworth, - Cooper, Redditch, ar- 
wickshire, needle-makers. 
Clarke, W. Manchester, victualler. 
Colbert, W. R. Maidstone, brewer. 
peo ong P. A. Beckenham, Kent, farmer. 
Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-road, carpen- 


Coe. 'W. Darkhouse-lane, Billingsgate, victualler. 
ke, J. Frome, Somersetshire, clothier. 


decane Tener Chelsea, ‘merchant. 
‘uddersfie! 


R 
eet. a 
Davenport, J. and A. Dunlop, Great 


~~~ Oval, brass-founder. 
a5. T. Borin, 
lin, Liverpool, timber- 


Daubncy, T 
L. and J. T. 

Dew, W. Praed-Street, 

Dodd, We Liverpool, Liverpool, Sauriiaaben shea manufac- 

Dorrington, W. Cornhill, broker. 

—, D. and M. Judd-street, Brunswick- 

Dowse, C. Chancery-lane, law-stationer. 

ane R. T. —- Bosbury, Herefordshire, 

Dryson, G. Lad-lane, Manchester, watehouse- 


man. 
Eames, W. Dorset Mews West, juare, 
Portman-sq 


— S. James-Street, Covent-garden, boot 
and shoe maker. 
—— ee Broker’s-Row, Moorfields, iron- 


Holmes, 7 Liverpool, mere! 
Hood, W. Hardley, and T. Mood, Loddon, Nor- 


H 

Ho uddersfield, groce: 

Howard, J. T. and N. Houghton, Lancashire, 
manufacturers. 


Hughes, J. Wood-Street, Cheapside, tavern-keep- 


Hulton, W. sen. Bolton, money-scrivener. 
Humphreys, W. Nunney, Somersetshire, innhold- 


1 A. ee Gloucestershire, ba- 
Jay, eben anata eemaen 


ay 
[m4 J. Great S Street, pe lackfriars’ -road, 
linen-dra} as 

Johnson, T. Heanor, Deqbyshire, victualler. 
Jones, C. Welshpool, me 

Jones, E. and J. Norris, Budge-row, stationers. 
Keele, J. Waterloo-road, Surrey, stationer. 
Kelsey, H. Pall-Mall, milliner. 

Kerslake, W. Exeter, brazier. 

Kinnear. J. Brighton, banker. 

—. x Newman-Street, Oxford-Street, clock 


Lame. S Cheapside, hatter. 
Leader, E. jun. Wilson-Street, Finsbury-Square, 


holsterer. 
Leak, "ee singe, vabelsipicaand 
Levy, erwise Levett,) an 7 ing- 
lane, S Sasoseet - we - 
er. Pe Bankside, ” Southwark, timber-mer 


—_e, C. Commercial-place, City-road, oil- 


M‘Adam, W. Leicester, dealer. 
M‘Kenzie, P. and W. Sheffield, upholsterers. 


. Mailyon, J. Goodhurst, Kent, vietualler. 


Matson, W. and C. Water-lane, wine-merchants. 

Matthews, M. and J. Hopkins, Rochester, coal- 
merchants. 

Mee, J. Myton, Hull, merchant. 


M 5 On Oxford, cabinet-maker. 
Milne, J. Liverpool, plumber. 
Miller, ternoster-row, bookseller. 


acturer. 

Morgan, J. J. York-street, Commercial- 2 car- 

penter. 
ao. ‘I. Manchester, joiner. 
Nash, T. Garden-row, Southwark, merchant. 
N .M id, ironmonger. 
Newman, Ww. Mincing-lane, merchant. 
Newhouse, G. W. Little Brook-Street, Hangver- 





treet, merchant. 

Eldershaw, J. Ham » Middlesex, linen-draper. 
Ellis, W. Liverpoo!, draper. 

Elverstone, E. E. Ilford, linen-draper. 


7. Acton, iddlesex, carpenter. 
and J. D. Brodribb, Bristol, tallow-chand- 


Leeds, merchants. / 
Green, W. and J. Hi. Sampson, and R. A. Smith, 
manufacturers of metal-wares. 


Green, T. f Lockerby, Han Hants, miller. 
Hall, J. Wg ng 
Hancock, J. Westbury, Somersetshire, shop-keep- 


ae W- White Ash, Lancashire, cotton- 


Hassell, G. 3. Albany Chambers, horse-dealer. 
— J. and 8. Claypole, Lincolnshire, mil- 


‘ee irick-lane, Whitechapel, 
H s. Brick-lane, Whitechapel, tea-dealer.° 
G. Leicester, hosier. : 


tailor. 
Nunn, R. R. and T. Fisher, Grub-street, timber-mer 
— G. Bristol, victualler 


ich, 

Nuttall, J. Wood- road Mill, hear Bury, Lanca- 

shire, cotton-spinner. 
Oakley, T. Poole, coal-merchant. 
Packer, R. Tokenhouse-yard, packer. 
Pearson, em — . Yorkshire, miller. 
a \ ton ett, grocer. 

Penney, T. G. Brighton, draper. 
Peterkin, T. Gill-street, Limehouse, baker. 
Perkins, J. Upper Thames-Street, stationer. 
Persent, M. > Walk, Clerkenwell, 


tab! acturer. 
Pickworth, H. Cursitor-street, coal-merchant. 
Piere , D. B. Tottenham Court-road, grocer. 
Pim, T. B. Exwick, Dev e, paper-maker. 


Pinck, ae ae 
Pool w. Honduras-wharf, thwark, coal-mer- 





=e Heckler ” Northamptonshire, baker. 
it-circus, Oxford-street, dress- 











auctioneer. 
Birch-wood, coal-merchant 
Roe, J. T t, Saaedi inane 
Rooker, P.lanchontoncends. Watt, Preston, cot- 
ton-manufacturers 
Ronaldson, J. J. Broad-Street- oe hy merchant.* 
. Little, * tara » Wine and 


iontgomeryshire, 
Tarling, T. S. Leyta Leyton, ‘Essex, tailor. 





Webb, R. F. Wapping-street, 
Weetman, J. Liverpool, panel am 


Kings-arineY ard, merchant. 
Cooke, Frome, Selwood, clo» 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
February, and 3lst March, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, William, grazier and cattle-dealer, at Har- 
i , county of Lanark. 

Baird, Nicol Hugh, merchant, Port Hopetoun, 
Clarke, Ambrose, vintner and innkeeper, Dum- 
~~ » James, manufacturer at Cumledge-mill, 
ith, plumber, and tin- 

amperes. mes Lak . 
and ago pan and warehousemen in 
common brewer, Grahameston, 
net 2 mneepeniaiaes in Paxton, coun- 
un Wiliam Alexander, merchant, Dunferm- 
iar Alexander, baker and grain dealer in 


Wallace town, Ayr. 
a Joseph, cattle-dealer a ~~ tiramacn 
Muirhouse-head. ran wed : 
Law, Davi ia Sieeen i erin Bg 
ww, David, innkeeper, 
Macrae, Daniel, merchant in Nairn. 
M‘Gill, Quentin, beot and shoemaker in Con- 
tent-upon-Ayr. 
Pearson, Robert, some time baker and corn-dealer 
in Cupar, now mill-master and corn-dealer at 
Thomaston Mi 


a) Richard, writer, merehant, and rere 


7 te 
Brown, Willam, maltster and grain-dealer, Broo- 
me! near Falkirk, a dividend on 50th 


Dees Stodart, late late mail-coach-contractor in 
Gibson, J i veelding wt a iaibeathe a gts 
() 

an Mt son, a final di 


at noon. 
is, Copel, Ra. 
ny 


dividend 20th March, 
Kirkwood, John, junior, some time of 
Lochwinnoch ; a first and final dividend 


arch, 
M‘Leod, John, the Reverend, minister of the 
an bier inGlagows nal evatend 


M‘Nair, Alexander, merchant in Dingwall ; a se- 
cond and final dividend 24th 

Melville, the deceased, merchant and fish- 
curer in Ula $ a dividend 16th April. 

Milne James, merchant in 3 a divi- 

d 


end. 
Muir, Archibald, merchant and agent in 
Edin’ mi a first dividend 
Paterson, David, late banker and insurance bro- 
ker in Edinburgh: a fourth dividend Sist 
Steel, Alexander, hardware-merchant in Ayr; a 
first dividend 5th 


March. 
Stewart, Charles, merchant in Pitnacree, Perth- 
shire; a third dividend Ist 2 


avian after } magn a Inverness; a di-« 
viden 
Wright, James, March merchant in Glasgow ; a 


Grits 
Wylie, late manufacturer in Glasgow; 
3 final dividend after 10th March, 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
February. 


2 Dr. G. 
6 Dr, G. 


Cor. Ragpane Gree >>. 28 De, Gos 
’ Ma). by pureh, vige 
Lieut. Nek Capt. by purch, do 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


E-deraingham, Co. parc. - 
ion De a 

e vice Balemat, xt x, 23 do. 

“De. aero 

W. H. Warrington, Cor. vice Par- 

¢ Tes. 29 Jan. 

oe See 

eee, Gaye 


Coldst. Gas. W. G. Carter, Solicitor, vice wikin: 


7F. 
8 
10 


16 
20 


- son, 
sonore 
96 F. 
Lt. 
- viee 96 F 5 Feb. 
M. Gen. Sir J. Lambert, K.C.B. Co- 
lonel, vice Sir T. ae Ja 
jan. 
ss from 63 F. Capt. by 
cape B om 5 F. Capt, 
e, from - Capt. vice 
"96 F. BS Jan. 
» Lt. viee i ’ 
dead 25 do. 
R. T. Furl 


long, Ens. do. 
Lt. Ch ety Sap hp. 01.7. 14, sine 


» 96 F. 
Ens. Wi from 82 F. Lt. dat + 4 
vice Ld, D evged 
Lt M M‘Leod, from 22 Dr. a 
vice Biddul 
‘co by purch. 


G. H. C. 
Phelps, 51 
Peles, from h. p. 1'W.1 Re 
Qua. Mast. vice 45" 
12 Feb. 
Lt. Fosky, from 54 F. pan and Lt. 
vice Weir, res. Adj. only 29 Jan. 
Ousely, from h. p. 


Lt. vice 
M Gi p18 F 
‘ 
mg ae repr, fom » 96 F F. 
Graham, from h. p. 17 Dr. 


Peg Jan. 
vice Waller, ay F. 5 Feb. 
Surg. Gowen, from h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Surg. viee Thomas, cancelled 


22 Jan. 
Lt. Walsh, from h. p. 2 Gn. Bn, Lt. 
vice Davies, 94 F. 29 do. 
Craddock, from h. p. 4 F. 
pt. vice Byrne, 20 F. 5 Feb. 
Maj. Carter, Maj. = Guthrie, 
5 June, 1823 
Lt. Caulfield, Capt. vice O'Reilly, 
dead 26 Ma’ 


—— Hemming, ditto, vice Carter “ 
5 June. 
Ens. Browne, Lt. vice Caulfield 
Carr, ditto, Hi fl 
aaeen »Vice | lemming 5 June. 
w, ditto, vice Sargent, by 
0. 
H. Usher, Ens. vice Browne pe enoey: 
G. Browne, ditto, vice C: 
i4 Ji Jan. 1824, 
H. Nixon. ditto, vice Shaw 15 do. 
Ens. Sg yp eo 28 F. Ens. vice 
ife Gds. d 


F ‘oskey, 29 
— Maxkworth, Ens, by purch. vice 
D do. 


Hart, 13 

Ens. 

Hon’'G. Spencer, Ens. by purch. do. 
‘on. G. 

Lt. Smith, Capt. vice Lane, dead 

11 May, 1823. 

Lt. Gen. Sir G. Drummond, G.C.B. 

from 88 F. Col. vice Gen. 


Rifle Brig. 
2W.1. R. 


yt AG 


ie, Ens. 

Lt. Watts, Capt. vice _ dead 

6 Nov. 1823. 
H. E. Taylor, Ens. 22 Jan. 1824. 
Maj. Browne, Lt. Col. vice er 

dead 18 May, 1823. 

mM? Maj. Streatfield, Maj. 
Ens. MAeteede Lt 
E. De LEtang, ‘Tins. vice Doyle, 


Ni M. Doyle, do. vice Halstead 

15 Jan. 1824 
Lt. Gen. Sir H. F., Campbell, K.C.B. 
Col. vice Drummond, 71 F, 28do. 
Lt. Davies, from 35 F. Lt. viee Orr, 
cane. Dec. 1825. 

Surg. Tilt, from h. p. 27 F. Surg. 
25 Jan. 1824. 


Ass. Surg. Lorimer, a h. p. 91 F. 
Ass. S' 


5 Dee. 1823. 
Lt. Tweed from h. p. 5 'W.L R. Lt 

vice Sperling, cane. 15 Jan. 1824, 
uller, Col. 28 do. 


Lt Col. Herries, from h. p. 100 F. 
t. Col. 29 do, 

Be tt Col. Patty, from h. p. Port. 
Ser. do. 


Ma: 3 

Maj. Nicolls, from 31 F. do. do. 

Bat. Maj. Hulme, from 7 F. Capt. do. 

- Mansel, from h. p-. 93 F. 

do. do. 

me Cairncross, from 2 Vet. Bn. 

do. 

Gethin, from 20 F. do. do. 
—— Garland, from h. p. 735. F.do 


do. 

de, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. do. 

aller, from 31 F. do. do. 
Brough, from h. p. 56 F. do. 

do. 

Lt. t, from 8 F. Lt. do. 

ennedy, from h, p. W. I. ont 


— Dowling, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. do. 
— Jones, m 2 F. do. do. 
—— Kidman, from 20 F. do. do. 
—— Robertson, from Ceylon R. do. 


do. 

—— Nugent, from h. p. 17 F. do. do. 

» from h. p.17 F.do. do. 
enzie, pw h. p. 24 F. do. 


do. 
— , from 30 F. do. do. 
Ens. Cross from h. p. 11 F. do. do, 
— Telford, from h. p. 9 F. do. do. 
— Oxley, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. {do. 
‘ostello, from h. p. 51 F. do. do. 
—— Story, from h. p. 17 F. do. do. 
+— O’Brien, from h. p. 65 F. do. do. 
Lt. Sutherland, from h. p. 100 F. Adj. 

and Lt. 
Serj. Murchison, from “3 F. Gas 
Mast. 5 Feb. 


Lt. a only Adj. vice Kincaid, res. 
Adj. only do. 


Lt. Locke, "Wresh 1 Life Gds. Capt. by 
—_ vice ha. mey, ret.. 29 Jan. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Berkeley, from 16 F. 
— by purch. vice Del — 


2a L Lt. Mylius, Ist Lt. 15 Jan. 
Stewart, from h. p. 2d Ceylon 

R. 2d Lt. 25 June, 1822. 
—— Mackay, from do. do. do. 
R. B. M‘Crea, do. do. 16th Jan. 1824. 
Lt. Campbell, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 

1st Lt. viee oy 96 F. 5 Feb. 
Ass. Surg. ag ay Su ok 15 _ 

Lt rom 83 pt. do. 
= Hiner Fig 
M. Or Hishoran, do. 
:. Foss, do. 

Uniacke, do. 
» AO. 


J. Godwin, do. 
R. F. Ring. do, 


——H 


do. 


— C 


— M 





Appointments Promotions, &e. 2 


_ vt Edw. Hay, fom 20 
° Capt. \purch. viee rumm 
ret. 29 Jan. 1824. 


+ Same be ws 


. Gas. Der 
Windw. and 
rank of Lt. 


Lt, Col. Hawker, R. Art. Lt. Gov. of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort. vice 
Hon. J.de Courcy, dead, 22 Jan. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art. = Gen. Sir B. Bloomfield, Bt. 
-C.B, é G.C.H. — a 

t, vice ering, 4 
al Ist Lt. Brudgen, f i Nov, Tes, 
Royal Eng. Ist Lt. from bh. p st Lt. 
vice Sperling, h..p. 24 Jan. 1824. 


Hospital St 
sa Sg fob 2 W1 


- Exchanges. 
Lt. oe Banbury, 20 F. with Colonel Fitz-Gerald, 
Fane, from f of Mil. in Ionian Isl. 

with Col Hf Hon. F. C. ey, bh . 12 Dr. 
Gilmour, from Rifle Brig. with Lt. Col. 

Brown, h. p. Port. Serv. 

Marten, from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 

‘apt. Ld. Belhayen and Stenton, h. p. 11 F. 
—-- por from 4 Dr. do. with Capt. Moore, 


489° 
Th La TP. do. with Capt. Brine, 
BT iy syetpiiedeuion are 
Brown, from 24 F. with Capt. Townshend, 


41 F. 

San , from 35 F. with Capt. James, h. ° 
P- 

—— Holmes, from 85 F. with Capt: Trydell, h. 


ee Se 
hp. 17 Dr. f a . 


1 Macdougall, from 16 Dr. with Lt. Vincent, 


Mor. 
See ae it Fe it » 58 F. 
wr ey opbetatiaes with Lt. Clay- 
field, h, p. 


oe Norn, fess 48 ¥. withr Lt: Ditkson, 69 F. 
ee er ree. diff. with Lt. Car- 


_Pettiot, 76 F. do. Lt.Grubbe, h. p. 43 F. 
from 36 Fe de do. with Lt. Macdonald, 
vk be Ia Inf. Vol. 


Ensign Shawe, from 15 F. with Ensign Pearson, 


PS from 27 F. with Ensign Spencer, h. 
Pp. : 
ey O'Flaherty, from 14 Dr. with Surg. Forster, 


Ass. Surg. M‘Munn, fromy46 F. with Ass. Surg. 
Hewatt, h. p. 94 F. 


I~ 54 from Staff, with Ass. Surg. 
Sweeny, 7E 
Clifford, from Staff, with Ass. Surg. M‘- 
Loughlin, h. p. 


Vet. Sur. ew, from 5 Dr. with Vet. Surg. 
Constant, 1 5 Dr. 


i. a tions and Retirements. 
ie, oussaye, 2 W. L. 
Capt. Smith, 2 Life Gds. om 


Stepney, 2 W. I. Reg. 
ub Inspec. of Mil. in Ionian Isl. 


» h. p. 


oe 


March. 


Brevet Oe oe 3 R. Vet. Bn. Major in 
army 4 June, 1814, 
Kerr, do.do, 12 Aug. 1819. 
, E. I. C. Ser. (Insp. of 
Mil. Store; ‘) Maj. in the E. Indies 
only 11 July, 1823. 
1 Life Gds. Cor. and Sub. Lt. Millard, Lt, by 
purch. vice Locke, prom. ms! = 


ry Capel, from 43 F. Cor. andi Sub. 
i byipureh do. 


7 Dr. Gds. Ww. Baynes Cor. by purch. “= Green- 
are 
8 Dr. Cor. a. cietaiga, from 7 Dr. G. Lt. by 
vice Westenra, ret. 25 Feb. 
L Glanville, from h. p. 19 Dr. Adj. 
Li Col. Wyndham, from h. p. 19 D 
. rom Tt. 
Lt. Col. vice Sir G. A. Sucntin, 
exch, rec. diff. between full pay of 
Cay. and Inf. 18 Mar. 1824. 
Bt. Maj. Barton, Maj. by purch. vice 
ret. 19 do. 
rian 
bg 
G. Marryat, 


Cor. 
Ens. Graham, Lt. <P, vice M‘- 
Beath, ret ~ March. 
J. B. Kerr, Ens. 
Rafter, 


10 Dr. 


purch. do. 
purch. do. 
do. 


aap do. 
tt comely ~ et F. “0d, 
Ens. Tieiejehn, Aaj. vice Jones, 96 

mas Cooper, from h. p. 78 8 F. Ens 
Ens. Lonsdale, Lt. vice Cotton, a 


do, 
Lt. Lonsdale, Adj. ae Gregg, res. 


18 do. 
we Wark, Ens, do. 


Westenra, res. do.” 


10 F. Ens. Adams, Lt. by purch, vice Lane, 
ret. be >" Ido. 


11 Q. J. Crosbie, Ens. by 
13 t. Bain, from h. p. 


14 
16 


‘ane 

17 atte, f from h. p. 67 
: , Surg. Foote, exch. 

jis Mareh. 

dpe magier-* 


Lt . Macpherson, from h. p. 35 F. Lt. 
‘Wallscourt, 98 F. 25 do. 


do. 
F. Lt. vice 
25 


erie 
Nag » from h, p. 79 F. vice 





Appointmentay Promotions; §e.-. Capri: 
. 84 Ope, aie or Be 100 F. 


11 Mar. 1824. 
87 Lieut, Haleott from 67 F. Lieut. vice 


Heard, from hp. 71 F. do. vice 
er RTR ah 297. dr 
Lieut. th, from bh. p- 23 F. do vice 
oR 25 F. 25 do. 
saomasvaee mh 16. do vice 
Williamson, 48 F, 
eg tee? lane eee ~ 


Py oo h. p. 20 Dr. S 
urg. Callow, from h. . Surg. 
oi dante meee 
‘ ase x ews, “e 

F. Assit. 5 Surg 

tre M, Get, Sip Je , K.C.B. ond 
G. C. H. 25 March. 
Lt. Kyffin, from ee i Le tes Le CoLHamiltom, from h. p. Lt. Col 
: Py et do. Bt. Lt. Col. Austin, from h. WoL Re 

EX Compbell, from h. p. Lt. 26 Feb, Maj. Bamford, from h. p. 7 W 

Col. Cimitiere, Lieut. Col. 

25 March. Bt. M Se = p. New: 


Bt. Maj. Bell, M. foun 
Calhbertsan Bt. Maj. H Wedack: fom tp. Newt 


e 55 


peso, = wy “aaa 


Willa from bp R. Aftian Capt. Darrah, from h. p. 79 F. do. do. 
vice Bell Shaw, from 31 F. do. do. 
Ens. Peddie, from h. p. iy 


wom 
—— Roberts, do. 
— do. 


Ke 


—_ do. 
Lt. Woodhouse, from h. p. 83 


—— Williamson, from 89 F. 
<7, Mouser, ftom hb. 


——— Innes, from h. p. 14 F. do. 
—— Morphett, from 87F.do. do. di 
from h. p. 23 F.do. do. Carmichael, trom. pel Line G. 
—— M‘Conchy, from 1 F, do.” ss do. 
—— Atkinson, from h. p. 73 F. do. do. 87 Fedo do. = 
—— Boultbee, from F. do. vice — ca 
Cuthbertson 


Ens. Andrews, from 60 F. do. vice he 
—- Kellett, from 77 F. 


— Ward, from h. p. 59 F. do. 
F , from h. p. 12 F. 


Fy 


? 
& 
PPMP ESR S ESP 


e 


, Colonel 
Leto a. Poe foek p- uot 


me Col, Dunn, from h. p. aa 
a}, Bayley, from h. p. 1 Garr. Bett. 
— from h. p. ne 


Capt. Daniell, from h. p. 78 Fedo. do. 

Neame, from h. p. 8 F. do. do. 
—— Vaughan, from h. p, R. Afr. 
Co. do. 


Lt, Campbell, from bp 54. Lis 


—Z Muro, from he 42F. do vie 


capt. Graney, fo » from b. p. 17F. cap 


Lt, Bi-Guoen, ftom b. p60 F. Ut 

exch. ree. diff. 18 do. 

— N. ilson, from 2 W. I. R. do. 
vice J. 98. F. 

Ens. Castle, of Meuron’s R. Ens. 

vice Kellett, 48 F. 
Stubbs, Qua. Mast. vice 
8 Sept. 1823, 





Bt. Lt, Col. Balvaird, from h. p. Rifle 
Maj. from h. p. 67 F. do. 
Bt. Maj. Johnstone, from h. p. 

m- —treass ina hiaeadabeaee ™ 
gr Jackson, from h. p. 43d F, 


do. 
ae Warton, from h. p. Yk. chee. 


do- 
—— Mackenzie, from 3 Vet. Bn- 
 arustrong, from 20 F S 
—_—_ . dO. dO» 
—— Beauclerk, from 27 F. do. do- 
on eee Be 44. F. Aah 
itee Last, from @ Vt. Bn. Ens. do. do- 
—— Patison, wv hig 4 do. do- 
—— Caldwell, from do. do. 
~—— Smith, from h. p.57 F. do. do. 
Cor. Phibbs, from h. p;-19 Dr. do. do. 
ip gen Lord Elphinstone, from h. p. 69 


do. 

A. Baten, tate Gahous Bax}, ae 
i Holden, from h 10 F. P: 
a 

Rifle Brig. ~~ tg eh. Pym. 

Brown, from péewin 


1W. LR. as 3 Col. 
t. Colonel vice Cassidy, Cape 
F. , Daubrawa, Ens. vice Mills 


29 Jan. 

2° Welman, from hp. 5 Garr. 
cope Wetman, vice Wilson, 77 F. 

it. Oe Cute foe 1 We 

c Ys R. Lt. 
ape Comps, I&- Sa vice Hom, hp. 6W.L ER. 

26 Fee 

“Corps, Aas. Surg , from h. p. Afr, 

Surg. vice —s 


care Cons (i Gn, ty, romp 2. 


(C.Lieut. Swanzy, (temp. rank) Lieut. 
ati with 4 - 16 Feb. 





undermentioned Officers of the Hospital Staff 
‘of Ireland, to be Commissioned for General Ser: 


™ . Comi 
Stal Surg. ser 


Apothecary 
Ten Paol. Fowet 


Ordnance Department. 


ice Dalzell, h. p. 


R. Eng. 1st Lieut. a ery 1st Lieut. 


, Exchanges. ; 
Bt. Lt. Col. Stretton, from 40 F, with Major 
Chamberlain, h, 84F. 
eee , from 2W.I1. R. with Ma- 
mojor Leak 


tay ag 
635 F. rec. diff, with Major Ar- 
buthnot, h. 


Bien ¢ tik, 30h Clint, Sadewsi, 


Maitland, 7-9 -) eames 
Capt, Calvert, h. p. 5 2 F. 
Cowell, from 1 F. with Capt. Harvey, 
hp oe F 


—— Crawford from 41 F. with Capt. Vanspall, 


86 F. 
ee from 5 F. G. ree. diff. with Capt. 
_seeee® Pp 
Reardon, from 49 F. rec. diff, with Capt. 


~ Rime, be pe 57 F. 
Kennel, from 51 F. rec. diff, with Capt. 


~Timson, 
Lent a vie vior, from 45 F. with Capt. Potts, 
Cornet Battier, from 10 Dr. rec. diff with Ensign 
Macdonell, h. p. 35 F. 
—— Buck ; from 24 F. with Ensign Cun- 


ynghame, P. 
Eaten Des. Sem 5 Ve OE ee 
Raynes, h, p, 57 F. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


don, of a 
Feb. 2, At 
niet ae, 


James Douglas, K. C. 


of M 


the lady of Lieut.-colonel 
8 the Lady of David 


Young, He. of a daughtes sume the >the Lady of Colone Sit 


21 At Lodien, Ce ey Sees Sanaa 


Ai Barracks. Dublin the lady of 
cone ul ls y 
Dragoon Guards, of # 


Charles Short, Esq. 6th 
3. Mrs Irvine, 25, Northumberland street, of a 
a At Teviotgrove, Mrs Alex. Pott, of a daugh- 


Russel Square, London, the lady of R. 
Grant. aq. of Rad Caatle, of ‘ 

— At John’s Place, Leith, Mrs of a 
son, 


ag 
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8. Mrs W. Buchanan, Drummond Place, of a 

ote Atte, Hill Street, Mrs Halkerston Manners,” 
ts Spence, No. 1, 


Dt a ne 


Eaton Esq, of a son. 
Pete Wollmeton Square, Ayr, Mrs Hill, Dail- 


MS Ar Rotinmaise Mrs Forbes, younger of 

> Ts rbes, rs) 

Blackford, of ason. = 

— At 32, Drummond Place, Mrs Balfour, of 

Elwick, of a daughter. 

an At Edinburgh, Mrs Turner of Turnerhall, 
a son, 


an At No. Mf Coates Crescent, the lady of 
aime At Leth the indy of Alan G. Brown, Esq. 


=" Stake the lady of James Dinwiddie, 
a son 
At Fernie Hill, ‘Mrs Archibald M‘Dowall, 
of a son. 
— At Seek ath, the lady of John Sinclair, 


ert 
1 the. -house of Mrs Walker, in George 
Seeet, Sep tal of SenS TOA, Tg, . junior, of Dun- 


— At Whitehall Place, ge the Right Hon. 
Lady James Stuart, of a 
— At rym ~ gal the lady of David Mel- 


At tscosyiese, Mrs Capt. John Boyd, half- 
papofthe 82d regiment, of a son. 
At pr oy mag Mrs Hope Johnstone, of 
Annandale, of a 
26. At Kelly, “the lady of the Hon. Colonel 


a son. 
24, t Lathrisk, Mrs Johnsten, of a son. 
— oan Peddie, 4, Great King Street, of twin 


<8. At Knowsouth, the lady of William Oliver, 
of Dinlab ~ Sheriff-Depute of 
ire, of a dau, 


Bn Sues nthe Lady of William Cur- 
. of Linthill, of a son. 
Mack, 18, Dundas Street, of a son. 
— At Erskine, Lady Blantyre, of a son. 
Campbell, "Praquait Manse, of a son, 
4 At Kilmardinny, the Lady of William Rose 
— Esq. sheriff-depute of Lanarkshire, of 


ue etek King Street, Lady Elizabeth Hope 
ere, of a 
— At No. 24, York Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Dr Maewhirter of a daughter. 

eld, Leith Walk, Mrs James 


a hter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Cockburn, of a 


son. 

®. Mrs Dundas of Arniston, of a daughter. 

9. At No. 26, Queen Street, the Hon. Mrs 
Wardlaw, ofa son. 

10. At Perth, the Lady of Captain James Stew- 

Crossmount, of a son. 
— Mrs Hewat, Dundas Street, of a daughte’ 

rT At No. 90, Prince’s Street, Mrs An 
ofa a YAt Hern 
an At eg Place, Leith, Mrs M‘Kenzie, 


bal a at Any Argyll House, the Countess of Aber- 
son. 


cm <4 
eee gets Leneninabien, Se Conn 
tes of Lindsay ofa daughter 
15, At Heriot Row, the Lady of D. Horne, Esq. 


of a son. 
— At Edin th, Mrs Alexander Stevenson, 
Great of a daughter. 


18. At 


Lieutenant Mitchell, royal navy, of 
ao od, Fiteshire, Mrs Campbell, of 

_ a pop vere Canterbury, the Marchioness of 

mt —~—r, h, pda dehy Scott 


shire, dian hter. aa 


RegistesenBiethe ond Matriaget 


Park, Roxburgh. _ 


[Aprils 
Pn 23,, Royal. Cireus, Mrs Sibbald, of a 
aughter. 

_ At Dalaelichauer,, Mrs Hamilton of Dalzell, 


oa. At No. 3, Mary Place, Mrs John Linning, 
of a ban Yon 


At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauchope, of 
a boos 


27. At Duddingstone-house, the ht Honour- 
I Lady Caroline Ann Macionald. ot a daugh- 


— Mrs Haldane, 16, George Street, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 2. At St David’s, Mr Andtew Meiklejohn, 
to Mary, daughter of Mr Grindlay, Falkirk. 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Thomson, Maxwel- 
ton, late merchant in Manchester, to Elizabeth, 
only yr ~~ of Francis Beatie, Esq. Dumfries. 
Stockbridge, to Jane, “yourigest daughter of the 

, to Jane, youngest daug 
late Richard Dick, tk rahi of Spylaw. 

4. At Underwood, Ayrshire, “Thos. Pelhame 
Hood, Esq. of Sprngmout, county of Antrim, 
least to Miss Kemedy, Leif daughter of John 
Kennedy, Esq. of Underwood 

10. At Prestbury, eel Reverend S. T. Roberts 
of Ravindon, rector and viear of the Union of 
Mothel, in the a Kilkenny, to Sarah, 
third daughter of the late Sir William Forbes of 
Craigievar, Bart. 

12. At Pitfour ae —, Robert Clerk 
Rattray, \< Rattray, ad- 
voeate, to Miss ytieicdnn Richardson, daughter 
of'the late James Richardson of Pitfour, Esq. 

13. The Reverend G. P. Boileau Pollen, do- 
mestic ¢ in to Lord Northwick, and rector of 
Little Bookham, in the county of ‘Surrey, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest abe , daughter of Sir James 
Hall, Bart. of 


16. At Hannah’s ‘nas Estate, St Croix, West 
Indies, William Ruan, Esq. M. D. to Christina, 
second daughter of Mr William Dumbreck, South 
Coates, Edinburgh. 

20. At Edinburgh, David Welsh, Esq. younger 
of Collin, writer to the signet, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of. the late Colonel Andrew Ross, 21st Royal 
Scots Fusileers. 

24. At St Mary’s Church, Dublin, John Lear- 
month, Esq. of Edin ag Margaret, second 
deuaisir of James Cleg » Esq. M. D. state 

sician. 

35. At Duloe, Lieut.-Colonel James Drummond 
Buller Elphinstone, 5d guards, son of the Hon. 
H. Buller E , to Anna Maria, only child 
of View Adecieal Sir Edward Buller, Bart. of Tre- 
nant-Park, in the county of Cornwall. 

26. At Monrieth, H Hathorn of Castlewigg, 
Esq. to Catherine, eldest eee of Sir William 
Maxwell of Monrieth, Bar 

26,°At ——- Captain “Robert Walker, of the 
royal navy, to only daughter of George 
Walker, late of Thirlstane. 

Mareh 2 2. At Ormiston, Mr James Laing, Tar- 
bat, Ross-shire, factor to the- Honourable Mrs 
Hay Mackenzie of Cromarty, to Miss Isabella 
Thomson, second daughter of the deceased John 
Thomson, Esq. of Prior-Letham. 

— At Tritonville, Dublin, Colonel James Mait- 
land, of the 84th regiment, to Isabella Anna, eld- 
est daughter of Thomas Manners, Esq. clerk to 
the signet. 

— At London, the Rev. Lord John Thynne, to 
Anne Constantia, third daughter of the Rev. C. C. 
Beresford. 

4. At Barnton House, Sir Thomas Woollaston 

White, of Waltingretie in the ponte of Not- 

ham, Bart. to Miss Georgina Ramsay, young- 
ag wpe 2 Ramsay of. Barn- 
ton, 


riot, youngest daughter of Sir Robert eel, 
— In St John’s Chapel, Willlam ea Street. 
Esq. of St John, New to Mary, daugh- 
pad the late James Bruce, Esq. naval officer, 
ith. 
17. At the house of the Earl of Cassillis, in 
Whitehall, London, Captain Peel, of the grena- 
dier guards, son of Sir Robert Peel, to Lady Alice 


- 





pi 


Francis Sie t, 
ary, anion of il- 


3 At Edinburgh, Charles - Pag ny 
Esq. of Hallhill, in the county of to Susan, 
of Sir John Mariani of 
Berwickshire, 


at Loch- 

it ter 
of wood, om 

watene a ee Kevock Bank, Mr James Wink- 

uriston, to Marion Selkrig, youngest 

= of the late Mr Wm. rv + aon me. 


— At Bangor, in Wales, Robert H hes, at the 
mature age of 16, to Jane Davies, a youthful wi- 


in the 
- D. as- 
Company's 


Aug. At Lacknow, in the East Indies, Major 
Alexander Fortune, of the 27th regiment of Ben- 
Ring of Oude Infantry, and Aide-de-Camp to the 


19. “At= Loamnew, onto of cholera mor- 
wee, John J. Gibson, . surgeon in the Hon. 
y’s ion and nes aa to 
Va Oude, only survivin 

, Esq. surgeon in ain. 
and a few hous after, Mrs Anne Baillie, 


— Of a fever, at Trincomalee, Lieut. Charles 

Em Y of the royal engineers, only son of Charles 
Hay Esq. of Ballindoch. 

Mr John Stevenson, a native of the parish 

of meinone Roxburghshire, and one of the pro- 

Guiana Chronicle, George Town. 

e lost his life by an accident that befel him in 

baci river Orinoco, Spanish Maine, South Ameri« 


9 At A ae agers in the East Indies, Colo- 

46th iment, com- 

tnanding the division 1 of the army in that provinee. 

22. Off Fatta, on his way to Fort-William, Cap- 

tain somes Rodger, of the Hon. East India Com- 

pany’s 9th + regiment, Madras a of Bridgelands 
est son of Geor, r, oO e 

_ Mirnoore thst indies Mr Henry Mer- 

cer, Ma Rye = son of James Mercer, Esq: one of the 

wont to the bills, Edinburgh 
12, At Black River, Poyais, ‘Mr Thomas 
tenhouse, son of the late Alexander Stenhouse, 


. At Sympheropole, Alfred; infant son of 
Suiten Katte-G im-Ghery. 
Jan. 7. At A een, John Davidson, Esq. of 


Kebbaty. 

10. Mr Bowditch, the celebrated African tra- 
veller. He had been employed in surveying the 
river Gambia, and after himself to the 
heat of the sun during the day, he became exces- 
sively chilled by the land breezes in the evening, 
.whilst making astronomical observations, and 

’ caught the fever ofthe country. His Zouth, and and 
tem; te habits were so much in his favour, that 
he tovined tito or thase tinveein » ig Man- 
ner, but his‘extreme impatience under the inter- 
Pee” of a pursuits constantly threwjhim ek 
expired, after yo — 
, @ Victim to the 


t Brodie House, James mee Brodie, Bea. of 


17 


Register.— Marriages, and Deaths. 
, youngest daughter of the Earl and 


one Howard Place, George Dickson, 
daughter o Colin Cam 
ajor Duncan 


493 
— At Thomas Howey, Esq. Akeld, 
25. A 7 : ° 

meg Gateside, Laurence Bonnar, 
Topper genes Mrs Camp- 

— At 
ao Manse, the Reverend Edward 


mini o John Allan, aq, eollestor 
taxes for the south district o: lan, Esa, col we 
cuastantapttgeentils Bowe, fine 


28. At , Mr Andrew 

29. At Eastloch, Mr John farmer. 

— At Ye haps en ee ee 
aged 82. This lady is better known = the 
name of the of Albany. In her domes- 
tic circle, she was treated with the distinction.of 


bell of 


Harrington. 

_ infant son of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Oswald of Dunnikier. P - 

— At his house, Place, Mr Alexander 
i— , Oak, ne 

, son 
a En ame ne tani of 
t n! Anne Jane, 

wis ot ia eae 

= ro a_i Hall, Mrs Hay of Rannes. il 

t Sun were H junior, 

=e tae mg 7. Robes J 9 olttie’ paste 
to Aang firet Unit United ausociene anedaeteaanemtal at Lyweed 
P 

— At Largs, Fife, Mr —_ Smith, . 

7. In James’s Square, Mrs Agnes W. 
wife of Mr William Scott, of the Bill Chamba 

8. The Reverend Peter — minister of the 

- ae ‘sam of Rinnoon 

— At anse Ross-shire, the 
Reverend ye Ross. 

10. At No. 28, Dundas Street, Mrs Isabella 
Mitchell, wife of Mr Robert Purdie, musie-seller. 

— At his in Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-colonel Robertson, late of the 2ist regi- 
ment, or Scots Fusileers. 

— At his house, Rankeillor Street, Andrew 
Bennet, Esq. 

— At her a 116, Prince’s Street, Mrs Joln 
F 


‘orman, 
il. At Brae-Mar, in the 111th of his 
Patrick Grant, the venerable Highlahder to whem age, 
his Ma , two ago, graciously granted 
pension o: one guinea per week. 

11. James, pon Be son of Mr Alex. M. Anderson, 

bac aay ey -¥~ Nelson Street. 3 

12. At Edinburgh, Duncan Robertson, of 
Carron Vale, and of Friendship, Saint Dhisatoeh 
Jamaica. 

13. At Senwick House, Lady Gordon, spouse 
of Sir John Gordon, Bart. of Eariston. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Nesbit Glen, royal 


mL At _—- ie Major “Mrs ie Renclope Lew. 
lie Johnston, wife 42d 


foot. 
— At Ai silk olbinal Re em meg 
late Mr Alesander Campbell of Inverary. ~ 
15. At Auldbar, Patrick 
” ee eae of Kilwinning, the Reverend 
~ anse- 
paraagrat hb rondo tageran 
A David, youngest son 
= igen - , open. _ a 
he = ag House, Colonel . Callan- 
der, of Craigforth. 4 





of the Reverend Davi 
Mar Archibald Oliver Davidson, 


‘The infant son of William Johnston, Esq. 
'Lathrisk. 
> panei Mr George Stuart, mer- 
a —— a Sone at 


36, At her howe, 


Bin tnide: tea, of Kirkland: 


29, At He At Edinbasgh, M Mr Hutchison Dunbar, late 


merchant, 
1. In Clifford Street, London, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Wood, K. C. CB. of the Hon. Rast 


army. 
2. At Av Mrs Gordon of Avochie, widow 
_of the late Peter Gordon, Esq. of Avochie, in her 
3. ‘At Genoch, Marion, 7 a aaa daughter of 


— At No. > 1a, Charlotte St Street, Mrs Elizabeth 
of the Rev. William Dun. 
4. ewe = es John, —~ son of John Hay For- 


a At Edi Mr James Donaldson, mini- 
ster of the Berean n, in the 75d year 
of his age, and 47th of 
Soma iniashs on ooligtsor of 
tor of excise in 

— At Se betes in Dean Street, London, Sir 
Thomas Bell. 

— At Dundee, Dr Robert Hesdemen, agnd 78. 

— At pn eee Soargertorn Ny the Rev. 

‘Leod, ister 
x eerie anon ¢ of Titchfield, M. 
P. for King’s Lynn. 
7. At her brother’s house, South Nelson Street, 

Miss Catherine Kennedy, younger ge hae 
boo Thomas Kennedy, minister of St Madoes, 


— At 8, Charlotte Square, William Ramsay, 
_ Grove, the coat a6 hie lendathl 
Pe om hy Thomas Rar of 
~Giarendon, Baron Hyde, and s Count of the king- 
dom of Prussia. 
Sone hor house, Albany Street, the Hon. Bar- 


bara Rollo. 
— At the Duke of Cambeceres. on 
Paris, ithe ilies, and 


of her 
. James 


» relict of the 
io minister of the gospel at Mussel 


16. Mary, tear of Ms Wien 


tison, 

yw No. 12, Reabeon . Miss Catherine 
Ainslie, youngest ter of the late Mr William 
Ainslie, saddler, Edin h. 

17. At Nelifield, near Burntisland, Miss Anne 
Wemyss, daughter of William Wemyss, Esq. of 


Cuttlehill. 

18. At Paisley, after a and painful illness, 
Mr James Pig an inventor of the new weaving- 
machine, for superseding the use of draw-boys. 

19. At Buceleuch Place, Mr. William Howden, 


le: rs Bs 
are i L. Franklin, Ga ld Square, after ha- 


ving given birth to a dang ter. 
At View a. frags Links, Archi- 
bald, pone se Mr Inglis, banker, Edin- 


burgh. 
— At Mrs Jeane Panton, relict of 
the Bas Gon Goon hg. ton. rie B. in her 87th year. 
— At Edinburg cr 
Airey Paris, Walter, only son of the Earl 
22. At Lauriston, Andrew Livingstone, Esq. of 
Grobdale 


23. At his house, Hill Square, after a 
poe ¢- f several months, Lieut. James M‘ 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Dickson, widow of Ca ——_ 
tain Alexander Dickson, late of the royal a 


4. : Thomas Plumer, master of the rolls, 
had long been in a declining state of health. 
26. At Leith, George B. Vair, Esq. merchant, 


aged 29 
- Hon. W. W. F. Elphinstone, an East India di- 


rector. 

Lately, at Charlestown, South Carolina, Ro- 
bert ‘ose, Esq. only son of Mr Nicol Prime- 
rose, Sreet resident there, and grandson of oq 
late Mr Robert Primerose, surgeon, Mussel 

— At her son’s house, No. 11, Society, 
James Brewster, aged 74. 

— In a year, the Rev. Dr Ford, late or- 
dinary i in New; 

— At his a rey Chisselhurst, “ > a at- 
tack, Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. a d 
East India Company, and who lately ‘fille filled tect 
fice of chairman of the Court of Directors. 

— At Stoketon, Cornwall, the Hon. Michael 
De Cuore. admiral of the biue. 

— At Downington Priory, Berks, Admiral Sir 
A. Bertie, K.C.B. 0. 

— At London, Luke White, Esq. M. P. for the 
county of Lei 

_ At Paris, the Prince de Conde, after a long 
illness. 


— Maria Louisa, Duchess of Lucca, he god 
Queen of Etruria, and a Princess of 
fe At 4, Forth Street, Mr William in, late 


Calcutta. 
ry ge npg os bpergt wm mv ree at the 
after a long painfu 
= at Ch Dudley, Bart. Ershend of Bt and 
en te 


earl Uie, he he fought ¢ Booms au» with A. ore Stoney, 


Lady Strathmore, 
rook cee wae of a 
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